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of William von Humboldt, elder brother of the still living Alex- 
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which was that of the great burst of literary genius above alluded: 
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tion: we see in him contemporary ‘of the. grebtent 
authors, recognized by them as their co-equal ; as “ ebenbiirtig” 
ae Germans would express it) with themselves. And although 

English reader may not pursue the inquiries into the sesthetic 
value of “the ideal” and “the natural,” as philosophically ¢ot- 
ducted on Kantian and other recondite principles by Humboldt 
and Schiller, with the same minute attention which German 
thinkers no doubt bestow on them, nevertheless all who are in 
any degree interested in German literature cannot but feel pleasure 
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true greatness, appears to have characterized his heart and soul: 
but he was habitually cold in semblance, rarely displaying emo- 
tion on the most solemn occasions. Thus, when saved from 
drowning by his friend Stieglitz, he expressed no deep gratitude 
to his friend, or affection for his distant loved ones ; somewhat to 
the surprise of Varnhagen, who records the fact, and who would 
have been better pleased had he “made a scene” of it: to our 
satisfaction, on the contrary, who believe it to be the natural 
instinct of all men who feel deeply, to conceal emotions on such 
oceasions beneath a playful exterior, and laugh and joke, as 
Humboldt did on the evening in question. We are not contend- 
ing for constant reserve in all the actions of life: there are times 
at which reserve is totally out of place—when we can console or 
strengthen others. It is out of place, too, when we would convey 
to others our pereeptions of the good, and great, and beautiful, 
and teach them to admire and love with us; and, more particu- 
larly, it is wholly out of place when the prayers of the faithful are 
to be led, or the devotional affeetions excited, within the house of 
Giod. But to resume: this external coldness, with the depth of 
affection beneath it, which characterized Humboldt, have cer- 
tainly something English about them; though, perhaps, we might 
almost as well say Prussian, or, rather, Berlinese. 

Few men appear to have combined so many distinctive and 
almost opposite qualities. ‘* The great susceptibility for the per- 
ception of all beauty, which,” a3 Schiller says, ‘‘ made Humboldt 
an instinctive critic, in no degree excluded energy and activity 
from his character: with the utmost sensitiveness of feeling was 
combined the protective coldness of the understanding ; and with 
the boldest elevation of thought, he coupled the minutest study 
of the dryest details of science.” We cannot wonder that such a 
man should have been recognized by the very greatest among his 
countrymen, by a Goethe and Schiller, as their authorized privy- 
counsellor ; or that his career should be deemed worthy of the 
closest investigation at the present day. As literary creator, he has 
not indeed left much behind him; but he is universally recognized 
as one of the most valuable of German critics ; as one of the noblest 
of her statesmen (he was Prussian Minister of Public Instruction 
for several years) ; as one of the most successful of diplomatists 
(he represented Prussia at the Congress of Vienna) ; and as one 
of the very greatest linguists of all times and countries. Our 
readers therefore will not wonder at our directing their attention 
to the biography of such a man. ' 

NO doubt they will Inquire, and with reason, was he a Chris- 
vablivation writing ina professedly and distinctly Christian 
ation, this must ever be the most important of all questions. 
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We cannot, alas! answer this question in the affirmative, nor can 
we altogether negative it. Our readers well know, no doubt, that 
dogmatic Christianity has been either opposed or strangely disre- 
garded by the majority of German thinkers. Lessing fod the 
attack, and Klopstock was no efficient opponent to Lessing. Wie- 
land, though in his youth a Calvinist, to which fact several of his 
works bear record, was dissatisfied (as he well might be) with the 
external coldness and unphilosophical narrowness of his Genevan 
school, and took refuge in universal scepticism, having, indeed, 
nothing to turn to but cold and rationalistic Lutheranism, as 
it then existed, or Romanism, with all its false miracles, and pious 
frauds, and flagrant superstitions. Goethe followed, and confirmed 
the antichristian, or at least unchristian tendencies of German 
literature ; he was too self-satisfied to require religion ; too selfish, 
too ‘“*bequem,” or cosily comfortable, to use his own expression. 
He has told us in his Auto-biography, that repentance always 
appeared to him tiresome and useless, since it could not bring 
back the past. A man who could speak thus was indeed remote 
from the spirit of Christianity. Even the ideal Schiller had not the 
courage, or perhaps the power, to stem the tide of infidelity. 

We do not find one of these German poets or thinkers grap- 
pling with the historical difficulties of the question: they neither 
ventured to assert that our blessed Lord was an impostor (the only 
solid ground on which the infidel can stand); nor did they con- 
tend, with the more modern rationalists and transcendentalists, 
the German Paulus, the Englishman Carlyle, and the American 
that Curis was totally misunderstood by his Apostles ; 
that they themselves were self-deceived, and imagined they 
wrought miracles, spoke with tongues, &e., though they did no- 
thing of the kind, eventually dying for a faith which was the 
phantom of their own fancies ; nor had they taken refuge in the 
still more monstrous hypothesis of a Strauss, that the whole 
history of the New Testament was a myth, and that those who 
wrote it, without any mutual concert or intentional deception, 
imagined themselves to be simultaneously inspired, and placed on 
record as facts witnessed by themselves what never had any being, 
save in their own diseased imaginings. In truth, both Goethe 
and Schiller had too much good sense to be satisfied with such 
theories as these; and as they would not accept historical Chris- 
tianity, they consequently contented themselves with placing it 
altogether on one side—with ignoring it, in a word; no doubt 
the easiest method to pursue. And thus did Humboldt also act, 
despite the sound sense, and love for practical reality and positive 
results, which he was in the habit of displaying on other occasions. 
His age and country were too much for him. 
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Let us hear his biographer. As, in his office of Public Instruc- 
tor, it became his duty to supply the necessary funds, for the state 
religion, and in many ways influence and control its movements, 
the question naturally suggested itself, whether he was capacitated 
for such an office ; and thus it is answered in the volume before 
us, after a very German fashion. ‘ He has learnt little of Hum- 
boldt, and has seen little of his writings, who can doubt, whether 
or no he possessed religious feeling. But it is as certain that his 
religion always remained at a certain distance from positive 
Christianity ; either because the shell of Christianity” (we sup- 

ose its dogmatic teaching) “was offensive to him, or because he 
er to lose his wicinal freedom and individuality by yielding 
himself completely to its influence” (what a small fear! ). ‘In 
this respect he exactly resembled the men of our great literary 
era, sal themh we cannot say that the boundaries of the cigh- 
teenth century confined him, we must declare him to have been 
its constant pupil upon this point. We have this characteristic 
expression of Humboldt’s, ‘ All true knowledge leads to God.’ 
No one of the philosophical systems of his day, was capable of 
satisfying his intellectual demands; his natural sense left him 
remote from all the more modern developments of this science. 
He was not a mere deist, and certainly not a pantheist.” ‘‘ His 
belief in the personality of the godhead, in a guiding Providence, 
and an individual immortality, was deeply grounded in him: and 
was connected, after a peculiar fashion, in part with the ancient 
dogma of fate, in part with such thesophie and_historic-philo- 
sophical views, as have been prevalent since the earliest days 
among Indians, Greeks, and Germans. But he was not anxious 
to prove every thing, which he in faith conceived, and gladly fled 
with his most sacred treasures, into the realms of poetry, where 
nothing can appear too wonderful.” (We translate freely here, 
the original being very awkwardly expressed.) Once more: “ His 
attitude towards dogmatic religion was coldly reserved, but not 
inimical, He shunned too close approach to it, as though he 
feared to desecrate the Holy. And where he could not avoid it, 
he approached it as something positive, having actual existence, 
on which we all rest, avoiding closer inquiry.” 

We think that it will be sufficiently obvious to the thoughtful 
reader, from these remarks, that Humboldt, if he was indeed what 
he is here represented as being, would inall probability as an Eng- 
lishman, have strenuously maintained that dogmatic Christianity 
which we not only ourselves profess, but of which we are at a loss 
any man possessed of sound sense 
evoting his attention to the subject. The 

Ss, th e absence of civil liberty in Germany was the 
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primary source of freethinking in theology. Human nature will 
have some subject for inquiry, for cavil, for possible negation. 
If politics, the natural food, be denied, religion must be assailed 
in its place; more especially if literary criticism, as in Lessing’s 
writings, and German literature generally, be rather affirmative 
than negative. Men questioned the propriety of Divine laws, 
because they were not allowed to complain of human institu- 
tions, and being tongue-tied as to the errors of ministers and 
kings, they contented themselves with assaults on saints, and 
angels, and their God. Let Germany receive the representa- 
tive constitution to which she is justly entitled, and the critical 
negation and unavoidable ‘* opposition” of mankind will be directed 
to another and a safer channel. Men will have other things to 
eavil at besides texts of Scripture. The grandeur, and beauty, 
and unity of the Christian scheme will be recognized, and all 
minor objections will be felt unavailable, as opposed to the irre- 
sistible internal evidence of truth. Humboldt, however, believ- 
ing in a personal God, a guiding Providence, and an individual 
immortality, had secured three of the great verities which Chris- 
tianity has succeeded in impressing on the convictions of almost 
all who have come within her sphere; he was, too, a self-saeri- 
ficing friend, and one of the best of sons, of husbands, and of 
fathers. He did not think, with that epitome of absurdity and 
conceit, Mmerson, (the praises of whom in Blackwood’s Magazine 
are disgraceful to that periodical,) that prayer, as a means to 
effect a private end, is theft and meanness ; supposing (presup- 
posing ?) dualism, and not unity in nature and consciousness :” that 
Is, supposing God to be aboce man, and not to de man; he did 
not assert, with this self-satisfied seribbler, that ‘‘as soon as man 
is at one with God he will not beg ;” that ‘‘ men’s prayers are a 
disease of the will, as are their creeds a disease of the intellect.” 
—And here we must be permitted to ejaculate, what a compound 
of selfishness and villanous conceit this Hmerson must be !—On 
the contrary, William von Burgsdorf tells us of his friend Hum- 
boldt, that when at Weimar, enjoying the society of Schiller, 
with his wife and children, but anxious for his mother’s health, 
who was suffering from a severe attack which ended in death at 
Berlin, “he rarely retired for the night without first praying for 
his beloved mother.” Thus, again, on his deathbed he said to 
those around him, his children and others, after a period of intense 
suffering, ‘Think often of me, but ever gladly. I have been 
happy, very happy: yesterday, too, was a beautiful day for me, 
in your love. 1 shall soon be with your mother, shall soon under- 


stand the ways of Providence.” 
But we do not strive to make Humboldt other than he was: 
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we take him as the genial thinker and philosopher, almost 
unconsciously imbued with much of the spirit of Christianity, 
with a loving heart and a natural reverence for his God ; but 
wanting that patience for the shortcomings and intellectual 
weaknesses of his fellow men, which he might have attained in a 
clearer perception of his own sinfulness before his God. We 
have now said enough on this subject, and can turn our attention 
to other things, though want of time and space will compel us-to 
be somewhat hasty in our remarks. : 

Despite the external coldness, which probably contributed in 
some degree to extract from Talleyrand the assertion,—“ que 
c’était un des hommes d’état dont Europe de mon temps n’en a 

compté trois ou quatre,” Humboldt remained an enthusiast 
ever, for the great, the beautiful, and the true. In his last letter 
to Schiller he writes, “‘ Be convinced, my dear friend, that my 
interest, my tendencies, can never change. My measure for 
things remains unalterable: ideas are with me supreme. For 
these I have always lived, to these I shall ever remain faithful ; 
and had I a circle of operation which included the virtual empire 
of Europe (like Bonaparte’s), I should still regard it as a mere 
inferior means to a higher end ; and such is the faith of my soul.” 
Such a man, whose words and actions were always self-consistent, 
we cannot but respect, and almost love. 

Our readers may ask for some one sample, however brief, of 
Humboldt’s eesthetic criticism, which should justify the praises of 
a Goethe anda Schiller. We will quote a few lines from an 
essay published in 1791, which appear to us at once suggestive 
and correct. 


Poetry,” he says, “is, in one point of view, the most perfect of all 
the fine arts: but in another, it is the weakest. While it represents its 
objects with less reality and animation than painting or sculpture, it 
cannot appeal to the feelings with the power of music. But these 
defects are soon forgotten ; because poetry, independent of its univer- 
sality, which has been treated on above, steps as it were nearest to the 


true man in man, interposes the least shadow betwixt the thought and 
its expression.” 


Again, he says, 


‘The Beautiful is a power; true Taste alone can gather all the tones 
of being into one entrancing harmony. Taste yields an internal calm 
and unity to all our sensations, physical, moral, and spiritual. Where 
Taste is wanting, desire is coarse and savage: Science without it may 
be deep and even sound, but never fruitful in its application. All 
spiritual perceptions, all treasures of knowledge, are vain without Taste, 


without the Beautiful: even moral nobility and strength are rough and 
displeasing, and void of power to feel or bless.” 
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We should devote some paragraphs at least to the political 
opinions of such astatesman as Humboldt, particularly at the pre- 
sent moment, when the first principles of all government are at 
stake, and an European war of democratic propagandism is but too 
likely to ensue. These opinions are in some respects vague, 
Humboldt appears to have been altogether opposed to a so called 
pure or absolute democracy, and to have tended decidedly towards 
the system of constitutional monarchy ; though he saw some ad- 
vantages in absolute monarchy, which could not be realized under 
other systems. He was a strenuous advocate for individual liberty, , 
thinking this of more import, than any power residing in the mass 
or community ; but this liberty included so much in his eyes as 
to be almost equivalent to licence. The state, he thought, had 
nothing to do with morality, in as far as the sexual relations 
were concerned, or with religion. Marriage should be a private 
contract, to be kept or broken at the will of the contractors. 
State education, under any form, was undesirable, as involving a 
slavish uniformity of mind on the part of the instructed, who 
would be taught to be citizens and not men. 

We need scarcely say in how far these views are opposed to 
our own. We hold that the nation or community, or the state 
as the nation’s political embodiment, has a similar right with 
every individual to distinguish right from wrong for itself, in 
morals, and also in religion. That is, we think it qualified to 
recognize marriage as holy and binding, Christianity as truth, and 
the Church as the Church. With regard to education, we do 
not believe the fears of the Prussian statesman to be altogether 
groundless. Yet no state-education, no education at least based 
on religion, can reduce all children to the same flat level. Mind 
will always assert its prerogative. We would have whatever reli- 
gious instruction is afforded in national schools based on that 
religion which is nationally recognized and established. Children, 
whose parents wished them to obtain other religious teaching, 
might retire after the hours of general instruction, and seek it 
privately elsewhere. We are indeed convinced that any state, 
not animated by the living spirit of Christianity, would make 
machines of those on whom it exercised too direct an influence ; 
and thus far we agree with the hero of the work before us. 

Despite some crotchets, however, we recognize much sound sense 
in Humboldt’s political philosophy. Thus he demanded, as the 
editor of this biography says, ** Partition of the legislative power 
betwixt the executive and the people; the utmost possible publi- 
city for all government proceedings; finally, control over the 
execution of the law possessed by the subject ;” involving, we 
presume, our English trial by jury, and system of magistracy. 
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Schlesier, our author, remarks: “The principle of the partition 
of legislative power consists in this, that no legal or constitutional 
change can be effected by either branch alone. This is the theory 
of counteraction, which daily gains ground in Germany, and will 
soon obtain supremacy.” We are very glad to hear it, for it is 
the only rational political theory we are acquainted with. How- 
ever, Mr. Schlesier informs us, @ propos of another German 
statesman’s praises of the British constitution, as realizing this 
division of power, that Humboldt could not possibly admire, or, at 
least approve of, the British system. Why, we are left to con- 
jecture; but, we presume, because our hereditary aristocracy, 
the peerage, is displeasing to our German friend. He does not 
see that this affords an additional and, indeed, indispensable secu- 
rity to the balance of power. For that balance cannot be at all 
maintained, when, as in the case above assumed, the people and 
the executive are the two only agents of power. We have seen 
an experiment of this nature tried in France for the last thirty 
years, and must be by this time, after two revolutions, con- 
vinced, that a constitutional monarchy cannot exist without a 
real and not nominal, a powerful and yet popular, aristocracy. 
This we have, and have long had, in England; and because we 
have it, our constitution still exists. The late monarch of France 
strove to make bribery and corruption, with a very restricted right 
of franchise, supply the place of an aristocracy. We need not 
say in how far he has failed. | 

And now abandoning the stormy field of politics, let us linger 
for a few moments in the bower of the muses. There is matter 
for a long and careful essay on the literary relations of William 
von Humboldt with Schiller and Goethe. Schiller, it should be 
observed, was his especial friend and favourite. Perhaps, indeed, 
he admired Goethe most, but he appears to have sympathized far 
more keenly with Schiller. Let us content ourselves for to-day 
with a remarkable extract from a letter addressed by Humboldt 
to Schiller, in which his literary confession of faith will be found 
worthy of the reader's attention. “The imagination of the 
Gireeks,” says he, “ was ever subject to the influences of Nature: 
thence its wondrous calm and clearness; thence, also, from its 
confinement within the boundaries of the world of sense, its unspi- 
rituality, which, contrasted with the most thoughtful productions 
of the moderns, seems almost poverty. In the moderns this clear 
response to the external world, this susceptibility to the influences 
of Nature, will not be discovered ; the spiritual intention, taking 
various directions, is every where manifest. Thence their greater 
depth of meaning ; but also their dissimilarity amongst themselves, 
national and other indirect causes existing for these various ten- 
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dencies. Thus, both Italians and English are characterized by 
poetical imagination, which is gay and sensual in the former, 
deeper, and nearer allied with feeling, in the latter. In the Ger- 
mans intellectual intention and true sentiment are prominent: 
Goethe is especially remarkable in the latter respect, more parti- 
cularly in his plays, Egmont, Faust, and ‘Tasso, which are neither 
Greek nor English, but wholely and solely original. In you, my 
dear friend, the intellectual intention is most visible, but this by no 
means excludes other qualities.” In another place he greets 
Schiller, for his combination of the spiritual and intellectual with 
the natural, as *‘ the most modern of all modern bards.” There is 
truth in these remarks, though the German critic must be owned 
to have claimed, with a perhaps pardonable partiality, the lion’s 
share for his own countrymen. But we also should say, that on 
the whole, English poetry was more characterized by poetic ima- 
gination than any other quality ; Spanish by richness and copious- 
ness ; Italian by fancy; French by invention, taste, and finish; 
German by intellectual intention, and feeling ; though we are not 
willing to abandon this latter quality to any foreign nation, re- 
membering our own stores of bardic wealth. And here we may 
be allowed to remark, that we distinctively claim supremacy for 
our own poetry, as also for our literature generally, over that of 
any other country. very nation, even if national vanity sug- 
gested the assertion of its own primacy, would place us second in 
the roll of degree ; nor can we conceive how the Germans even 
can venture to oppose the few great names which they may muster, 
to our long series of glorious bardic memories. 

Of Humboldt’s long and valuable Essay on Poetry and its Prin- 
ciples, in connexion with Goethe's exquisite “‘ Hermann and Do- 
rothea,” we can merely say that it is well worthy of the perusal 
of all students of German literature; and Schiller’s admirable 
reply, in which he maintains the superiority of the creative artist to 
the critic, who can never thoroughly express his own sensations of 
delight, and who, with all his writing, never touches the essence, 
the central core of an inspired creation, must also be dismissed 
by us with a brief general encomium. We must pause, however, 
to protest against the somewhat flippant comments of our author, 
Schlesier, on the later productions of Goethe. whether in poetry 
or prose, which he declares to be altogether valueless. We 
should have thought that Goethe’s own crushing blows on the 
little critics who snapped around him in his lifetime, would have 
silenced such tiresome impertinence for ever. The truth is, that 
Goethe’s prose was noble to the last, though somewhat stiff; that 
his ne part of Faust, published the year before his death, was 
replete with magnificent poetry; and that his oriental series of 
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lyrics, the so-called ** West Eastern Divan,” the fruit of his latter 
years, so far from being an utter failure, 1s characterized by an 
almost miraculous freshness of thought, and feeling, and truly 
Goethian beauty. Writers like Mr. Schlesier should beware of 
negative criticism in such cases, by which they can only make 
themselves ridiculous. Nevertheless, we cannot withhold from 
Mr. Schlesier the general meed of impartiality, veracity, pains- 
taking care, and no small degree of talent. He has conferred a 
benefit on the literary world, and it would be ungrateful in us not 
to tender him our thanks for the pleasure and instruction his work 
has afforded us. 

We shall not follow William von Humboldt through his long 
and honourable career, having already exceeded the space which 
we had allotted to our labours. One remark let us be allowed to 
make in conclusion. William von Humboldt is the realization of 
a noble German character: he is the type of what thousands may 
become under the influence of that constitutional liberty, the full 
enjoyment of which should not be delayed another hour. We 
know not whether these pages will meet the eye of the present 
Prussian monarch, but here do we warn him that the hour for 
doubt and hesitation has passed: that if he would not abandon 
Germany to the almost immediate triumph of democracy, he must 
deprive the vast majority of the titled class in his country of their 
titular nobility, yielding them some appellation corresponding to 
our English esquire in its stead, and, further, form a chamber of 
peers from the mediatized princes, associated with some of the 
richest men in the country ; the eldest son of each of whom should 
alone inherit the peerage. Then, having thus popularized the 
nobility, by an act of absolute but indispensable power, let him 
share the right of legislation with his parliament and people. 
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Art. IT.—1. Substance of Lectures delivered in the Churches. By 
Henry Drummonp. London, 1847. 


2. A Discourse on the Office of Apostle. London, 1848. 
3. The Liturgy and other Divine Offices of the Church. No date. 


Future Church historians—if the world last long enough—may 
possibly be as much puzzled by the rival developments of Newman 
and Newman-street in the nineteenth, as former Church his- 
torians have been by the rival schisms of Novatus and Novatian 
in the third century. In both cases, too, there happens to be 
innovation in the name as well as in the thing; but the credit 
of that pun belongs to fate ; all we have to do with it, is to point 
it out. Of old Carthage and Rome, of late Oxford and London, 
have furnished their contingents of unsoundness in the faith; 
and of late, as of old, the similarity, not of name only, but of 
error, in divergent lines of separation, is sufficiently strong to 
induce in the minds of distant observers a danger of confusion, 
and to suggest the propriety of adhering to the most tangible 
point of difference, that of locality, by distinguishing, as formerly 
between African and Roman Novatians, so now between Oxford 
and London Newmanites. 

Having thrown out this hint for the benefit of the writer of 
some future “ Natural History of Heresy and Schism,”—an ex- 
ceedingly curious and instructive book, we venture to predict, if 
ever it should be written,—we now turn into the straight path of 
our present duty, by placing within the focus of the hydro-oxygen 
microscope of truth the strange theological infusoria, the best 
description of whose whereabout is,—da veniam, lector, —turning 
out, not of Oxford, but of Oxford-street. They are, as is mostl 
the case with animalcules, the offspring of troubled waters. It 


was during that heavy gale of European politics, which 


“maria omnia ceelo 
miscuil,”— 
at the period, when in this country Popery achieved its first 


victory over the religious feelings of the people, the good sense of 
the cabinet, and the conscience of the king,—when in France a 
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mighty revolutionary wave deposited on the rock of power an 
ambitious prince, whom another and mightier wave has just swept 
down again and washed upon the shore of “ perfidious,” yet ever 
hospitable Albion,—then it was, that one of the most powerful 
minds that ever descended from the bleak hills of the lawless 
north into the cheery levels of the tamer south, prepared, with 
the rich compost of his imaginative thoughts and racy rantings, 
the mushroom-bed justly designated by the addition of an tsm to 
his patronymic. A veritable son of Boreas was he,—the wildness 
and obliquity of his mental vision strangely and strikingly pour- 
trayed in the cast of his outer eye and countenance ;—a giant 
among dwarfs he stood among the men of his generation, .a 
Hercules among the pigmies of his kirk ;—a man whom none 
that ever knew him ever could forget,—whom none ever can 
remember without reverence and love, without a tear of pity and 
a smile of ineffable reminiscence. In the very height of his too 
conscious strength one came upon him stronger than himself, 
and overcame him; the defeat was registered on high, and the 
decree went forth: ‘ He that gathereth not with me, scattereth.” 

Such was the origin of the sect which seems destined in these 
latter days of the Christian dispensation to fill the place occupied 
in its first age, after the time of the Apostles, by the Montanists. 
The parallel is striking in more than one respect, as the sequel 
will show ; and, among others, in the very personnel of the chief 
actors. Of the modern Montanus, the man from the northern 
hills, we have already spoken ; whose snare was, like that of his 
prototype, “‘love of eminence,” whereby, as the ancient author 
Peco by Eusebius affirms of the latter, “he gave place to the 
devil'.” To say nothing of the Priscillas and Maximillas which 
this modern Montanism has in common with the Cataphrygian 
heresy, no one that has taken the trouble of perusing the work 
No. 1, at the head of this article, will refuse to acknowledge that 
it has also found its Tertullian. For if it must be admitted that 
the modern Tertullian is not altogether as well-informed a man 
as his African original, it cannot be denied on the other hand 
that he is more than his equal in saturnine humour, in terseness 
and abruptness of style, in quaintness and occasional coarseness 
of thought, and in that curious and sometimes frivolous play of 
the imagination which not only sees in every thing a type and a 
sacramentum, but builds upon the most fanciful analogies and 
interpretations the ponderous structures of a theology, as deficient 
in soundness as it is abounding in ingenuity. But above all, that 
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which is the chief characteristic of Tertullian’s Montanist com- 

sitions, the sovereign contempt which he deals to those who in 
bis vocabulary rejoice in the appellation of Psychics, as distin- 
guished from those that haye the Spirit, is admirably reproduced 
by the oracle of the modern Montanist sect, ‘* The knowledge 
and defence of Paraclete,” says Tertullian, adverting to the 
difference between himself and the orthodox Church, * separated 
us subsequently from the Psychics’.” ‘There is,” says Mr. 
Drummond (p. 342), in speaking of every denomination of Chris- 
tians, except his own sect, ‘‘ an universal despising of the Holy 
Ghost as the Spirit of the body of Christ ;” and this he accounts 
(p. 341) one of the points on which “all Christendom is equally 
infidel,” so that in this respect “ there is no essential difference in 
error between Roman and Protestant.” The principle on which the 
whole work is composed, namely, that all the world is wrong, and 
no one knows or understands it, except Mr. Drummond, and 
those who have the advantage of his instruction, is laid down at 
the outset with a distinctness which does more credit to the 
candour than to the modesty of the writer. 


“Whoever speaks, either upon religious or political subjects, must 
espouse the cause of one sect or another, unless he is prepared to 
submit to be charged with inconsistency. A partisan cannot afford to 
be just towards a rival party, without becoming liable to an accusation . 
of treachery. Zhe Sovereign alone, because he is above all political 
factions, can avail himself of the powers of all, for the purposes to 
which each is severally competent; and, for the same reason, can the 
true Catholic alone look upon Romanist and Protestant, High Church 
and Low Church disputants, according to their real values, and award 
to each the merit and the blame they deserve.”—Drummond, Substance 
of Lectures, p. 1. 


We will do Mr. Drummond the justice to say, that from a due 
regard, no doubt, to the benefit of those who are the melancholy 
theme of his discourse, and remembering how much more saluta 
censure is to most men than praise, he has been as chary of the 
latter as he is lavish of the former. A cynical discursive humour 
runs all through the book, which, if you are above getting angry, 
is rather entertaining than otherwise. If we had met with the 
volume without its title-page, and we had been asked to write 
one for it, without knowing any thing about the authorship, we 
should undoubtedly have written: ‘ Mephistopheles his Walk 
through the Church Militant ;” and possibly we might not have 
been far out. As it is, we would venture to suggest to Mr. 


2 Nos oo agnitio Paracleti, atque defensio, disjunzit a Psychicis, Tertull, adv, 
rax. 
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Drummond, that, in a future edition, the title should be altered, 
as thus: ‘Substance of Lectures fired off a¢ the Churches ; for 
we have met with little in them that might serve for edification to 
those that are “within,” while there is more than enough of 
castigation for “them that are without.” We have some respect 
for a preacher who will take the bull of iniquity by the horns, and 
tell a sufficiency of unpalatable home truths concerning their own 
Church to his audience; but to descant upon the stupidity and 
the deadness of every other communion, upon an implied under- 
standing that those whom he addresses have risen superior to all 
these defects and shortcomings, is to our apprehension not very 
profitable, though it is the most approved system of sectarian 

reaching. Nevertheless, let us not be ungrateful ; fas est e¢ ab 
host doceri. Much as we mislike the spirit of Mr. Drummond’s 
book, and sorry as we should be to rely on such food for our 
edification, there are many things in his volume which are exceed- 
ingly true, and vastly well put ; and for all that we have said, we 
are ready to admit this further point of resemblance between the 
two Tertullians, him of Carthage and him of Newman-street, 
that, as of the former old Cyprian used to say, ‘‘ Da magistrum,” 
so the pages of the latter might furnish profitable “aids to re- 
flection ” even to a bishop. 

There is another point of view, however, in which the book of 
Mr. Drummond is more instructive than he himself intended. 
When we had a large octavo volume brought under our notice, 
bearing the title, “Substance of Lectures delivered in the 
Churches,” from the pen of him who, in those ‘ Churches,” 
occupies the high position of an “ apostle,” and more than an 
apostle, “the pillar of the apostles,” we naturally supposed that 
it would contain a full development, if not of their discipline and 
worship, at least of their faith; and with that view we procured 
and perused it. But in this, as in many other respects, the 
‘‘apostleship” of Newman-street bears witness against itself as 
an exceedingly bad imitation; and no mistake could be more 
grievous than that of supposing, as we confess we did in our 
simplicity, that in the pages of Mr. Drummond is to be found, 
after the manner of other “apostolic” writings, a key to the 
positive tenets of his “Church.” If we except the few pages 
containing in twenty articles the minimum of faith which we are 
told must be common to all bodies of Christians “in union with 
the one Catholic Church,” with bracketed glosses annexed to the 
several articles, and elsewhere an occasional allusion to certain 
“visions and revelations,” the purport of which is not, however, 
suffered to transpire, or an allegorical delineation of the character 
of the fourfold ministry,” of all which more hereafter,—there is 
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literally nothing in Mr. Drummond's book to enlighten the reader 
as to the nature of Irvingism. This is the more surprising, as 
the Churches over which he presides are, in his opinion (p. 70), 
‘places of refuge provided for the faithful,—who, like Lot of old, 
are dwelling in the mystic Sodom,”—during the impending destruc- 
tion of all ‘the false systems,” that is, of all the Churches and 
other Christian communions which were in the world before the 
rise of this modern Montanism. 


‘These Churches,” we read in another place, ‘are necessarily 
without the oil, and never can have it; the cisterns, the pipes, and the 
vessels are all equally empty. Those Churches which hold the true 
hope, are still no better than unwise virgins, and must speedily go to 
them who have the oil to sell, or share their predicted fate. Now is the 
time of the end, when all these sayings of our Lord are fulfilled; now is 
the time for the lesson to be learned from the parable of the fig-tree,— 
a good tree, with healthy leaves, and in otherwise vigorous health, 
perhaps unusually productive of wood and leaves, but lacking the 
peculiar thing that was needed at the time. In the last days, when 
Christendom is rent into a thousand schisms, can be seen the union of 
all the different forms of outward Christianity, hitherto discordant, and 
still waging upon each other war to the knife, uniting, as in the eighty- 
third Psalm, against the single thing which God is doing, as a climax to 
all his former works.” —Substance of Lectures, pp. 108, 109. 


The abstract truth of the proposition that such will be the 
aspect of Christendom in the last days, we are, of course, far from 
denying; seeing it is written, “‘ When the Son of man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth*?” What we call in question is, 
the assumption that the sect of which Mr. Drummond is “ the 
pillar,” is “the single thing which God is doing ;” and although 
we can discern it to be a ‘* climax,” we have serious doubts of its 
being ‘the climax to all God's former works.” We look in vain 
for any thing like evidence that the sect in Newman-street is 
“the stone cut out without hands,” which shall break to pieces 
every Church and every other Christian communion: as Mr. 
Drummond has himself exhibited it, it is rather an unshapely 
pillar cut out, if no worse, by the hands of man, and raised aloft 
on the top of a heap of rubbish which he has raked together from 
all the Churches and sects of Christendom. It is rather an 
inauspicious way, for a system claiming to be the result of imme- 
diate revelation from heaven, to endeavour to establish its credit 
in the world, not by credentialg in which the writing of the finger 
of God may be clearly discerned, such as the true Apostles of Christ 
adduced and appealed to as the warrant and evidence of their 


3 Luke xviii. 8. 
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mission, but by preferring charges, some true, some exaggerated, 
some utterly false, against every communion, being, or claiming 
to be, the congregation of Christ’s people, ‘on the face of the 
earth, and thereupon to argue,—‘‘ because you are all stale and 
unprofitable, therefore we are necessary ; your systems are all 
false and rotten, therefore ours is the true system.” What other 
or fitter answer is there to such logic and theology, but that of 
the patriarch of old: ‘No doubt but ye are the people, and 
wisdom shall die with you. But I have understanding as well as 
you; I am not inferior to you; yea, who knoweth not such things 
as these ‘ 

It is a pity, truly, that instead of hugging themselves as those 
which alone “have the oil to sed/,”"—which, by the way, the wise 
virgins refused to do when applied to by the foolish ones,—in the 
obscure seclusion of Newman-street, these deluded men and 
women,—well-meaning and earnest Christians many of them, we 
verily believe,—should not rather go forth among the members of 
that Church from which they have separated themselves, though 
they profess still to belong to it, and which they imagine to be 
plunged in such heathen darkness ; because, if they did so, they 
might have some chance of learning, that the important truths 
which they fancy they are ezelasivily holding and setting forth, 
such as the reality of the Holy Ghost’s indwelling in the Church, 
and the probable nearness of the second Advent, are preached and 
received by not a few among those whom they despise. They 
might then possibly come to understand what they are evidently 
ignorant of, that the option of rejecting those truths, or joining 
the sect in Newman-street, is by no means the only alternative 
left to a Christian man ; that it is quite as possible, and a great 
deal more profitable, to hold those truths, and to proclaim them, 
in charity, humility, and sobriety, than to do so, Montanist 
fashion, in delusion, in spiritual pride, and separation. 

In the absence of any truth distinguishing his communion from 
the existing Churches of Christ, and of any credentials distin- 
guishing his followers from other fanatics or impostors which have 
risen up in the Church again and again with similar pretensions, 
it is vain for Mr. Drummond to expect that the mere petitio 
principit on his part, that his sect is the body of the elect to be 
gathered in the last days, and separated from the dross and refuse 
of universal Christendom, will be taken by serious and sober- 
minded Christians as a demonstration of the truth of the high 
mission to which he lays claim as “ the pillar of the apostles” of 
& new dispensation: his declaration that, as men of old, “in 
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rejecting the brazen serpent, rejected God,” so now “in rejecting 
apostles,” that is, Messrs. Drummond, Cardale, and consorts, 
“they reject the Holy Ghost,” is a drutum fulmen, fit only to 
frighten those that are ‘* weak in the faith,” and to ensnare them 
in their ‘ doubtful,” and more than doubtful, “disputations.” It 
were well, however, if the absence of any distinguishing truth, and 
of any credentials like those with which God has ever furnished 
his true apostles and prophets, were all the objection that lies 
against the sect in Newman-street. Unfortunately for them, there 
is not only the absence of distinguishing truth, but the presence 
of positive error; not only the want of credentials, but the lying 

retence of such credentials; making it but too evident to the 
eye of spiritual discernment, that if there is, as they themselves 
allege, and as it seems difficult to deny, a supernatural work at 
the bottom of their system, it is no other than the snare of the 
devil, ‘‘ transformed into an angel of light,” and heralded to the 
world by ‘false apostles, deceitful workers, transforming them- 
selves into the apostles of Christ *.” 

In saying this we desire to be understood as recording a deli- 
berate conclusion arrived at upon satisfactory evidence ; for we 
should hold it altogether inadmissible, especially on so solemn a sub- 
ject, to quote a word of holy Scripture loosely, in the way of a 
rhetorical figure. Weare unable, it is true, to speak from personal 
knowledge or experience ; having,—on this very ground, that we 
had reason to believe the power manifested in the sect to be not 
a mere delusion of the human mind, but a supernatural and evil 
influence,—cautiously abstained from coming personally within the 
reach of those utterances ; great as the temptation was to ‘* come 
and see,” especially at the frst rise of the manifestations, when 
more than one unwary inquirer paid dearly for his pious curiosity. 
Among those who thus fell, for a time at least, under the power 
of the delusion, was Mr. Robert Baxter, the author of two 
pamphlets now lying before us, the date of which carries us back 
to the early days of Irvingism. The first of these, published in 
1833, is entitled ‘ Narrative of Facts, characterizing the Super- 
natural Manifestations in members of Mr. Irving’s congregation, 
and other individuals, in England and Scotland, and re in 
the writer himself.” The other — of Mr. Baxter, of which 
we have the second edition published in 1836, bears the title, 
‘Trvingism, in its Rise, Progress, and present State.” The sub- 
ject of both is, as their titles indicate, substantially the same ; 
but the former treats chiefly of the writer’s own history while 
connected with the sect; the latter of the history, generally, of 


5 2 Cor. xi. 13, 14. 
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the sect itself. A brief summary of the contents of both, with 
occasional extracts, will enable our readers to judge for them- 
selves of the nature of the evidence upon which our conclusion, 
expressed above, is founded, and prepare the way for a more 
A correct appreciation of the sect, as it is exhibited in its recent 
tn publications enumerated at the head of this article. gage! 
The utterances, it appears from Mr. Baxter’s “ Irvingism, 

began at Port Glasgow; their manner was “ novel and appal- 
ling ;” their matter was partly in plain English, on topics of 
prophecy ; partly unintelligible, consisting of sounds which after 
many fruitless attempts to trace them in any known language, are 
now admitted to be different from any language spoken on the 
earth. The persons first gifted with the utterances were two 
brothers and several ladies, one of whom imported them into 
Mr. Irving’s church in London, which was at that time the 
‘* National Scotch Church” in Regent-square. Mr. Irving, who 
looked upon his own congregation, tainted already by the unsound 
views he had propounded on the peccability of Christ’s nature 
and the perfectibility of man, as upon a city ona hill in the 
midst of the darkness of surrounding Christendom, was not slow in 
acknowledging the utterances of his visiter from Port Glasgow 
as the fruits of a miraculous spiritual gift. After the female pro- 
_ from Glasgow had for some time associated with Mr. 
rving’s congregation, the infection spread, and three ladies 
began to “speak in the Spirit ;” one of whom, however, after 
having been for months received as a prophetess, and her spiritual 
gifts fully recognized by the other prophets and prophetesses, 
acknowledged that she had on several occasions been “ feigning 
utterances,” and was accordingly declared “ a false prophetess °.” 
Hitherto no man had spoken as yet in this supernatural utter- 
ance in London; but it seems that “some movings towards 
if utterance appeared” in a Mr. Taplin, and two of the prophetesses 
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Hy having been “much exercised in prayer that he might be made 
1 to speak,” he accordingly * did speak in power in a tongue” (7. e. 

: | the unintelligible utterance) “and in English ;” the former part 
t of his utterance being afterwards “ paraphrased” by one of the 


, All this took place at “private prayer meetings ;” but Mr. 
1} Taplin followed up his private utterance by another at a public 
it prayer meeting, again in what is technically termed by the sect 
“a tongue,” and in English, in which language he ejaculated : 
‘The Lord is at hand,—prepare to meet Him. The judgments 
are coming—judgments are around Him.” The next step was 


* Baxter, Narrative of Facts, pp. 93—95, 
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the exhibition of the utterances in the public Sunday congre- 
gation. 


‘Tt was at this time even the opinion of Mr. Irving and his personal 
friends, that these utterances, although of the Spirit of God, should not 
be allowed in the congregation when assembled for Divine service on 
the Lord’s day. It was their judgment that it would be contrary to 
order and discipline. Some weeks elapsed after the utterances were 
permitted in the public prayer meetings, before they were heard in the 
Sunday congregation. On Sunday, the 16th of October, however, in 
the midst of the Morning Service, Miss H’.” (the same who was after- 
wards pronounced a false prophetess) ‘‘ was, as she expressed it, 
visited with such a power of the Spirit, that, unable to restrain her 
utterance, and yet unwilling to interrupt the service, she hastened from 
the body of the Church into the vestry, and there, in the hearing of the 
congregation, broke forth in an utterance, ‘How dare ye to suppress 
the voice of the Lord ;’ and went on to set forth that;these utterances, 
being the voice of the Lord, ought to be permitted in the congregation. 
Miss E. C., who followed her, also spoke in an utterance, saying the 
Spirit had been quenched and grieved by such prohibition, and warning 
them not to hinder it; for the Lord’s voice ought to be heard in the 
Church. In the evening of the same day, Mr. Taplin spoke in a 
tongue in the congregation, and afterwards in English, ‘Do you fly 
from the voice of God, when He is in the midst of you; where will ye 
flee in the day of judgment ?’ 

‘“‘ Thus were the utterances gradually introduced through Mr. Irving’s 
congregation in London. They were often, in an extraordinary power 
of voice, accompanied by a most unnatural expression of countenance. 
It was on one occasion suggested by Mr. * * *” (subsequently one of 
the “‘ apostles”), ‘ soon after they were heard in the Sunday congrega- 
tion, that those who spoke should endeavour to restrain its loudness. 
But he was immediately rebuked by an utterance from Miss H.” (the 
false prophetess), “*Do you know what it is to have the word of God as 
a fire in your bones?’ and going on to say it could not be restrained ; 
which utterance was immediately confirmed by another from Miss 
K.C. ‘It is so; itis so.’ No further attempt was made to restrain 
them ; but they continued with full permission to exercise their powers 
in the Sunday congregation. These utterances, from the period of 
their full recognition, took, as might be expected, the entire control. 
Mr. Irving, and the congregation which remained with him, bowed to 
them as the voice of God; and under the progress of these utterances 
the system of Irvingism has been fashioned.” —Bazter’s Irvingism, 


pp. 18, 19, 


Here, then, at the very threshold of this new “ dispensation 
of the Spirit” we have the undeniable and remarkable fact that 


7? The names are given at full length in Mr. Baxter’s second pamphlet. 
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the chief agent in causing these utterances to be produced in the 

ublic congregation, and in preventing any restraint from. being 
imposed upon them, was one subsequently convicted and rejected 
as a “false prophetess,” upon her own confession, and by the 
verdict of her sister-prophetesses, who ‘in power, pronounced 
that the whole work in her was of the flesh, and not of the Lord’ 
(Narrative, p. 94); and the equally undeniable and remarkable 
fact, that the utterances of those who to this day lay claim to the 
spirit of true prophecy, accorded with the utterances of the “ false 
prophetess,” and set upon them the seal of confirmation, The 
same striking fact recurs in the case of Mr. Baxter himself, who 
was for several months reckoned a chief prophet among them, 
whose utterances were in perfect agreement with those of the 
other prophets and prophetesses, and who subsequently withdrew 
from the sect, and unequivocally declared the whole work to be 
of Satan; and that not upon being convicted as a false prophet 
like Miss H., but in consequence of the conviction spontaneously 

roduced in his mind, by repeated failures of the prophecies, and 
~ the false doctrine to which the utterances gave witness, that 
the work was not of God but of the devil. 

Before we enter more fully into the account which Mr. Baxter 
gives of his own experience while under the delusion, it will not 
be uninteresting to compare with the facts above stated the 
account of a similar delusion which made its appearance in 
London at the beginning of the last century, and was of sufficient 
importance at the time, to call forth a violent attack upon it in 
William Whiston’s Boyle Lectures. The library of Sion College 
contains five volumes of ‘‘ Papers relating to the late false pro- 
phets, commonly called French* prophets ;” and a full account 
of the rise and progress of the sect, of the corruptions into which 
it fell, and of its consequent downfall, was composed by Dr. 
Hughson", as late as the year 1814, chiefly from a book pub- 
lished at the time by one of the prophets themselves!, whose 
eyes, like those of Mr. Baxter, were opened to the delusive cha- 
racter of the work. The purport of the prophecy of these 
‘French prophets” was, as in the present instance, the imme- 


* They are called “ French” prophets, because the delusion was set on foot here 
by three Camisards, who, by laying on of hands, communicated the power” by 
which they spoke, to others in this country, 

® The title of this curious tract is: “A copious Account of the French and 
English prophets, who infested London during 1707 and the following years ; the 
exhibition of some of them in the pillory, and a complete exposure of their in- 


famous practices. By D. Hughson, LL.D., Editor of the Hi 
other works. London, 1814.” istory of London and 


Under the title, “A Brand Snatched 


nd rom the Burning ; exemplified in the 
unparalleled case of Samuel Keimer.” The writer 
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diate approach of the second Advent. In a long apologetic mani- 
festo, on the character of “ the spirit,” published by the prophets 
themselves against the attacks of “divines and others,” many of 
whom did ‘own them to be actuated by a superior spirit,” but 
declared that spirit to be ‘the spirit of the devil,” the following 


curious passage occurs :— 


‘This spirit prepares and adorns the bride against the coming of the 
bridegroom. Without such a presence, and the extraordinary gifts and 
powers of the Spirit of God, neither the spreading and full establishing of 
the Gospel, nor the promised union of all nations into one faith and one 
law, nor the fulness. of God’s kingdom can ever be expected to be 
brought about. Its presence and immediate operations and gifts are 
necessary for the beginning of the conversion of man to God and His 
Christ. And now, when the harvest remains yet to be made (for what 
has been done hitherto is but an earnest), and when Christendom itself 
is deplorably hardened, misled, and divided, its immediate concurrence 
and manifestations are not less necessary, but rather more.”—Hughson’s 


Copious Account, p. 11. 


Here we have the same demonstration of the necessity of this 
new dispensation, and on the same ground, the miserable state of 
Christendom, which we have already noticed in Mr. Drummond’s 
book. The manner in which “the spirit” acted, was by violent 
and involuntary agitations with a loud roaring voice. ‘They 
are,” says the manifesto (p. 5), ‘‘sometimes such as cannot at 
all be imitated; no, not by the persons themselves, out of in- 
spiration.” Keimer describes them (p. 18), as ‘* very violent 
and strange agitations or shakings of the body,” accompanied by 
“loud and terrifying hiccups and throbs;” in another place 
(p. 20), where he relates one of the inspiration scenes, he states 
that ‘‘between every two or three words speaking,” the party 
under the influence of the power “cried, ‘Hoh! hoh! hoh! 
hoh! O—h! o—h! o—h!’ as if he were taking his last gasp ;” 
and upon one occasion (p. 60) he mentions that “a prophetess 
wo out in so hideous a manner ‘ The devil! the devil! the 
devil !’ that it terrified the believers themselves.” 

The parties that were caught in the snare of this delusion, were 
(p. 19) ‘generally persons that had made a serious profession of 
religion under the various denominations ;” men who (p. 39) “in 
the sincerity of their hearts, were seeking the way to Sion, but 
through ignorance were enticed and prevailed upon by the voice 
of the deluder ;” several of them “being men of distinguished 
sense and judgment in natural things, as well as substance.” Jn 
the catalogue of the principal characters (pp. 77—81) appended 
to the narrative, are mentioned the names of Sir Richard 
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Bulkely, Lady Jane Forbes, a Mr. Everard, who was Envoy 
from the British Court to France, and various other persons of a 
respectable condition in life, as lawyers, physicians, merchants, 
&c. There was also among them a clergyman of the name of 
Foster, a prebendary of Sarum, who publicly in the pulpit pro- 
fessed his belief in the manifestations, in consequence of which he 
was suspended for six months by Bishop Burnet. Among the 
prophetesses one Anne Topham was chiefly conspicuous, who | 
went by the sobriquet “the bishop,” on account of “ the orders ‘ 


: 


for meetings and missions coming so often through her mouth ;” \ 
notwithstanding which she was subsequently turned out of the 1a 
sect. 
The gross fleshly sins into which the prophets at last fell, and 
that under the express direction of “the spirit,” finally revealed 
the real origin and character of their inspiration ; but long before “ 
this took place, there were indications that it was a lying spirit 
that spoke in them, quite sufficient to have undeceived the ‘ be- 
lievers,” but for the extraordinary subtilty of the spirit in turning 
aside difficulties, and devising evasive pleas, and the still more 
extraordinary blindness by which the minds of its deluded fol- 
lowers were overcast. The most definite and explicit prophecies 
ended in failure and disappointment ; and the occasional strange- 
ness of the commands given by “the spirit,” created much per- 
plexity, and excited suspicions, more than once. But they had 
n taught by the spirit (p. 67) that “true saving faith con- | 
sisted in an implicit belief in, and strict obedience to whatsoever La 
that spirit commanded, without consulting their reason, or having 
regard to the commands of God as revealed in Scripture ;” and 
when, upon one occasion (p. 58), one of the prophetesses was 
unwilling to go, at the bidding of the spirit, and pronounce a 
sick man whole, because she had been so often disappointed, “the 
spirit, through her own mouth, severely reproved and threatened 


her.” As she still resisted, ‘the spirit” came upon one of the 
aren very violently, and ‘terribly reproved and threatened 
ier for her disobedience, commanding her still to obey, which she, 
with the greatest reluctance possible, at last did, by going to the 
| sick man, under violent agitations, and pronouncing him whole.” 
i The sick man, however, died shortly after ; as another of the sect 
Dr. Emes, had done before under similar circumstances, On 
it many other occasions, detailed by Keimer, the most explicit pro- 
| phecics came to nothing when the time fixed for their fulfilment 


arrived ; yet the delusion retained its hold upon the members of 
the sect. 
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: “Though in every thing we found ourselves disappointed,” Keimer 
7 continues, “‘ yet so deeply rooted were we in this delusion, that all the 
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reason, solid arguments, and plain Scriptures that were brought by 
our friends, to convince us of our grand mistake, proved ineffectual.” 
Hughson’s Copious Account, pp. 47, 48. 


And again, further on: 


“The many failures which had come from the mouths of the inspired, 
and many of a public nature, began to give some people a little uneasi- 
ness, fearing they were not of God. Upon which, Nicholas Facio, a 
great mathematician, a member of the Royal Society, and one, as it is 
said, who understands well to speak and write fifty-two languages, 
writes a very cunning and subtile exposition on the 22nd verse of the 
18th chapter of Deuteronomy, viz. ‘ When a prophet speaketh in the 
name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, that is the 
thing which the Lord hath not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it 
presumptuously: thou shalt not be afraid of him.’ This exposition 
was so cunningly made, that I now verily believe, had twenty Jesuits 
joined together to consult, they could not have given a more clever turn 
to overthrow the meaning of so clear a text, as this Facio did. His ex- 
position was handed about amongst believers, and, I think, not without 
its intended success.” —Hughson’s Copious Account, pp. 49, 50. 


We now turn to the description which Mr. Baxter gives of 
that power of which he was, for a time, the subject, and of the 
circumstances by which he was afterwards led to the conclusion, 
that the spirit which spake in him was a lying spirit. His atten- 
tion, it appears, had been directed to the question of spiritual 
gifts; and he had been led to think favourably of the manifesta- 
tions which had recently commenced in London, before he came 
into personal contact with any of the parties. The following is 
his own account of his first attendance at one of the private prayer 
mectings at which, at that period, none but the gifted persons, or 
persons anxious to obtain the gift, were permitted to be present. 


*‘ Having obtained an introduction, I attended; my mind fully con- 
vinced that the power was of God, and prepared, as such, to listen to the 
utterances. After one or two brethren had read and prayed, Mr. T— 
(Taplin) was made to speak two or three words very distinctly, and 
with an energy and depth of tone which seemed to me extraordinary, 
and it fell upon me as a supernatural utterance, which I ascribed to the 
power of God; the words were in a tongue I did not understand. In 
a few minutes Miss E. C. broke out in an utterance in English, which, 
as to matter and manner, and the influence it had upon me, I at once 
bowed to as the utterance of the Spirit of God. Those who have heard 
the powerful and commanding utterance need no description; but they 
who have not, may conceive, what an unnatural and unaccustomed tone 
of voice, an intense and riveting power of expression—with the declara- 
tion of a cutting rebuke to all who were present, and applicable to my 
own state of mind in particular—would effect upon me, and upon the 
others who were come together, expecting to hear the voice of the Spirit 
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of God. In the midst of the feeling of awe and reverence which this 
produced, I was myself seized upon by the power; and in much 
struggling against it, was made to cry out, and myself to give forth a 
confession of my own sin in the matter for which we were rebuked ; and 
afterwards to utter a prophecy that the messengers of the Lord should 
go forth, publishing to the ends of the earth in the mighty power of 
God, the testimony of the near coming of the Lord Jesus, The rebuke 
had been for not declaring the near coming of Jesus ; and I was smitten 
in conscience, having many times refrained from speaking of it to the 
people, under a fear they might stumble over it, and be offended.” — 


Baxter's Narrative, pp. 4, 5. 


The last allusion to what Mr. Baxter conceived to be his sin in j 
this matter, refers to his practice of privately teaching the poor 
in the parish in which he resided. With regard to the testimony 4 
borne by the utterance to the Lord Jesus, it should not be for- a 
| otten, that the devils were among the first to bear witness to 
“ the Lord at His first coming’, and that one of the most explicit 
testimonies to the truth of the Gospel was that of the damsel at 
: Philippi, who was possessed with a spirit of divination*®. But to 
Te return to Mr. Baxter, and the effect which “the power” produced 
hi upon him. Speaking of a subsequent occasion, he says, 


~ 


| ‘* Suddenly the power came down upon me, and I found myself lifted 
t up in soul to God, my wandering thoughts at once riveted, and 
calmness of mind given me. By a constraint I cannot describe, I was 
| made to speak—at the same time shrinking from utterance, and yet 
| rejoicing in it. The utterance was a prayer that the Lord would have 
mercy upon me and deliver me from fleshly weakness, and would : 
graciously bestow upon me the gifts of His Spirit, ‘the gift of wisdom, 
the gift of knowledge, the gift of faith, the working of miracles, the | 
gifts of healing, the gift of prophecy, the gift of tongues, and the inter- 
pretation of tongues; and that he would open my mouth and give me \ 3 
strength to declare his glory.’ This prayer, short almost as I have now ; 
penned it, was forced from me by the constraint of the power which acted 
upon me; and the utterance was so loud, that I put my handkerchief to 
my mouth to stop the sound that I might not alarm the house. When I 
had reached the last word I have written, the power died off me, and I 
was left just as before, save in amazement at what had passed, and 
i? filled, as it seemed to me, with thankfulness to God for His great love 

so manifested to me. With the power there came upon me a strong 
conviction—* This is the Spirit of God ; what you are now praying is of 

the Spirit of God, and must, therefore, be the mind of God; and what 

you are asking, will surely be given to you.’ This conviction—strong as 

it was at the moment—was never shaken, until the whole work fell to 
pieces. But from that day I acted in the full assurance that in God’s 


~ 
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own good time all these gifts would be bestowed upon me.”—Barter's 
Narrative, pp. 8, 9. 


In this conviction Mr. Baxter was confirmed by the testimony 
of the other prophets and prophetesses, not only by the agree- 
ment of their utterance with his own on many occasions, but by 
the voice of prophecy in them, pointing him out as one of the 
chiefest instruments of the Lord in this new dispensation. To 
mention but one instance which occurred immediately after a 
most painful scene, of which a casual visiter was the object : 


“As I passed Mrs. C.” (one of the prophetesses) “I took her hand 
to shake hands with her, when the power came upon her, and, holding 
my hand, she addressed me before all the company; beginning, by 
setting out Jesus Christ, and proceeding, as the prophet of Christ, to 
declare that Jesus had sent His angel, and touched my lips with a 
living coal not many days past; that the word of the Lord proceeded 
from my lips, and I was a prophet, and more than a prophet, for I 
should speak with authority ; that I was a chosen stone in the temple 
of the Lord; but warning the people not to rest in the vessel, for 
though I was a chief stone, yet I was not the chief corner-stone,”— 
Baxter’s Narrative, p. 73. 


While a personal belief in the power from which these utter- 
ances proceeded, was thus insinuated into the mind through the 
subtlest of all the channels of mischief, spiritual pride, and love 
of distinction, failures which must, we should have thought, have 
removed the delusion at once, and drawn attention to its real 
character, were of constant occurrence. The following may serve 
as a specimen : 


“After breakfast, when sitting with Mr. Irving, Mr. P., and a few 
others, Mr. Irving remarked that Mr. T., when in the Court of Chan- 
cery, had found the power mightily upon him, but never a distinct 
impulse to utterance. Whilst he was speaking on it, I was made in 
power to declare, ‘There go I, and thence to the prison-house.’ This 
was followed by a prophecy setting forth the darkness of the visible 
church, referring to the king as the head of the Church of England, 
and to the chancellor as the keeper of the conscience of the king. That 
a testimony should that day be borne before him which should make 
the nation tremble at what was coming to pass. That I was to go 
and bear this testimony, and for the testimony should be cast into prison. 
That the abomination of desolation would be set up in the land, and 
Satan sit in the high places of the Church, showing himself to be God. 
That the world had now the possession of the visible church, but for 
the purity of doctrine of the Church of England, she, as the last 
portion of the visible church, had been accounted holy by the Lord ; 
but she had gone on in worldly cares, and was now so provoking the 
Lord, and by worldly-mindedness so quenching the Spirit of God, that 
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God had cast her off. That it was necessary a spiritual minister should 
bear testimony before the conscience-keeper of the head of this 
church, and then the abomination of desolation would be set up, 
and every man must flee to the mountains. Much was added of the 
judgments of God in the midst of the land. The power upon me was 
overwhelming. I gave all present a solemn benediction, as though I 
was departing altogether from among them, and forbidding Mr. Irving, 
who rose to speak to me as I was going, I went out under the con- 
straint of the power, and shaped my way to the court of the chancellor, 
to bear the testimony to which I was commanded. 

“ As I went on towards the court, the sufferings and trials I under- 
went were almost beyond endurance. Might it not be a delusion? 
Ought I not to consider my own character in the sight of the world, 
which would be forfeited by such an act; and the ruin of all worldly 
prospects, which would ensue from it, and from my imprisonment? 
These and a thousand more subtle and trying suggestions were cast in 
upon me; but confident that the power speaking in me was of God, it 
seemed my duty to obey at every sacrifice; and without counting the 
cost, I gave myself up to God to do with me and use me as He should 
see fit. In this mind I went on, expecting, as I entered the court of 
the chancellor, the power would come upon me, and I should be made 
to bear testimony before him. I knew not what I was to say, but 
supposed, that, as on all other occasions, the subject and utterance 
would be together given. When I entered, no power came onme. I 
stood in the court before the chancellor for three or four hours, momen- 
tarily expecting the power to come upon me, and as the time length- 
ened, more and more perplexed at its absence. I was tempted to speak 
in my own strength without the power; but I judged this would not be 
faithful to the word spoken, as my testimony would not have been in 
the Spirit. After waiting this time I came out of court, convinced 
there was nothing for me to say. 

“The mental conflict was most painful. I left the court under the 
conviction I had been deluded. If I were deluded, how was it with 
the others who spoke in the power, one of whom had borne direct 
testimony to my utterance being of God; and the others of whom had 
received me, and heard me, and spoken in power with me, as one of 
them! Here, however, I failed; I adjudged myself deceived, but I 
had not sufficient proof, as I thought, to sit in judgment upon them. 
I thought I had stumbled, but I dared not condemn them. I went at 
once to Mr, Irving, who, anxious as to the issue of my mission 
welcomed me as delivered from prison. TI said to him, ‘ We are snared 
—we are deceived ; I had no message before the chancellor.’ He in- 
quired particulars, but could give no solution. He said, ‘We must 
wait. You certainly have received the gift; and the gifts and calling 
of God are without repentance.’ We set ourselves to search whether 
: any thing - “e mistaken the directions of the power, but could not 
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witness of me?’ ‘True,’ said he, ‘ but their’s has been tried in every 
way.’ He then mentioned the trials... . 

“Deeply was I troubled and perplexed, and much was I humbled 
before God. But my eyes not being opened fully to see that the 
whole work must stand or fall together; and not being instructed, as I 
have since most painfully been, of the subtlety and cunning craftiness of 
the enemy; my prayers were yet made in a confidence that a work of 
God was in the midst of us, and my doubts were of my own individual 
gift. In the morning I attended the prayer-meeting, though so much 
burdened as not to be able to lift up my heart among them. An 
utterance came from Miss E. C.; ‘ It is discernment—it is discernment 
ye lack: seek ye for it—seek ye for it;’ and going on in the same 
strain, setting forth the love and faithfulness of God. I believe she 
knew nothing of the issue of the visit to the chancellor; but, be that 
as it may, the message impressed me as though it applied to my case, 
and I was led to think lack of discernment would be found to have 
occasioned my stumbling. However, my heaviness was not removed 
until after the meeting, when, at breakfast, the subject was alluded to, 
and the text in Jeremiah was quoted—where it is said, ‘Thou hast 
deceived me, and I was deceived. Then said I, I will not speak the 
word of the Lord any more; but the word of the Lord was unto me as 
a fire in my bones.’ When I had read this, and was thinking upon it, 
the power came upon me, and I was made to say, ‘ The word of the 
Lord is as fire, and if ye, O vessel! who speak, refuse to obey the 
word, ye shall utterly perish—ye have obeyed the word of the Lord— 
ye went to the place of testimony—the Spirit was quenched before the 
conscience of the King—ye, a spiritual minister, have borne witness 
there ; and were ye not cast into prison? has not the dark dungeon 
been your prison-house since ye came from the place of testimony ? 
Ye lack discernment:—ye must read the word spiritually—the abomi- 
nation of desolation is set up—the Spirit of God is quenched in all the 
churches of the land; and now the mystical Man of Sin is enthroned, 
and sitteth in the temple of God, showing himself that he is God.’— 
Then followed a command to flee to the mountains—to come out of 
Babylon and be separate ; and much more concerning the Lord’s work 
and the duty of His people-—This acted like electricity. 1 thought, 
and those who had heard the message of the former morning thought 
with me, that read spiritually, in which way I ought to have read it, 
the message concerning the chancellor had been fulfilled by my silent 
testimony, and my subsequent darkness and bondage. My satisfaction 
was complete: the explanation seemed then to me quite satisfactory ; 
though now, I confess, it seems to me but a deep subtlety for explain- 
ing away a manifest failure of the word.”—-Bazter’s Narrative, 
pp. 24—28. 


It is almost incredible that so shallow a subterfuge should have 
availed to silence the doubts of a rational mind; nor can it be 
accounted for on any other principle than that assigned by Mr. 
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Baxter himself, namely, that “if we put ourselves under the 
power of the enemy, by. giving heed to seducing spirits,” the 
result is, that ‘‘ our eyes are blinded, and our minds darkened by 
him, until we are both blind and foolish beyond belief.” Another 
and most startling instance of the power of the delusion is thus 


related : 

“At the close of the meeting, a scene occurred which baffles all 
description, and on which, whenever I now think, the deepest feelings 
of horror and shame creep over me. Mrs. C. was made, after our 
exposition was concluded, to cry out in a most piercing utterance, that 
there was some one in the midst of us who was provoking the Lord by 
jealousy, envy, and hard thoughts of His servants the prophets. Re- 
garding this, as we all did, as the Spirit of God, every one was cast 
back in examination of his own thoughts; and, as the gift of prophecy 
was a general object of desire, many tender consciences converted 
their admiration of, and longing after, the gift, into an envy and provo- 
cation. A feeling of dismay seemed to run through the company, but 
no one answered. The accusation was reiterated, with a demand that 
the person should step forward, and confess. Many present, one after 
another, came forward, and, confessing some sin, inquired if they were 
any of them the culprit. None of these, however, were recognized as 
such. The cry again went forth, and my voice was mingled with 
Mrs, C.’s, declaring the person who was meant was conscious of it. 
The agony expressed on many countenances was intense; one man 
was so overcome, that his head fell on the chair, as though he were 
paralyzed, uttering an unnatural moaning cry, which showed the 
intensity of his mental agony. I was made in power to pray the Lord 
to discover the offender, and ease the consciences of His children. But 
after some time spent in this state, seeing the person was not found, 
we prepared to go home.” —Saater’s Narrative, pp. 72, 738. 


Then followed the scene already referred to‘, in which Mr. 
Baxter was acknowledged by the prophetess who had first given 
utterance to the denunciation, as ‘a chief stone,” though * not 
the chief corner-stone.” After relating the substance of her pro- 
pheey concerning him, Mr. Baxter thus resumes the narrative of 
the circumstances connected with the denunciation. 


“When she had concluded, I turned round to Mr. Irving, intending 
to ask all present to kneel down to pray, when Mr. Irving silently 
pointed to a person who stood by, and looking to him I saw a power 
resting upon him, and he struggling to give utterance. I paused, and 
When utterance broke from him, instead of articulate words, nothing 
but muttering followed, and with this an expression of countenance 
most revolting. Lifting up a prayer to God to judge His own cause, 
and preserve us from judging unjustly of a brother; almost at the same 


* See above, p. 27. 
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moment an utterance broke from Mrs. C., and from myself; ‘It is an 
evil spirit.’ A thrill of horror passed through the company, and pre- 
sently an utterance came from Mrs. C,—‘ Rebuke the unclean spirit, 
and command him to enter no more into him.’ ‘The power came upon 
me, and I said, ‘In the name of Jesus, I adjure thee, thou foul spirit, 
to come out of the man, and enter no more into him.’ The man, how- 
ever, continued muttering and speaking nonsense. Again the com- 
mand came from Mrs, C., and the power upon me, and I used the 
same words over him again. Lady ——, who was present, and had 
before once or twice spoken in the power, under an impulse of the 
power, rose up, and stretching her hands towards me, cried out in 
power, ‘Greater is he that is in you, than he that is in the world;’ 
and repeating this several times, sank down on the floor, We all 
paused. The muttering and disgusting utterances continued. Mr. 
Irving suggested, ‘This kind goeth not forth but with prayer and 
fasting.’ We were, however, confounded, and the only explication I 
could suggest, was, that the word of God had gone forth for the expul- 
sion of the evil spirit, and we must rest in faith, that in due time the 
effect would follow, and the man be delivered.”—Dazter’s Narrative, 
p. 74. 

It is hardly necessary to point out what must at once suggest 
itself to every reflecting mind, that however satisfactory the 
explanation attempted by Mr. Irving might have been, if parties 
usually endowed with the power of casting out evil spirits, had of 
their own mere motion endeavoured to exercise that power in any 
particular case, and had been unsuccessful, it is wholly insufficient 
to account for the failure, when the attempt to cast out what 
had been declared by the voice of this supernatural utterance to 
be “an evil spirit,” was made by the express command of the 
same supernatural utterance speaking through one person, and in 
the power of that utterance speaking through another; and not 
only so, but when both the command and the attempt were 
repeated, and still it continued a failure. A curious contrast to 
this abortive exorcism is furnished by a case of successful exorcism 
used against this “ power” itself, which, though not connected 
with Mr. Baxter’s personal narrative, is yet related by him, as 
throwing great light upon the whole subject : 


“In the latter end of the past year [#.e. 1832], two children of a pious 
and exemplary clergyman in Gloucestershire, had been made to speak by 
a supernatural power. They were twins, a boy and agirl, and only eight 
or nine years of age; children in whom nothing of a religious turn had 
been remarked. Their parents were, unfortunately, led to seek after 
the manifestations, believing them to be of the Spirit of God. From 
the time the mouths of the children were opened, their conduct seemed 
so much changed, that they appeared most religious and devoted chil- 
dren. Their utterance was most astounding ; beginning in the setting 
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forth of Jesus, and calling to self-abasement before His cross; and 
proceeding with such recital of Scripture, and such power of argument 
and exhortation, as might be said to surpass many able ministers, and 
certainly quite out of the compass of children of their age and under- 
standing, Having, by this demonstration of power, of truth and 
holiness, gained the confidence of their parents and friends, they were 
carried on to deliver prophecies of things which were coming to pass— 
then uttering commands to their parents and friends, and sending them 
here and there—denouncing the judgments of God upon the church and 
world, and setting a day for a particular manifestation of judgment.— 
Shortly things were spoken by them which seemed to their parents 
contrary to Scripture, and they were startled by an utterance forbidding 
to marry. This was so plainly the work of a false spirit, that their 
parents and friends were greatly distressed ; and, though much awed 
by the influence which the power had obtained over them, they remem- 
bered they had forgotten the command, ‘ Try the spirits;’ and they 
wished to try the spirit in the children by the Scripture test. They 
accordingly called the boy, and told him their doubts, and that they 
must try the spirit. ‘The boy seemed to be much wrought upon by the 
power, and in the supernatural utterance said, ‘ Ye may try the spirits 
in men, but ye may not try the spirits in children, Ye will surely be 
punished.’ They, however, persisted ; though the father was so much 
agitated, as not to be able to do it; yet the curate addressed the spirit 
in the child, and demanded, in the words of Scripture, a confession that 
Christ was come in the flesh. Paleness and agitation increased over 
the child, till an utterance broke from him, ‘I will never confess it.’ 
They were thus satisfied that it was an evil power which spoke in him, 
and the curate went on to say, ‘I command thee, thou false spirit, in 
the name of Jesus, to come out of the child.’ As the child afterwards 
described his feelings, he felt as though a coldness were removed from 
his heart, and passed away from him. They told the child, if he felt 
the power coming on him again, to resist it, and several times he did 
so. Once, some time afterwards, from his mistaking something his 
parents had said to him, to be a direction to yield to the power, if it 
should again come on him, he did yield to it, and spoke supernaturally 
as before; but being corrected, and thenceforth resisting the power 
whenever it came upon him, he was entirely freed from it. This nar- 
rative, which I first saw in print, has been confirmed to me by one who 
was an eye and ear witness of the whole. If any one should be inclined 
to doubt whether any supernatural agency has been manifested in the 
adults, and should be led to think excitement, coupled with a fervid 
imagination, is sufficient to account for all that has occurred in them ; 
he will yet be compelled to acknowledge, that in these children, at 


least, neither excitement nor imagination can account for it.”—Baater’s 
Narrative, pp. 97, 98. 


To Mr. Baxter's voucher for the truth of this story, on the 
evidence of an eye and ear witness, we can add our own testimony ; 
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having had the whole transaction, with many more circumstances 
of detail, communicated to us by a clergyman who was personally 
acquainted with both the father of the children, and with his 
curate, and had received his information from their own lips. 

From ‘these illustrations of the character of the supernatural 
power by which the Irvingite sect is held captive, we now turn to 
those particular points which led Mr. Baxter to the conclusion 
that the whole work was of Satan, and which are at the same 
time of considerable importance in determining the present cha- 
racter and position of the sect. These points refer partly to 
doctrine, and partly to Church order ; in both which considerable 
innovations were brought in under the influence of ‘‘ the utter- 
ances.” With regard to doctrine, the principal point is the 
erroneous view taken by Mr. Irving of the flesh of our blessed 
Lord, a view which of itself is sufficient to show, that the spirit 
from which these utterances proceed, is not of God. The nature 
of the error itself, and the extent to which the character of the 
utterance, and consequently that of the whole sect, are involved 
in it, will be best gathered from Mr. Baxter’s account of what 
took place between him and Mr. Irving on the subject. Mr. 
Baxter, who was at that time in the country, had, it seems, had 
his doubts as to Mr. Irving’s soundness, in consequence of which 
he was moved to write to him “in power.” Before Mr. Irving 
had time to answer, Mr. Baxter had two passages in Mr. Irving’s 
book on the Human Nature of Christ pointed out to him by a 
clergyman, a friend of his, which could leave no doubt as to what 
Mr. Irving really taught. The passages were as follows: 


** And in the face of all these certainties, if a man will say that His 
(Christ’s) flesh was not sinful flesh as ours is, with the same dispositions, 
and propensities, and wants, and afflictions, then, I say, God hath sent 
that man strong delusions that he should believe a lie.” (‘ Human 
Nature, &c. p. 23.”)—Bazter’s Narrative, p. 101. 

‘Now if there had not been in Christ’s nature appetiles, ambitions, 
and spiritual darkenings, how, I ask, could the devil have addressed 
these several temptations to his will?” (‘* Human Nature, p. 24.”)— 
Baxter’s Narrative, p. 101. | 

The reading of these passages drew from Mr. Baxter, in the 
presence of his friend, ‘‘an utterance in power” to this effect, 
‘‘ He has erred, he has erred.” Confirmed by this utterance in 
his own view of the holiness of Christ’s human nature, Mr. Baxter, 
after some further investigation of Mr. Irving’s writings, which 
discovered to him his further unsoundness in regard to the holi- 
ness of believers, addressed to Mr. Irving a second letter. 


‘In much heaviness, I sat down to write to Mr. Irving, stating 
fully his error in conceiving the law of sin to be in the flesh of Jesus; 
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ived to be the truth concerning our holi- 
ness. That as by faith accepted in Christ and clothed in His righ- 
teousness, so we are in the sight of the Father holy and without blame. 
But whilst in the flesh, the law of sin remains even In them who are 
regenerate, and the flesh lusteth against the Spirit. And though our 
mark and aim should be, to ‘ be perfect even as our Father is perfect ; 
yet that we all come short of perfect holiness in the flesh, and are 
unprofitable servants. —As Mr. Irving regarded me destined to the 
apostolic office, and set for the instruction of his Church, I had great 
confidence that he would receive this, and would be led to retract and 
abandon his errors, and thus remove a great stumbling-block from his 
door.’ —Bazter’s Narrative, p. 102. 

The result was, after a few days, a letter from Mr. Irving, 
which Mr. Baxter gives in full, on the ground that it was mainly 
instrumental in opening his eyes to the delusion by which he and 
others were bound, and which, as an authentic document, not 
only of the tenets of the sect, but of the fact that the alleged 
inspiration of the sect bears testimony to those tenets, we think it 
useful to place permanently on record : 

‘* London, 21st April, 1832. 

‘My dear Brother,—Read this letter with your eye on God.—We 
have great need, especially the spiritual amongst us, to walk humbly 
with the Lord. Your first letter, containing the utterance of the Spirit, 
without any expression of his intention in sending it to me, led me 
very deeply to ponder the subject of our Lord’s flesh, and to cry upon 
the Lord to examine me; and to the same exercise of soul had I been 
drawn by the utterance of the Spirit, and the experience of the spiritual 
of my flock in these days past. These things put me into a fit condi- 
tion for receiving the full impression of your last letter, which arrived 
last night, after [ had preached a sermon on the Holy Generation of 
the Flesh of Christ. This I had done, in order to express anew, before 
my people, with all caution and consideration, what I firmly believe 
to be the truth; and to guard them against the effect of any rash and 
unguarded expressions which I might at any time have used. All 
night long, my soul, sleeping and waking, was exercised upon the 
subject of your last letter. And it being wonderfully ordered in God’s 
providence, that Mrs. C. should be in town for a day or two; and that 
Miss I. C., though desirous to go home before breakfast, was so bur- 
dened as not to be able to go: these two prophetesses of the Lord, who 
have been His mouth of wisdom and of warning to me and my church 
in all perplexities ; 1 called along with my wife, who had read your 
letter and read it to me, and having spread the whole matter before the 
Lord, and twice besought His presence, we proceeded to read your 
letters in order.—Upon your first letter, there was no utterance of the 
Spirit, nor expression of any kind amongst us, but that of assent.— 
When we had read the two first pages of the second, wherein you 
reason upon the words of the Spirit, ‘ He has erred, he has erred,’ given 
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to you upon two sentences of my book; and bring forward your views 
of our Lord’s flesh, and of the believer’s holiness, in contra-distinction 
from mine—we paused ; and seeing there was so manifest a discrepancy 
between us, I solemnly besought the Lord that He would speak His 
own mind in the matter. Instantly the Spirit came upon Miss E. C., 
and after speaking in a very grieved tone and spirit in a tongue, she 
was made to declare many words which I will not take upon me to 
attempt to repeat, seeing the Spirit hath discountenanced such attempts. 
But the substance was most precisely this—that you had been snared 
by departing from the word and the testimony—that I had maintained 
the truth, and the Lord was well pleased with me for it—that I must 
not flinch now, but be more bold for it than heretofore—that He had 
honoured me for it, and I must not draw back—that in some words I 
had erred, and that the word of the Spirit by you was therefore true,— 
and that if I waited upon the Lord, He would show them me*by His 
Spirit, but that He had forgiven it because He knew that my heart 
was right towards Him—that I had maintained the truth and must not 
draw back from maintaining it. ‘Thereupon we knelt down, and having 
confessed my sin, and thanked Him for His mercy, I proceeded to 
entreat Him for you, that you might be delivered from the snare in 
which you were taken concerning the flesh of Christ and the holiness 
of the believer. This done, I sought to recover and recount the sub- 
stance of the utterance as above given, that by their help I might 
report it to you exactly. My wife was mentioning a doubt, whether it 
should not simply be left to the Lord, and not dealt with in the under- 
standing at all; seeing that in your letter you had gone astray by 
commenting in your own understanding on the words of the Spirit, 
‘ lie hath erred,’ as applicable to two sentences of my book, and applied 
them to my whole doctrine, which the Spirit had just declared to be 
‘the truth,’ that ‘must be maintained:’ when Mrs. C. was made to 
speak in a tongue with great authority and strength, and immediately 
after in English, to the effect, that you had stumbled greatly by bring- 
ing your own carnal understanding to spiritual things—that truth in the 
inward parts, the law of God in the heart, wrought in us the fulfilment 
of the righteousness of the law in all our members; and that union 
with Jesus brought into us the holiness of Jesus in body, soul, and 
spirit—that the Lord would have a church upon the earth, holy as He, 
is holy ; the light of the world as He is the light of the world—that 
some had sought to bring this about in the flesh—that you had been 
snared in the opposite extreme of denying it altogether, and making a 
distinction between Christ’s holiness and that of His Church—that you 
must be informed of it, because this it was which was preventing the 
work of the Lord. There was a third utterance through Miss E. C. to 
teach me that Satan sought to overthrow my confidence in the truth, 
and to bring me into a snare, but that I was called upon to maintain it 
now more firmly than ever. 

‘‘ There were no more utterances; but when we came to that part of 
your letter where you say, ‘Concerning the vessels by whom He 
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speaks, you have fearfully provoked Him, and they are ready to burst 
asunder under your hands*, There was great indignation felt by both 
the vessels of the Lord present, and great sense of injustice felt by 
myself. For, oh! dear brother, I have done all things to know and 
follow the mind of the Lord in respect of them. It was indeed said, 
I think in the Spirit, that this in you was the same Spirit of ‘the 
accuser of the brethren,’ which hath manifested itself lately amongst 
us in one of the gifted persons who spoke evil of me in the midst of the 
congregation. But the Lord hath showed him that though it was with 
power, the power was not from God but from Satan, to whom, by hard 
and unjust thoughts of me, he had opened the door. Ah! dear brother, 
you have surely been much overseen in some way or other—search it 
out. The thing you spoke of I’. and of Miss H., was not of God. I 
fear, and am persuaded in my own mind, that you have not discrimi- 
nated duly, what is cf God and what is not of Him; and that sin in 
this matter, undiscerned and unconfessed, hath brought on greater falls, 
as we have seen amongst ourselves; and that now you are brought to 
oppose that very doctrine which alone can bring the church to be meet 
for her bridegroom :—that as He was holy in the flesh, so are we, 
through the grace of regeneration, brought to be holy—planted in a 
holy standing—the flesh dead to sin, as His flesh was dead to sin—and 
that by the baptism of the Holy Ghost we are brought into the fellow- 
ship of His power and fulness, to do the works which He also did, and 
greater works than these. 

‘“‘ When we came to that passage of your letter where you censure as 
‘fearfully erroneous’ a passage in the Day of Pentecost °, we were all 
made to feel that you were forgetting what you yourself had been made 
to utter so abundantly concerning the baptism with fire and the spiritual 
ministry. 

“I have read this to my wife, and Mrs. C., and Miss E. C., and 
they say it is a full and exact account. 

‘And now, upon the whole, my well-beloved brother and prophet of 
the Lord, I give you counsel to search and prove what it is that sits so 
heavy upon your conscience, for the Lord will surely reveal it. Con- 
cerning the flesh of Christ, we will discourse when we meet. I believe 
it to have been no better than other flesh, as to its passive qualities or 
. properties, as a creature thing, But that the power of the Son of God, 


* This Mr. Baxter explains in a note, by stating that the passage “was written 
under the dictation of the power ; and the impression on my mind was, that he had 
too much honoured me and the other persons speaking in ‘the power and SO had 
ang God, He, and those with him, evidently read it as though I accused 

) , — 
towards one or more of the speakers. The very opposite of 

* “ This passage,” says Mr. Baxter, ina note, “is the one (p. 39) in which he 
asserts, * Baptism of the Holy Ghost doth bring to every believer the sresence of 
the Father, and the power of the Holy Ghost, according to that Missa at the 
least, in which Christ, during the days of His flesh possessed the same j , had 
myself received what they all held to be the Baptism of the Holy Ghost, and ald 
therefore testify practically as well as doetrinally.” 
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as Son of man in it, believing in the Father, did for His obedience 
to become Son of man, receive such a measure of the Holy Ghost as 
sufficed to resist its own proclivity to the world and to Satan, and to 
make it obedient unto God in all things: which measure of the Spirit 
He received in his generation, and so had holy flesh ; and by exercise 
of the same faith, He kept His vineyard holy, and presented it holy to 
the great Husbandman. Regeneration, through faith, sealed in baptism, 
doth give to us the same measure of the Spirit to do the same work of 
making our flesh the holy thing, the temple of the Holy Ghost, body, 
soul, and spirit holy—wherefore we have the name, ‘ saints,’ or ‘ holy 
ones,’ ‘ sons of God,’ as He received those names in virtue of his gene- 
ration of the Holy Ghost. If we were to meet, I think we would not 
find much difference of mind as to the flesh of Christ. But as to your 
view of holiness, it is the very deepest, and darkest, and subtlest snare 
of the enemy. If you understood thoroughly the one subject, you would 
understand thoroughly the other. I say not that Christ had the motions 
of the flesh, but that the law of the flesh was there all present: but 
that whereas in us it is set on fire by an evil life, in Him it was, by a 
holy life, put down, and His flesh brought to be a holy altar, whereon 
the sacrifices and offerings for the sin of the world, and the whole 
burnt-offerings of sorrow, and confession, and penitence for others, 
might ever be offered up. And thus ought we to be, and shall be, 
when the flesh becometh the sackcloth covering ’. 

“Oh! brother, I have had many trials, but the Lord hath sustained 
me, and I dwell before I]im in peace of soul, though in much sorrow, 
because of the condition of His Church. I shall be glad when we meet. 
But, oh! I beeeech you, lay to heart the words which have been 
spoken by the Spirit, and doubt any words which may be spoken in 
you contrary thereto. For though an angel from heaven should come 
to me, testifying to your views of holiness, I would not receive him. 

**Do you hold correspondence with any of my flock, that you should 
speak so positively, yet so unjustly, concerning my treatment of the 
spiritual persons? or is there some meaning couched under it which I 
do not understand? Did the Spirit say so in you? If so, doubt that 
spirit; for certainly it is not true, they themselves being witnesses. 

“Fare you well. May the Lord have you in His holy keeping. 
Amen. 

Your faithful brother, 


Irvine.” 
(Baxter's Narrative, pp. 103—108.) 


This letter, Mr. Baxter says, was “a great blow” to him; and 
it is unquestionably a great blow to the character of the whole 


7 This Mr. Baxter explains to be an “allusion to Rev. xi., where the sackeloth 
covering of the witnesses is spoken of. Mrs. C. had been made to prophesy that 
the baptism by fire would burn out the carnal mind, and our flesh would then 
become a sackeloth covering, the clothing of the witnesses, and this is what Mr, 
Irving was looking forward to,” 
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work. While in reference to the utterance, ‘‘ He has erred, he 
has erred,” the utterance of “the prophetesses ” acknowledged that 
“the word of the Spirit by Mr. Baxter was true,” the same 
utterance virtually cancelled the admission so extorted, by the 
miserable subterfuge of censuring Mr. Baxter for “commenting 
in his own understanding on the words of the Spirit,” and by the 
re-assertion of the substantial truth of Mr. Irving’s doctrine on 
the human nature of Christ as the distinctive truth to be brought 
out by this new “ dispensation of the Spirit.” There is no need, 
in order to establish the fearfully erroneous character of that 
doctrine, to insist upon the two passages admitted by ‘the utter- 
ance” to be erroneously expressed ; this very letter of Mr. Irving, 
written upon “ the Spirit's” express declaration of “ the truth” 
to be “maintained more firmly than ever,” contains abundant 
affirmation of the heresy against which Mr. Baxter contended. 
To make ‘a distinction between Christ’s holiness and that of His 
Church,” is unequivocally declared to be a snare :—Christ’s flesh 
is declared *“ to have been no better than other flesh as to its passive 
qualities or properties, as a creature thing,” and for the inherent 
and innate holiness of Christ’s flesh as ‘a holy thing,” taken 
indeed of the substance of the Virgin, who was sinful, like all 
the other children of Adam, but made holy in her womb through 
its miraculous “generation by the Holy Ghost,” which is the 
Scriptural and Catholic truth on this subject, there is substituted 
the notion of a holiness not of nature, but only of life, by the 
indwelling in the flesh of Christ of ‘‘the power of the Son of 
God,” and of “such a measure of the Holy Ghost as sufficed to 
resist t/s own proclivity to the world and to Satan ;” and along 
with this there is a plain assertion of the correlative error, that 
“regeneration doth give to us the same measure of the Spirit to do 
the same work of making our flesh the holy thing, the temple of 
the Holy Ghost ;° “the very doctrine,” as is distinctly affirmed, 
‘which alone can bring the Church to be meet for the bride- 
groom.” 

We do not apprehend that any of our readers will require 
further proof than this, to convince them that Irvingism is 
tainted with heresy of the most pernicious kind, whatever judg- 
ment they may form as to the origin to whieh the “ utterances” 
are to be aseribed. Even those who, from the intricacy of the 
subject, may find it difficult, and from habitual incredulity in the 
reality of direct satanic agency, may be unwilling, to conclude 
with Mr. Baxter, that the utterances are indeed supernatural, 


but that they proceed from the evil one, will be ready to grant, 


that if there is more here than mere enthusiasm and hysterical 
excitement,—if there is a “spirit” speaking in these prophets 
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and prophetesses, it is quite clear, that to make such a confession 
as that put forth and attested by the utterance in Mr. Irving's 
letter to Mr. Baxter, is not, in the sense of holy writ, to ‘confess 
that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh ;” nor is the defect of this 
confession in the least cured by the singular device of printing the 
clause of the Nicene Creed, ‘* AND WAS MADE MAN,” in small 
capitals, as is the case in the Communion Office of their Liturgy 
(No. 3, at the head of this article) ; literally typifying the fact, 
that this is the cardinal point on which the sect is radically 
unsound, and desires to be thought pre-eminently sound. 

Besides the evidence which it furnishes on the doctrinal cha- 
racter of the sect, the above letter is remarkable for the insinua- 
tion which it contains, that the spirit which had spoken in Mr. 
Baxter might have been ‘‘the spirit” of ‘“‘the accuser of the 
brethren ;” and not only for the insinuation itself, but for the 
manner in which it is conveyed. ‘It was said, / think in the 
spirit, that this in you was the same spirit of ‘the accuser of 
the brethren’ which hath manifested itself lately amongst us in 
one of the gifted persons who spoke evil of me in the congrega- 
tion. But the Lord hath showed him, that though it was with 
power, that power was not from God but from Satan.” Here we 
have it hinted in one case, and in the other distinctly affirmed, 
that this ‘‘ power” manifested in the “ gifted persons,” was in 
two instances not of God, but of Satan; and that upon the 
evidence of the utterance itself. The question from which of 
those two opposite sources any given utterance proceeds, is, and 
that among the prophets and prophetesses themsclves, a debatable 
question, for the solution of which they depend on the assistance 
of the utterance itself. And it is by means of the “ uncertain 
sound” thus given forth by the trumpet of this “inspiration,” 
that all the confusions and uncertainties under which universal 
Christendom is labouring, are to be removed ! ‘lo a mind capable 
of the least reflection, and gifted with the most ordinary degree 
of sobriety, such a pretension, so advanced, carries with it its own 
refutation. 

‘That the parties themselves were not unconscious of the in- 
consistency of their position at this time, but without sufficient 
rectitude of purpose or moral energy to emancipate themselves, 
as Mr. Baxter did, from the trammels of the delusion in which 
they had been caught, appears evident from the fact that after 
the secession of Mr. Baxter they reverted to the original plan 
of “scleect meetings,” which on the express command of “ the 
spirit,” through Mr. Baxter and another of the prophets, had 
been for some time abandoned. On this point Mr. Baxter makes 
some forcible remarks : 
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“1 am deeply grieved to find it so: for here, in the midst of minds 
duly prepared, Satan can gradually develop the subjects of his delusion ; 
and, going on step by step, can unwarily lead his victims into extrava- 
gances, first of doctrine, and next of conduct, which they themselves 
would, without such gradual preparation, shudder to contemplate. So 
long as their proceedings are open to the public eye, there will always 
be some warning and remonstrance set before them, upon the develop- 
ment of any new choice. But when shut up to themselves, the mind 
is gradually darkened, and the delusion becomes daily stronger, until 
they are ripe for each successive stage of the mystery of iniquity.—As 
a proof of this, I may allude to the fact, that they are now avowedly 
exercising apostolic functions, upon the mere command of the voice, 
without pretending to have the signs of an apostle, ‘in signs, and won- 
ders, and mighty deeds:’ and the individual who has been thus set 
apart for the apostolic office, prays, in their meetings, in the following 
strain :—‘ Lord, am I not thine Apostle ?—yet where are the signs of my 
Apostleship ?—where are the wonders and mighty deeds?—-O Lord, 
send them down upon us,’ &c. He has, as an Apostle, and in the 
name of an Apostle, laid hands on several, and ordained them to the 
ministerial office, as evangelists and elders ; yet it is not pretended that 
the manifestation of the baptism of the Holy Ghost follows, with the 
laying on of his hands !—When I was amongst them, we were all of one 
mind, that the apostolic office could not be exercised, until the signs of 
an Apostle, in ‘signs, wonders, and mighty deeds,’ were manifest in 
the individual claiming the apostolic office ; and were also of one mind, 
that the baptism with the Holy Ghost would attend the laying on of 
the hands of the Apostle*, It appears in their private meetings this 
further depth of ‘folly’ has been added to the ‘folly’ to which I 
wickedly introduced them; and they are so hardened under it, that 
they do not now hesitate publicly to declare it.’—Bazter’s Narrative, 
pp. 84, 85. 


What Mr. Baxter here anticipated, writing in 1833, has been 
fully verified since. Although the sect has its public services, 
there is an esoteric mysticism connected with it which shuns 
inquiry. ‘The pretensions to prophecy, and even to miracles, are, 
indeed, in no degree abated; but the whole thing is carefully 


* Besides this promise of “ Apostles with the full endowment of Apostles in the 
power of miracles and signs and wonders and gifts of the Holy Ghost,” Mr. Baxter 
mentions four other important prophecies, which (to say nothing of many predictions 
on minor and less public points which shared the same fate,) have utterly failed. 
hey are, 1, The baptism of fire. 2. An immediate and abundant outpouring of the 
Holy Ghost in the gifts of working of miracles, gifts of healing, gift of prophecy 
gift of discerning of spirits, the gift of tongues, and the interpretation of ton ues, 
3. Ministers with the full endowment of the Holy Ghost baptized with fire “ 
forth as missionaries into all parts of the earth. 4. At the close of three an ae 
a half of testimony to the world, commencing from January 14, 1832 ue 3 nal 
coming of the Lord Jesus in glory.—/ reingism, pp. 24, 25, : ee 
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‘done in a corner ;” and the “secrets of the prison-house” are 
as jealously concealed from the knowledge of Christians not be- 
longing to the sect, as the holy mysteries of the Church were in 
the early days of the Gospel from the profane eyes of scoffing 
pagans. As a proof of this we may mention, that we have had 
no small difficulty in procuring some of the materials for the pre- 
sent article, and after all we have been unable to procure a mys- 
terious little hook which would have thrown considerable light on 
the character of the sect. Of its existence we are certain, and we 
know something of its nature ; but even what we do know we are 
precluded from stating, since our endeavours to get a sight of 
the document itself have been unavailing. 

Another, and very material alteration in the character of the 
sect has been produced by the death of Mr. Irving. While he 
lived, he continued, in spite of his professed submission to the 
voice of ‘‘ the Spirit,” to exercise a very considerable control over 
the whole work, ‘‘ claiming,” inconsistently enough, as Mr. Baxter 
observes, ‘authority over the apostle,” on the ground of his 
being “angel of the Church.” Now, with all his eccentricities 
and all his errors, it is but justice to his memory to state that he 
combined a certain honesty of purpose, which could not but in 
many ways prove a check upon the delusion, and which on his 
death-bed manifested itself, as we have good reason to know, by 
the expression of serious doubts and misgivings as to the whole 
character of the ‘ dispensation” to which he had sacrificed his 
former usefulness. When he was removed, the inconsistency of 
the “angel” claiming authority over the ‘‘ apostle” was put an 
end to; for he was succeeded in the leadership of the sect by an 
‘‘ apostle ;” one who, without the inconvenience of having to trace 
his pedigree up to Linus and St. Peter, is not a whit behind the 
successors of the “‘ Prince of the Apostles.” With a conspicuous- 
ness which all those who know his religious career from first to 
last, will at once recognize as highly characteristic, that remark- 
able individual,—the ‘Tertullian, as we have already shown him to 
be, of this modern Montanism; an impromptu pope, so to speak, 
who sits in judgment over universal Christendom,—figures in the 
catalogue of the chief actors given by Mr. Baxter (Jrvingism, 
pp. 14, 15), as a regular pluralist of spiritual offices. He appears 
there, I. as “the angel of the Church at Albury,” called also 
“the pillar of the angels ;” 2. as one of the twelve apostles, and 
‘the pillar of the apostles ;” 3. as one of the prophets with only 
one, Mr. Taplin, whose seniority is indisputable, to take pre- 
cedency of him. ‘Thus, although an essential and distinctive 
feature of the sect is “ the fourfold ministry,” that ministry, with 
the exception of the inferior office of “evangelist,” resolves itself 
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into toujours mouton,” into a complete primacy, centered in 
one person, of pastoral, apostolic, and prophetic authority. — 

This practical assumption of supreme power 18 accompanied, as 
far as the * Substance of the Lectures delivered in the Churches 
enables us to form an opinion, by a dogmatical tone, which occa- 
sionally becomes ludicrous from the absence of either divine 
warrant or human qualification adequate to support it. Of one 
who pronounces such sweeping condemnation upon all Christen- 
dom, and demonstrates from its past history and present con- 
dition the necessity of his sect, that sect which is after all but an 
alter ego, one might at least expect a decent acquaintance with 
Church history. It is impossible not to feel that the grandilo- 
quence of the conclusion ill accords with the ignorance of the 
premises, when one finds this sect vaunting itself as a restoration 
of the primitive order of the Church, after a long period of mis- 
rule by ‘ta sole bishop,” the pope, whose government is spoken of 
as if it had immediately succeeded that of the twelve Apostles ’, 
being enforeed by the secu/ar weapons of the temporal power, or 
as Mr. Drummond, somewhat unmindful of the thirteenth of 
Romans, designates it, ‘the power of the beast ;” a view in 
which not only the ages which preceded the rise of the Papacy 
are wholly lost sight of, but the existence of the Church is repre- 
sented as incomplete, and hardly deserving the name of the 
Church, from the day that St. John died, to the day when Mr. 
Drummond became the ‘ pillar of the apostles,” and resumed the 
work at the point where, contrary to Christ’s promise, ** Lo, I am 
with you a/way, even unto the end of the world,” it was broken off 
by the death of the last Apostle more than seventecn centuries 
ago. 

No less gross is the ignorance which underlies another of 
Mr. Drummond's views respecting the character and mission of 
his sect. According to that view this revival of the prophetic 
and apostolic offices has for its object, to gather out from all 
denominations of Christians the elect of God, and to “ seal” them 
by the imposition of apostolic hands; the “ seal” so conferred 
being one of the “blessings they cannot obtain in the bodies 
whereof they are members, for want of the machinery necessary to 


confer them.” (p. 105.) After many disparaging remarks on the 


* See the development of this strange view upon which the whole theory of the 
sect is based, in “ Substance of Lectures,” pp. 7—10. Compare also, p. 14, where 
it is said : “ The history of the Church from the earliest period since the death of 
St. John down to the present time, is just sucha history as that of any secular 
state ; the same principles, the same practices, the same good and the same evil 
modified only by the personal characters of the different indiriduals who have wuled 
her.” The same view appears in other parts of the volume, 
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different Christian communions, and especially the Church os 
England, illustrative of this alleged “want of the necessary 
machinery,” Mr. Drummond thus establishes his position : 


‘‘ All who shall be enabled to endure to the end, must be confirmed 
or strengthened for that special object, and with that express intention. 
The Sacrament of Confirmation is of no more avail in the Episcopal 
Churches now than the Sacrament of the Eucharist is in the Presbyterian 
Churches; it is no Sacrament at all, it is a mere lifeless form. But 
the dry bones must be made to live by the Spirit of the Lord acting 
upon them, which never will be done but through the order of minis- 
ters” (i.e. apostles) “which He appointed for that purpose at the 
beginning. ‘To that order must all Churches who lack the oil seek, 
or they never can obtain it. The seatine” (Mr. Drummond’s own 
capitals) ‘‘is spoken of in the records of the beginning ofthe Church, 
because the ordinance existed which could effect it; and it is referred to 
again in the Apocalypse, at the close of the dispensation, because the ordi- 
nance was to be revived for that end. During the whole course of the 
dispensation, however, there has been no such intention as to seal by the 
rite of confirmation ; the very word is disused; the imitation of it has 
been proved for ages to be worthless: but it must now be resumed in 
the hour of the Church’s extremest peril and deliverance.”—Substance 


of Lectures, p. 111. 


Now this is unquestionably a magnificent view to take of his 
own mission and that of his brother apostles ; and if it could be 
substantiated, it would go far to get rid of the intercalation of the 
seventeen centuries during which the Chureh has, according to 
Mr. Drummond, been in a mummy or chrysalis state, and to 
establish the direct and unbroken line of apostolic succession for 
which he contends ; viz. St. Peter, St. Paul, St. John, Mr. Tap- 
lin, Mr. Drummond, Mr. Cardale, &c. Unfortunately, however, 
for his view, it does not happen to be true, that ‘ there has been 
no such intention as to seal by the rite of confirmation,” and that 
‘the very word is disused ;” for, as a matter of fact, the ordi- 
nance of confirmation is spoken of as ‘the sea/ of the gift of the 
Holy Ghost” in the Canons of the second CEcumenical Couneil ”, 
and the same words are retained to this day in the Confirmation 
office of the Churches of the Greek communion’. The same is 
the case in the Latin Church, which accompanies the anointing 
with the chrism in the form of a cross with the words, ‘* Signo te 
signo crucis?;” the word signare being the very word used in the 
Latin Vulgate to render the Greek o@oayiZw in the Apocalypse. 


10 Concil. Constantin. 1. Can. vi. 
1 King’s Rites and Ceremonies of the Greek Church in Russia, p. 215. 


? Pontific. Rom, Ed. 1. Romana, Rome, 1818, p. 3. 
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It is the translation of this word “signo” by “TI sign,” in the 
English liturgy, and the subsequent transfer of that part of the 
rite of confirmation, without the use of chrism, into the baptismal 
office *, which has caused the formal disappearance of the notion 
of “sealing” from the Confirmation office of the English Church, 
though the idea of it is substantially retained. Besides which a 
man as learned in ecclesiastical lore, as from the copious disquisi- 
tions and allegations out of Durandus and other writers, on eccle- 
siastical vestments and ‘all the colours in the rainbow,” with 
which the fifth lecture abounds, the uninitiated must needs sup- 
pose Mr. Drummond to be, ought to have known that the term 
apoayic¢ in Greck, and the term sigillwm Domini in Latin writers, 
is a far from unusual expression to denote the ordinance of 
Confirmation. While we are on this subject, we would venture 
to suggest that if he should have occasion again to unfold his 
wisdom to “the Churches,” on points involving the use of Greck 
theological terms, he will not despise so small a matter as the 
discernment between spiritus asper and spiritus lenis; for al- 
though we doubt not that the metropolitan idiom of his prophets 
will supply the deficiency in oral communication, there is a 
remarkably naked and uncomfortable look in the words “ omo- 
ousia” and ‘ omoiousia” (p. 804), when presented to the eye in 
print. Within the pale of ‘the Churches” this may pass well 
enough, for ** Zuscus inter cecos” has ever been “a burning and a 
shining light ;” but unfortunately that luminary is over-apt to 
look like a farthing rushlight when carried forth into the broad 
sunshine of the world. 

But leaving these matters of ‘ anise and cummin,” let us turn 
to the * weightier matter” of the evidence which Mr. Drummond 
has to produce in support of his assertion, that his sect is set for 
the revival of those things in the Chureh, which he, through 
ignorance, as we have seen, imagines to have been extinet in her 
ever since the death of St. John. To clear that assertion from the 
reproach of a gratuitous and conceited assumption, it requires some- 
thing rather more substantial in the way of proof than his dreamy 
interpretations of the furniture of the tabernacle, and his lengthy 
and recondite eriticisms on the various sorts and numbers of 
lamps, candlesticks, and chandeliers in use in different ages and 


* See the first Prayer-book of Edward VI., where the act of Confirmation was 
preeeded by the prayer, “Sign them, O Lord, and mark them to be Thine for 
ever ;” and the act itself accompanied by the words, “ I sign thee (signo te) with 
the sign of the Cross, and lay my hand upon thee, in the name of the Father and of 
the Son and of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” See the two Books of Common Prayer, 


set forth by authority of Parliament in the reign of Ki } i . 
ng Edwar xth, Oxf. 
1838. pp. 349, 350, 
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Churches, headed up into the somewhat ungrammatical, if not 
illogical, conclusion, that ‘there ¢s still wanted two principal 
lamps” (p. 251), which accordingly “és,” or are provided in “ the 
twofold stream of apostleship and prophecy” (p. 249), which 
issues forth from the temple in Newman-street. Nor will it do, 
in support of a view for which the most that can be said is, that 
Mr. Drummond fancies, as well as affirms, that it is so, to de- 
clare (p. 250) that “in the following vision, lately seen by a 
prophetie person in church during the celebration of the blessed 
Eucharist, the same truth is shown.” We are reminded by this 
and other like references to the ‘ voices” and ‘ visions” of the 
‘‘ prophets” and ‘ prophetesses” of the sect, which occur here 
and there in Mr. Drummond's volume, of Tertullian’s equally in- 
controvertible argument in support of his notion of the mate- 
riality of the soul. ‘* Because,” he says, ‘‘ we” (the Montanists) 
“acknowledge spiritual gifts, we too have been thought worthy 
after John to obtain the gift of prophecy. There is at this time 
with us a sister who has received gifts of revelations, which come 
upon her in the spirit by ecstasy in the Church during divine 
service‘; when she converses with angels, sometimes also with 
the Lord, and sees and hears mysteries, and discerns the hearts 
of some, and suggests medicines to those who desire them *.” 
Upon the evidence of one of the visions of this “sister,” Ter- 
tullian takes the materiality of the soul to be as indisputable, as 
Mr. Drummond, upon like evidence, the necessity of the “ four- 
fold ministry,” and the divine authority of his own “ apostolate.” 
And in the inflation of these psewdo-apostolic and pseudo-pro- 
phetie offices, these sectarians, like the Montanists of old, hesi- 
tate not to depreciate God’s ordinance in His Church, the 
episcopate, as a lifeless and powerless office. 


“As long,” says the anonymous author of a‘ Discourse on the Office 
of Apostles,’ No. 2, at the head of this article, ‘as government rested 
on the shoulder of ‘ Apostles,’ the burden was sustained; when 
Apostles ceased, ‘ Bishops’ could not sustain it; for God had not laid 
it upon Bishops. Whatever the baptized may have attained to in the 
things of this world since Apostles ceased to rule, the Church has never 
known a full measure of grace. Men have not entered into rest through 
faith, but have been bearing their own burdens instead of meekly 
coming to Christ and taking His yoke upon them. Thus the spiritual 
onus and charge of the Church at large has been like some grievous 


4“ Inter Dominica solemnia ;’? which might be rendered also “ during the cele- 
bration of the Eucharist 3’ but the sequel seems to indicate that the general 
worship of the congregation, including the reading of Seripture, psalmody, and 
preaching, is here intended, 

> Tertullian, de Anima, c. ix. 
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weight suspended on a man’s finger or outstretched arm. Where it has 
devolved, it has been felt to be intolerabie, and has been shifted about 
from one region to another, bruising and straining all the parts over 
which it has passed. But the burden can never rest until it fairly 
comes on the shoulder of ‘Apostles’ again; all others who meddle 
with ‘Jerusalem’ will find it ‘a burdensome stone, a mere dead 
weight, without any corresponding measure of spiritual life imparted to 
sustain it.”’—Discourse on the Office of Apostles, pp. 3, 4. 


This contemptuous view of the highest ordinance of God's 
Chureh, throughout the whole of her existence since her first 
foundation by apostolic hands, is the burden of the whole “ dis- 
course,” and it meets the eye, again and again, in Mr. Drum- 
mond’s volume. In his seheme of hierarchical order, founded 
upon the well-known Irvingite misinterpretation of Eph. iv. 11, 
the bishops are deposed from the functions which they have 
exercised in the Chureh since the day when St. Paul gave 
directions to Timothy and Titus for the exercise of their dele- 
gated authority; for, as the modern ‘ pillar of the apostles” 


says,— 


‘* All the several bishoprics are united together by the apostles, 
prophets, and other ministers of the Church universal, who have no 
authority or jurisdiction in the interior of the several particular 
Churches, but to whom alone it belongs to consecrate the angels” (the cor- 
responding office to that of Bishops in this scheme) “and ordain the 
priests, thereby fitting them through the imposition of hands for the 
fulfilment of their various callings ; and also to confirm and strengthen 
the people by the imposition of hands, for the due performance of the 
particular duties of their Church relationships and mutual dependence 
one upon another.” —Substance of Lectures, pp, 238, 234. 


And in another place, after demolishing the authority of the 
Pope, to whom he is inclined to make very large concessions, and 
thinks (p. 6) ‘it is much to be regretted that the defenders of 
the supremacy of the Patriarch of Rome have taken their stand 
upon premises which are wholly untrue, and not upon others 
which are undeniable,” Mr. Drummond thus continues : 


“Ifthe Patriarch of the West, and Bishop in the imperial capital of 
the Holy Roman Empire, errs in considering himself not only a 
Bishop, but the sole inheritor of apostolic authority and duty, by virtue 
of which he is able to rule the Universal Church, and authorized to 
consecrate Bishops, the Rishops of the Church of England do more err 
in affecting a power to consecrate Bishops, whilst renouncing all higher 
standing than the episcopal; for it is as contrary to sound ecclesiastical 
principles for Bishops to consecrate Bishops, as it would be for priests 
to ordain priests. It was, therefore, to be expected that, whenever 
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God should commence the work of cleansing His sanctuary, His first 
act should be as of old, when the priesthood of Eli and his sons was 
changed for another family, to call forth a new line of priests.”—Sub- 
stance of Lectures, pp. 102, 103. 


And again : 


“Tf the Pope be not invested with Apostolic authority, certainly no 
other person or persons in the established Churches are. No Bishops are: 
if they exercise any Apostolic authority, it is by usurpation. Necessity may 
justily their doing so, as it may any other departure from fixed laws ; but 
it is another thing to contend, that the departure and the usurpation 
are legitimate. A Church is a unity if it is under one jurisdiction and 
government, and not if it has diverse governments: it is apostolic if it 
has apostles, and not if it is without them. If it is not a unity, each 
part must do the best it can for itself; and if it has not apostles, it 
must do the best it can without them; but tn neither case is it lawful to 
tell lies, and assert it is a unity and is apostolic, when all mankind sees 
it is neither the one nor the other.” — Substance of Leclures, p. 106. 


Truly we live to learn. Finding the Nicene Creed in its place 
in the ** Liturgy and other Divine Offices of the Church,” we took 
some comfort, hoping that, after all, the ‘ Irvingites” might not 
be so very far from the one Catholic faith. But see how we were 
mistaken. We have already noticed the sense in which the 
clause ‘* AND WAS MADE MAN” is to be understood, as confessed 
to in Newman-street ; and now we learn, that when they con- 
fess, in common with the Chureh universal, their belief in ‘ one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church,” their meaning of this confession 
is, that at the time when this clause was appended to the creed 
by the Council of Constantinople, it was an ‘ unlawful lie,” having 
then ceased to be true for nearly three centuries, and that it has 
been an “ unlawful lie” ever sinee, and continues to be so in all 
the Churches of Christendom, KMastern and Western, Roman and 
Anglican, in all but in that one Church which soars high above 
them all, if not in spirituality, at least in spiritual pride; the 
Church whose unity and apostolicity is infallibly and irrevocably 
secured by the concentration of its powers in the ecclesiastical 
supremacy of the apostle-prophet-angel, the pillar of apostles and 
angels, Mr. Henry Drummond. Probably our readers will agree 
With us in thinking that, with one who affords, to use his own 
expression (p. 125), such a “brilliant example of his apostolic 
talent,” it would be a mere waste of words to argue on the ques- 
tion, what are and what are not ‘sound ecclesiastical principles.” 
We had rather act upon Solomon’s advice, to ‘answer a fool 
aecording to his folly,” by transcribing the following testimony 
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of St. Jerome to a similar depreciation of the episcopal office by 
the original Montamst sect : 


« With us,” says the indignant presbyter of Stridon, “ the Bishops fill 
the place of the Apostles, but with them the Bishop is third in order. 
Vor in the first rank they place the patriarchs of Pepuza in Phrygia ; 
in the second rank those whom they call Cenones; and so the 
Bishops are hurled down to the third, that is, almost the lowest place ; 
as if their sect became the more exalted by making that last among 


them, which among us ranks first °.” 


St. Jerome, it seems, came to much the same conclusion 
respecting the pretensions of Pepuza as that which we have 
arrived at respecting those of Albury; immeasurable self-exalta- 
tion, coupled with ineffable contempt for Christians of every 
communion in general, and for the true Catholic Church in par- 
ticular, is the characteristic feature of false prophecy ; the spirit 
from which its utterance proceeds, is a scornful spirit, and delights 
to sneer at the ordinance of God. | 

‘l'o adduce all the instances of intolerable arrogance which are 
seattered up and down through the semi-oracular publications of 
the sect in Newman-street, to confute all its erroneous and 
heretical notions, to castigate its numberless absurdities, and to 
expose the ignorance and self-contradiction which pervade the 
whole system, would far execed the limits to which we must con- 
fine ourselves. ‘The materials before us would fill a volume, and 
furnish abundant entertainment as well as instruction. But even 
the few points which, out of a large number of notes, we have 
selected for our article, will be sufticient to show the real cha- 
racter of the sect, and to put the unwary on their guard. 

That a sect like that with which we have now brought our 
readers acquainted, should start up at this time, is by no means 
surprising. There are truths, deep and important truths, to be 
testified at the present critical juncture. It is unquestionably 
true, that the indwelling presence, and effectual operation in the 
Church, of God the Holy Ghost, is too much lost sight of; that 
His ordinances are sadly dishonoured, or neglected altogether. 
The denial, so extensively insisted on and countenanced, of His 
regenerating power in the Sacrament. of Holy Baptism,—the 
reluctance, it 1s to be feared, of too many to look for the exhibi- 
tion by Him of the things of Christ in the other Sacrament,—the 
miserably low view that is almost universally taken of the ordi- 
nance of Confirmation,—the consequent insufficiency of the pre- 
paratory instruction lnparted to candidates, who in many eases 


© S. Hieron, Ep. xxvii. ad Marcellam. 
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“are not aware of the blessing for which they ought to look and to 


pray,—the painful manner in which, from the numerical in- 
adequacy of the Episcopate to the wants of the population, the 
ordinance is generally ministered,—the recent attempt to supply the 
lamentable deficiency in the numbers of the parochial clergy, by the 
introduction into the Church of a new order of ministers licensed 
but not ordained, sent forth, but not endowed with the spiritual 
gifts for the dispensing of which the ordinance of laying on of 
hands was instituted by the Apostles,—the virtual abolition of 
the diaconate which has merged into a mere probationary state in 
anticipation of the presbyterate,—the admission to the order of 
the priesthood, under solemn invocation of the Holy Ghost, of 
many who all but deny the doctrine of a transmission of minis- 
terial gifts in ordination, and of many more who enter the ministry 
as a mere profession, under the influence of worldly motives and 
prospects,—and last, not least, the dishonour done to God the 
IToly Ghost by the use of His name in the different stages of 
episcopal creation, which recent circumstances have exhibited in 
the degrading light of empty forms and ceremonies to be gone 
through at the bidding of political dictation, while the solemn 
offices appointed by the Church imply at every step the deepest, 
the most awful spiritual realities,—all these things testify to a 
want of perception of the personal presence of the Holy Ghost in 
the Church and in all her ordinances, as loudly as the self-will 
and self-seeking of the age testify to His absence from the hearts 
of too many of her members. 

And if from the internal condition of the Church, we turn to 
her outward position, and to the general aspect of the world, it is 
as unquestionably true that the “signs of the times” bear with 
daily greater distinctness the appearance of the signs of the last 
days, that there is abundant reason to anticipate that the time 
of the end is not far distant. That expectation depends no longer 
upon questionable interpretations of prophetic symbols,’ and upon 
doubtful calculations of prophetic dates; it rests in the minds of 
thoughtful men upon the broader and more solid basis of the cha- 
racter of the times, judged of by the light of revelation. The 
rapid growth of open, and the wide diffusion of covert infidelity 
en one hand, and the gigantic strides which the Papacy is taking 
on the other hand,—the state of captivity to which, by their 
Joint operations, the Church of Christ in this land is redueed,— 
the wide spread of radicalism, and the daily increasing inability 
of the conservative elements in the different states of Europe to 
resist its progress,—above all, the combination of numberless 
dissentient and antagonistic principles in one concordant and 
deadly hostility against God's ordinance in Church and State,— 

VOL. IX.—NOU. XVII.—MARCH, 1848. E 
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all this seems to indicate, that the development of evil is approach- 
Hi ing its culminating point, and that the final struggle between 
Christian and Antichristian principles, in the midst of which 
Christ will appear for the redemption of His Church, is close at i 
hand. 
The declaration, therefore, of these two truths, the presence 3 
and effectual operation of the Holy Ghost in the Church, and the 
nearness of the second Advent of Christ, is pre-eminently the 
teaching of which the age stands in need. Accordingly it might 
be expected, that Satan would put forth some device of singular 
subtlety and power of delusion, for the twofold purpose of 
ensnaring and leading astray minds predisposed by a high tone 
of spirituality for the perception of those truths, and of throwing 
- a slur upon the declaration of them, by identifying it in the 
popular mind with the absurd and untenable pretensions of a 
fanatical sect. This we believe to be the true solution of the 
mystery involved in the rise of the Irvingite heresy, with its 
ney See character. The undoubted piety of many who 
iave been caught in this snare, and the singular admixture of the 
most striking and seasonable truths with the most palpable errors 3 
and absurdities, give to this ecclesiastical phenomenon a character | 7 
peculiarly its own; a character which stamps the sect itself as 
one of the signs of the last times, in fulfilment of that word of 
Christ, that ‘false prophets shall arise, and shall show signs and 
wonders to seduce, if it were possible, even the elect ’.” 


7 Mark xiii. 22, 
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Art. II].—1. Adventures. in the Pacific, dc. By Joun Cout- 
TER, M.D. Dublin: Curry. London: Longmans, 1845. 


2. Adventures on the Western Coast of South America, and the 
Interior of California, including a Narrative of Incidents at the 
Kingsmill Islands, New Ireland, New Britain, New Guinea, 
and other Islands in the Pacific Ocean. By J. Courter, 
M.D. In2 vols. London: Longmans, 1847. 


3. Typee; or, a Narrative of a Four Months’ Residence among the 
Natives of a er of the Marquesas Islands. By Herman , ° 
Metvittr. 1 vol. London: Murray, 1847. 


4. Omoo: a Narrative of Adventures in the South Seas, being a 


Sequel to the ** Residence in the Marquesas Islands.” By Her- 
MAN Metvitte. 1 vol. London: Murray, 1847. 


THERE are few of our readers, we presume, to whom the very 
name of the South Seas does not call up many a pleasing recol- 
lection of earlier days—of happy hours spent in the perusal of the 
wild adventures and daring achievements of our great naval com- 
manders—of those who, in earlier days, humbled the pride and 
seized the wealth of Spain, when her power was at the highest ; 
or who at a later period gained as honourable a renown by serving 
the cause of science and discovery. How many names of our 
national worthies seem to start up from the map as we glance at 
the wide extent of waters which stretches from the Australian to 
the American Continent! what a deep and almost domestic 
interest and sympathy seems to bind us to every group in the 
Pacific ! 

The works which stand at the head of this article are well 
calculated to confirm and strengthen any favourable impression 
which we may have previously entertained regarding the lands 
which they describe. Dr. Coulter’s volumes possess throughout the 
interest of a first-rate novel, carrying with them an open truth- 
fulness which tells us at once that we can put our full trust in the 
author’s veracity, however wild and wonderful may be the scenes 
which he describes, or the incidents which he narrates; his 
tone, too, is always just what it should be; no pretension to high- 
flown sentiment, or any other species of hypocrisy, moral, intel- 
lectual, or religious: but an honest straightforward denunciation 
of all that is base and wicked, and a warm admiration and wr 
sympathy for every noble deed, . kindly feeling. The Brit 
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padi would be the better for more such writers, and the South 


ea islanders for more such visiters. 
We cannot give the same commendation to Mr. Herman 


Melville, supposing hint to be a real personage, which we are 


bound to do, till we hear the contrary. Full of incident, indeed, 


his works are, no doubt, and convey much curious and interesting 
information regarding the islands, the natives, the vagabond 
sailors, and the gallant “ Wee wees.” The author exhibits also a 
just and warm indignation against the cruelty and rapacity so 
often practised by the Europeans on the islanders of the Pacific ; 
he laments, too, the other evils which the white man has inflicted 
on the Kannaka; and, which makes the task of censuring him 
doubly painful, he every where treats England and the English 
with candour and friendliness. ‘There is, howéver, a laxity of 
moral feeling, an absence of religious principle throughout both 
works, which there should not be; and the jesting tone, or the 
unoffensive expression which accompany or veil the most objec- 
tionable passages, make them yet more pernicious. In Typec 
these things are less apparent, though that work is deserving 
of severe censure. In Omoo, however, the cloven foot is much 
too visible to be mistaken, despite of the common-place declara- 
tions of respect for religion and morals. 

The first island of the Pacific which occurs in Dr. Coulter's 
narrative, is one which, perhaps, more‘than any other, recalls those 
boyish memories to which we have alluded, we mean Juan Fer- 
nandez, the dwelling-place of Alexander Selkirk, and the original 
of that delightful fiction, the island of Robinson Crusoe. 


** There were no inhabitants on the island,” says Dr. Coulter, “ when 
we arrived; some time before there were about one thousand convicts 
sent there by the Chilian government; but they rose on the soldiers in 
charge of them, and killed them and the governor; afterwards boarded 
two vessels at anchor at the time, and made them land them on the 


coast. I understood that they were hunted by the troops on landing, 
and afterwards shot.” 


It really seems too bad to turn such a place into a penal 
colony, 


‘* After leaving the beach you arrive at a large strip of level land: the 
remains of the houses, or rather huts, in a’state of ruins, were scattered 
about on either side; also the remains of an old jail, or lock-up. On 
passing the huts, this level land is found to extend to twenty or thirty 
acres. ‘There were vast quantities of rose bushes in full bloom, with 
immense beds of mint so tall that you could hide in it without being 
discovered. The fragrance of this valley was quite enchanting to us. 
The small hills surrounding it, thickly covered with middling-sized 
timber in rich foliage, and a small rippling stream running through it 
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added to the béanty. In strolling up the hills, we soon discovered that 
the smaller timber had a very loose hold in the earth, which was mostly 


red mould, as some of our men on laying hold of them to assist them- 


selves up, came back accompanied by the tree. The entire island is a 
succession of small hills and valleys, each with its little stream; and 
these rivulets often uniting, came dashing over the cliffs with great 
force. On it we discovered some bullocks, goats, and dogs, all in good 
condition, but very wild, dashing through the thickets like deer when 
disturbed. There was also no want of fish, as the water round the 
islands abounds with the best rock-cod I ever saw.” 


Having made prize of sundry of the edible portion of the 
animals—we do not hear that the dogs, although “in good con- 
dition,” formed part of the ship’s stores—they set sail, and after 
touching at nearly all the principal ports on the South American 
coast, reached the Gallapagos. ‘The merits of these much-traduced 
islands Dr. Coulter is extremely anxious to impress upon the 
British public, and we think rightly. Most assuredly no un- 
inhabited islands with a rich soil, fine climate, and eligible situa- 
tion, ought to be long out of our possession, affording at once, as 
they would do, an outlet for our population, a field for our 
enterprize, and a station for our navy. That which Xerxes 
vainly tried to do, we have succeeded in doing,—we have placed 
fetters on the sea; the ocean is our subject; we should take 
good care, both for our own sake, and that of others, that we 
allow no rivals in our empire. _ It is not for the advantage of the 
world that America should disseminate her slaveholding repub- 
licanism, or France inoculate other lands with her double paral- 
lelism of social pestilence—popery interwined with atheism, and 
anarchy embracing despotism. The Gallapagos ought to be at 
once appropriated by the British government—indeed, though we 
have no right to take possession of the inhabited islands of the 
Pacific—we should take care that our scruples do not place the 
natives in a worse position than the want of them would produce ; 
we should take care that whilst ourselves abstaining from acts of 
robbery and injustice, of outrage and oppression, we prevent 
other civilized powers from following the course which in our own 
case we repudiate. All the Polynesian groups have a right to 
British protection, and if a high-principled and _ high-spirited 
ministry were at the head of affairs, they would not expect it 
in vain. 

On one of the Gallapagos, Charles’s Island, a Spaniard from 
Ecuador had formed a colony consisting of negroes. It did not, in- 
deed, last long, for shortly after our author’s departure, they rose 
and assassinated the pompous and tyrannical, though gentleman- 
like officer. He, however, was not the first lord of the island. An 
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Irishman of the name of Pat, and a Swede, Johan Johnson, 
successively held solitary possession of the place, subjecting to 
their authority all runaway sailors who took refuge there. The 
histories of these men, and of others like them, dwellmg on un- 
inhabited islands of the Pacific, form one of the many interesting 
features of these works. _ 

Wishing to ascertain more accurately the capabilities of these 
islands, our author determined on exploring one of them, Chatam 
Island, as the vessel was to remain there for some time :— 


“T prepared for it accordingly; I put on light canvas trousers, a 
leathern jacket, a pair of strong shoes on, a belt round me to hold my 
small axe, knife, and ammunition-pouch, a leather cap on my head, 
and a canteen for water. As the island was large, and I intended to go 
into the interior, I took the precaution of bringing a pocket compass 
with me. Being thus accoutred, with gun in hand, on the fourth 
morning after our arrival here J left the encampment at sunrise, under 
a volley of three cheers from our men. As I had previously a very 
good knowledge of the shore around the island, its bays, beaches, rocks, 
and anchoring-places, I now kept inland, and directed my course in a 
range with the centre of it, the island being very long from east to west, 
but in breadth (some places) from north to south, only a few miles. 
During the chief part of the first day I had to make my way through a 
thick wood, which in some places I had to proceed circuitously, to 
avoid the thick net-work formed by a wild vine, growing so close, that 
I could not get through it. ‘Towards sun-down, having accomplished 
about eight miles under great difficulties, 1 got into an open country, 
with the timber farther apart, and a good deal of grass. A great many 
terrapin’ were feeding on it.....1 chose an elevated spot of land 
beside a large rock to encamp for the night. I next cut down with my 
axe a few branches, and placed them up against it, which formed 
covering enough in so fine a climate. There was plenty of long grass 
about, which I pulled up, and shook out on the earth under this tem- 
porary hut. This served me well for a bed, and was my general plan 
of arranging for the night. The preparations were simple and soon 
completed. I then killed a small terrapin, made a fire, and cooked it 
on cross sticks, and, with some fresh water I found not far off, made a 
hearty supper. As the shade from the settingessun was making every ob- 
ject around me and in the distance indistinct, I lay down in my primitive 
hut, and never enjoved a more refreshing sleep than I did that night. 
I did not awake till the sun was well up next day, and when I came out 
of my hut, the whole place all about seemed to be alive with birds of 
all sorts, doves, canaries, mocking-birds, hawks, &c. All were bound 
to the eastward ; and so unacquainted were they with man, that many 


PeRRariN signifies land-tortoise. Most of the Polynesian wildernesses 
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of them perched for a moment on my shoulders and cap to rest themselves. 
Now this passage of birds in the morning, in any particular direction, 

ives most important intelligence to the man who may be cast on an 
island like this, without any previous knowledge of it. It tells him at 
once that if he only follows the birds, or keeps on after them, he is sure 
to fall in with that all-important thing—fresh water... I have often,” 
proceeds he, ‘‘ known men lose themselves through the interior of islands, 
and be found all but exhausted for the want of water, though there was 
plenty not farfrom them. This arose from their... . not knowing how 
to look forit. It would be long before you could find a native of any of 
the islands to the westward so much deficient. Land one of them on 
any uninhabited island, and he knows how to light his fire, where 
to find water, and if there is any thing fit for food growing on it. 
Another way to find water, is to get up on a hill, or climb a tall tree, 
and look well around you in the valleys or low grounds; if you see a 
patch of fresh foliage of a livelier green than the rest, make straight for 
that, and you are almost sure to see the water; if the ground should be 
only moist, cut a branch or pole, flatten the end of it with your axe, 
and after digging down a little so as to make a small hole, the water 
willcome up soon. Then again, if there is (about two or three hundred 
yards from the beach) any spot of ground lower than the beach, 
and nearly on a level with the sea, by digging deep enough the water 
will be found very fresh; and if there cannot be obtained by all these 
means a supply, there are always in tropical climates trees of a soft 
description, such as the cabbage-tree, &c., which by tapping the stem, 
or pounding the branches between stones, a quantity of juice may be 
obtained sufficient to allay thirst for the time, until the water can be 
hunted for,”—p. 98. 


These remarks are extremely valuable, and suggest to us the 
expediency of some short directions for shipwrecked persons, 
printed in a cheap and durable form, and distributed like the 
directions for restoring life, circulated by the Royal Humane 
Society: they would have the same effect, that of preserving life 
where it would otherwise be lost. 

‘* Along nearly the whole of the island, from east to west, there are 
two ranges of hills, some of them of great altitude; between those in 
the depth of the gorge, there is one continued valley of about three 
miles wide, interrupted only by a few irregular hills or swells here and 
there, only partially timbered, but clothed with luxuriant grass. The 
sides of the high hills bounding it are covered up to their summits— 
indeed right across—with timber. .... Not far from the place I im- 
merged into the valley there was a curious heap of large and small 
stones, which looked so artificial as to give the appearance of a quarry 
which had been worked: with some inconvenience I examined it, and 
found at the upper part of ita large, dark, mysterious entrance to a huge 
cave, extending apparently away under the mountains; I could not get 
directly up to it as the stones were loose, and slid off each other when I 
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stood on them, so I merely contented myself with throwing a few stones 
far in, but could not hear them alight any where; the only things 
disturbed were a few large splendid owls, which I presume were resting 
somewhere out of the light. It appeared to be a solemn-looking 
unfathomable gulf, through which, no doubt, those immense heaps of 
stones were discharged at a very remote period by some volcanic 
agency.’ —p. 102. | 

The vegetation here was very luxuriant—a fine stream of water 
flowed through the centre of the valley, and besides indigenous 
animals Dr, Coulter saw a great quantity of reddish-coloured 
goats, which, strange to say, never showed themselves on the 
coast. The hawks which were very numerous proved extremely 
annoying when a goat or terrapin was killed, and the only way 
of getting rid of them was to kill one first for their private 


eating and then look out for himself. 


‘* About the middle of the valley,” says he, ‘my attention was attracted 
to the foot of one of the hills, where the earth had fallen down, and 
left exposed to view large black rocks; I went over and examined it, 
and found them to consist of coal in large quantities, and extending 
away in under the hills... .. To test my discovery I cooked (my meal) 
on a wooden spit before a large fine fire of coal; it quickly ignited, 
flamed up, and burned after the cheerful manner of Kendal coal. 
There were great hills of it, and an immense supply could be here 
obtained, if there was a sufficient arrangement to convey it to the sea- 


side.”—p. 107. 


This is indeed an important discovery, and one which renders 
the Gallapagos particularly well suited to become what our 
author wishes them to be,—a station for steamers between Darien 


and Australia. 
In another part of the island there is a great variety of mineral 


treasures. 


‘‘Amongst the rocks and hills skirting this ravine, there is iron ore 
of apparently excellent description; and here again J fell in with 
coal, which I pronounce to be excellent, having again practically tested 
it by using it for my fire. There were also beds of sulphur without 
much impurity in it. I found on the south-east part very pure lead 
ore in great abundance. Indeed, the whole island, particularly about 
the hills, seemed to be rich with the ordinarily useful minerals,”—p. 126. 


One more extract, it must be a long one, and we have done 
with Chatam island. If it affects our readers as it did us, they 
will not blame us for inserting it. 


“When I was better than half way down the weather side, at about 
four miles inland, 1 came suddenly on a piece of ground which was 
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partially clear, and where a few trees lay, that had evidently a few years 
ago been cut down by some one. On further entering this space there 
were mustard, pumpkins, melons, Indian corn, sweet potatoes, and 
tobacco, all growing indiscriminately and in a very wild state, tall weeds, 
and suckers of young trees, starting up here and there from the roots 
of the old ones. 

“In looking about I saw what was once a spade, but the blade of which 
now was only rust, and fell in pieces when I touched it with my foot. 
Near this, in a hollow, was a well with water enough, but overgrown 
and covered with weeds. It was regularly built round with stone. I 
continued my search over this once well-cared plantation, until I came 
to the highest or upper part of the clearing, which was walled along for 
several hundred yards by solid rock. Up near this, almost concealed 
by a clump of trees, and nearly overgrown with wild vine, I discovered 
a house, or rather a hut, on a comfortable scale. There was no sound of 
human voice here, all was still. 

‘‘T knew from the indications about, that it was long since the place 
had been attended to. The net-work of vines round it was so thick 
and close, that I had to make an opening through it with my axe. On 
entering this wild barrier, I came at once on the house, which was built 
against the rock with a shed roof thatched—the sides and front merely 
posts of wood, interlaced by vine branches, and covered over with 
mud. The whole was in a falling state; there was only a door way 
into it, but no door. 

“I now with strange feelings entered the door; there was ample 
light through this ruin to see all. It was a melancholy sight and 
discovery tome. In the centre of the floor, near a rude table, lay the 
skeleton of a man, only partially concealed by what had once been 
a covering of skins; on my touching it, it fell in powder; the bones, 
though in apposition, were separated by the slightest touch. On one 
side were an old boiling pot and frying-pan, wood, axe, &c., all in rust, 
a tobacco-box, with a rudely manufactured pipe, on the table an old 
worn out and rust-eaten carabine, and cutlass in the corner; there was 
a shelf which had once served for a bed with seal skins on it. I searched 
minutely, but could not find either paper or any other thing that could 
give the least information as to the name or who this unfortunate 


recluse was. 
* « * 


‘Whilst in those seas I made many inquiries from captains and 
others frequenting those islands about this solitary man, but no one 
knew or had heard any thing about him. He must have been dead for 
many years from the state of the skeleton, the hut, and the long 


neglected plantations.’’—p. 135. 


Who and what was this man? a runaway sailor? a shipwrecked 
mariner? an exiled patriot? a fugitive rcbel? a broken-hearted 
recluse? a criminal flying from the sentence of the law—perhaps 
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a murderer? or was he some grievous sinner, who sought in 
silence and solitude to reconcile himself with his God ¢ 

From the Gallapagos Captain Lock proceeded to the Mar- 
uesas. These islands were first visited in 1595 by a Spanish 
navigator, Alvaro Mendana de Neyra, who in compliment to the 
Marquess Mendoza, then Viceroy of Peru, gave them the name 
which they still bear. They extend about two hundred miles 
from N.W. to s.£., and lie between latitude 10° 30’ and 7° 50’ 
south, and longitude 139° and 141° west. A wide channel 
divides them into two smaller groups, of which the Hastern 


contains five and the Western eight. 


“The scenery of the entire Marquesan group of islands is very 
similar; they all appear high, and almost precipitous towards the centre: 
but on coming close into the land, and taking long excursions through 
the country, if we may so term it, the scene entirely alters, and one of 
great irregular beauty and grandeur meets the eye in all directions. 
The inhabitants generally live scattered about in the low lands or rich 
valleys ; and rich they are beyond any thing, ‘Those who have not 
visited a tropical country cannot form a correct idea of it; wherever 
you see a rock or precipice, and they well deserve the name, if irregu- 
larity, height, and nakedness can give it to them; their base and 
surrounding lowland is covered deeply with a never-ceasing, richly 
vegetable mould, throwing up the finest fruit-trees and other large 
timber ; and where the woods are not very dense, the richest grass 
prevails. All those valleys have streams, sometimes of considerable 
extent, but always of great beauty, passing through them, forming in 
their course many rich and beautiful cascades. Those valleys are 
mostly skirted with high hills, covered to their summits with a lightish 
green vegetation. This coloured appearance arises from the great 
quantities of deep soft moss and acres upon acres of small reeds, which 
grow as high as eight or ten feet, and form good cover often for small 
War parties or scouts, who frequently set the whole on fire to stop, 
even for a time, the advance of a powerful enemy, as well as to give 
the warning that those great fires convey to their friends.’—p. 164. 


Wild and beautiful indeed those islands must be from the 
accounts of all those who have visited them, and equally wild and 
beautiful are the race that inhabit them; but there is a striking 
and painful difference between the animate and inanimate works 
of the Creator, which, sadly visible every where, stands out here in 
terrible relief. Nature is all beautiful and glorious, but man 
though highly gifted both physically and mentally, “ has sought 
out for himself many inventions” which it is revolting to think 
of ; and what makes the ease still more humbling is, that dis- 
gusting as the native vices of the islanders are, they have been 
here as elsewhere still further corrupted by their intercourse with 
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those who come from lands that acknowledge the religion of a 
merciful, a holy, and a jealous God. Yes, degraded as the 
Polynesian is in his aneestral condition, he is far more debased 
after coming in contact with the European. ‘The naked vices of 
the savage assume if not a grosser yet a more sordid character. 


‘Towards noon, we drew abreast the entrance to the harbour,” says 
Mr. Melville, ‘‘ and at last we slowly swept by the intervening pro- 
montory, and entered the bay of Nukuheva. No description can do 
justice to its beauty ; but that beauty was lost to me then, and I saw 
nothing but the tricoloured flag of France trailing over the stern of 
six vessels, whose black hulls and bristling broadsides proclaimed 
their warlike character. There they were, floating in that lovely bay, 
the green eminences of the shore looking down so tranquilly upon 
them as if rebuking the sternness of their aspect. To my eye, nothing 
could be more out of keeping than the presence of these vessels; but 
we soon learnt what brought them there. The whole group of islands 
had just been taken possession of by Rear-Admiral Du Petit Thouars 
in the name of the invincible French nation.”—Residence in the 
Marquesas, p. 12. 


Mr. Melville is no friend to the conduct of France towards 
the natives of Tahiti and Nukuheva. 


‘“‘ The expedition,” says he, “ for the occupation of the Marquesas had 
sailed from Brest in the spring of 1842, and the secret of its destination 
was solely in the possession of its commander. No wonder that those 
who contemplated such a signal infraction of the laws of humanity, 
should have sought to veil the enormity from the eyes of the 
world; and yet, notwithstanding their iniquitous conduct in this and 
in other matters, the French have ever plumed themselves upon 
being the most humane and polished of nations. . . . . One example 
of the shameless subterfuges under which the French stand prepared 
to defend whatever cruelties they may hereafter think fit to commit in 
bringing the Marquesan natives into subjection, is well worthy of being 
recorded. On some flimsy pretext or other, Mowanna, the King of 
Nukuheva, whom the invaders by extravagant presents have cajoled 
over to their interest, and move about like a mere puppet, has been set 
up as the rightful sovereign of the entire island, the alleged ruler by 
prescription of various clans who for ages, perhaps, have treated with 
cach other as separate nations. To reinstate this much injured prince 
in the assumed dignities of his ancestors, the disinterested strangers 
have come all the way from France; they are determined that his title 
shall be acknowledged. If any tribe shall refuse to acknowledge the 
authority of the French by bowing down to the laced chapeau of 
Mowanna, let them abide the consequences of their obstinacy. Under 
cover,” proceeds our author, “of a similar pretence, have the outrages 
and massacres at Tahiti the beautiful, the queen of the South Seas, been 
perpetrated.” —Residence in the Marquesas, p. 18. 
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We cannot refrain from inserting the following ancedote. 


“Tn the grounds of the famous missionary consul, Pritchard, then 
absent in London, the consular flag of Britain waved, as usual, during 
the day, from a lofty staff planted within a few yards of the beach, and 
in full view of the frigate. One morning, an officer at the head of a 
party of men, presented himself at the verandah of Mr. Pritchard's 
house, and inquired in broken English for the lady his wife. The 
matron soon made her appearance, and the polite Frenchman, making 
one of his best bows, and playing gracefully with the aiguillette that 
danced upon his breast, proceeded in courteous accents to deliver his 
mission. ‘The admiral desired the flag to be hauled down,—hoped it 
would be perfectly agreeable,’—and his men stood ready to perform the 
duty. ‘Tell the pirate your master,’ replied the spirited English- 
woman, pointing to the staff, ‘that if he wishes to strike those colours, 
he must come and perform the act himself. I will suffer no one else 
to do it.’ The lady then bowed haughtily, and withdrew into the 
house. As the discomfited officer walked away, he looked up to the 
flag, and perceived that the cord by which it was elevated to its place, 
led from the top of the staff across the lawn to an open upper window 
of the mansion, where sat the lady from whom he had just parted, 
tranquilly engaged in knitting. Was that flag hauled down? Mrs. 
Pritchard thinks not, and Rear-Admiral Du Petit Thouars is believed 
to be of the same opinion.” —7ypee, p. 19. 


But let us return to the Polynesians themselves. Almost the 
first fact related by Mr. Melville concerning the Marquesans, 
too sadly illustrates the truth of what we have before stated. 


‘“We had approached within a mile and a half perhaps of the foot 
of the bay, when some of the islanders, who by this time had managed 
to scramble aboard of us at the risk of swamping their canoes, directed 
our attention to a singular commotion in the water ahead of the vessel. 
At first I imagined it to be produced by a shoal of fish sporting on the 
surface ; but our savage friends assured us that it was caused by a 
shoal of ‘whinhenies,’ young girls, who in this manner were coming 
off to welcome us. As they drew nearer, and I watched the rising and 
sinking of their forms, and beheld the uplifted right arm bearing above 
the water the girdle of tappa, and their long dark hair trailing beside 
them as they swam, I almost fancied they could be nothing else than 
so many mermaids: and very like mermaids they behaved too. 

** We were still some distance from the beach, and under slow head- 
way, when we sailed right into the midst of these swimming nymphs, 
and they boarded us at every quarter, many seizing hold of the chain- 
plates and springing into the chains, at the peril of being run over by 
the vessel in her course, catching at the bobstays, and wreathing their 
slender forms about the ropes hung suspended in the air. All of them 
at length succeeded in getting up the ship’s side, where they clung, 
dripping with the brine, and glowing from the bath, their jet black 
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tresses streaming over their shoulders, and half enveloping their other- 
wise naked forms. There they hung, sparkling with savage vivacity, 
laughing gaily at one another, and chattering away with infinite glee. 
Nor were they idle the while, for each one performed the simple offices 
of the toilette for the other. Their luxuriant locks wound up, and 
twisted into the smallest possible compass, were freed from the briny 
element; the whole person carefully dried, and from a little round shell 
that passed from hand to hand, anointed with a fragrant oil; their 
adornments were completed by passing a few loose folds of white tappze 
in a modest cincture around the waist. ‘Thus arrayed, they no longer 
hesitated, but flung themselves lightly over the bulwarks, and were 
quickly frolicking about the decks. Many of them went forward 
perching upon the handrails, or running out upon the bowsprit, whilst 
others seated themselves upon the taffrail, or reclined at full length 
upon the boats. What a sight for us bachelor sailors!’ How avoid so 
dire a temptation? For who could think of tumbling these artless 
creatures overboard, when they had swam miles to welcome us? Their 
appearance perfectly amazed me; their extreme youth, the light clear 
brown of their complexions, their delicate features and inexpressibly 
graceful figures, their softly moulded limbs and free unstudied action, 
scemed as strange as beautiful. The ‘ Dolly’ was fairly captured ; 
and never will I say was vessel carried before by such a dashing and 
irresistible party of boarders. The ship taken, we could do no other- 
wise than yield ourselves prisoners, and for the whole period that she 
remained in the bay, the ‘ Dolly’ as well as her crew were completely 
in the hands of the mermaids. In the evening, after we had come to 
an anchor, the deck was illuminated with lanterns, and this picturesque 
band of sylphs, decked out with flowers, and dressed in robes of 
variegated tappa, got up a ball in great style. These females are 
passionately fond of dancing, and in the wild grace and spirit of their 
style, excel every thing that I have ever seen. The varied dances of the 
Marquesan girls are beautiful in the extreme; but there is an aban- 
doned voluptuousness in their character, which I dare not attempt to 
describe, Our ship was now wholly given up to every species of riot 
and debauchery. Not the feeblest barrier was interposed between the 
unholy passions of the crew and their unlimited gratification. The 
grossest licentiousness and the most shameful inebriety prevailed, with 
occasional but short-lived interruptions through the whole period of her 
stay. Alas! for the poor savages, when exposed to the influence of 
these polluting examples! Unsophisticated and confiding, they are 
easily led into every vice, and humanity weeps over the ruin thus 
remorselessly inflicted upon them by their European civilizers. Thrice 
happy are they, who, inhabiting some yet undiscovered island in the 
midst of the ocean, have never been brought into contaminating contact 
with the white man?!”—T'ypee, p. 15. 


? Herman Melville to wit.—The strange mixture of genuine licentiousness and 
affected morality which this passage exhibits, is both painful and ludicrous. 
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During his stay at the Marquesas, Dr. Coulter had ample 
opportunity for seeing the native dances :— 


“The situation generally chosen for the tabooa, or theatre, where 
these exhibitions take place, is some level spot of either rock or earth 
in the neighbourhood of some of these romantic streams, and often near 
a waterfall, surrounded by trees of rich foliage, the adjoining hills form~ 
ing a curtain of green round it. In the centre of this is an enclosed 
portion of ground, covered by a smooth and varied-coloured pavement. 
The dancers perform on this... . . « Their covering 1s only a small 
piece of native cloth, either round the waist or over the shoulders ; as 
the excitement of the dance increases even this disappears, or is flung 
wildly to the winds, and then you see neither a black nor a white man, 
but from the turmeric a golden yellow one, perfectly naked in all the 
wildness and frenzy of the heathen dance. They tire—others supply 
their places, and thus they keep going for hours; their actions are all 
of the most vile that can be either invented or thought of; no pen can 
or ought to describe it; a veil ought to be cast over it, only to be lifted 
to disclose to the eyes of the sceptic the downright necessity for the 
presence of the Missionary, to throw the light of Christianity on the 
heathen mind, and have such scenes for ever obliterated from the 
thoughts of the Marquesan, as well as they have succeeded elsewhere.” 


—Coulter’s Pacific, p. 170. 


This author speaks, too, of the loose conduct of the crews of 
ships, which oceasionally visit them, and shows that the case of 
the ** Dolly” is not a solitary instance, but a circumstance of nearly 
universal occurrence :— 


‘As soon as ever the anchor is down, if the ship is not a taboo, or 
restricted one, she will be at once boarded not by a few, but hundreds 
of women, who will not go on shore without being hunted overboard. 
Well, if the commander of the ship is ever so well inclined for good, 
the men will often knock off and do no work ; in this case the captain 
is in a distant sea, has no power to assist him in keeping rigid dis- 
cipline on board, and has no other alternative but to submit, and get 
off as quick as he can; but the reason I am so explicit is, that there are 
too many ships whose crews, from the captain to the cook, relax all 
discipline (as to morality) in other places as well as the Marquesas, 
and often in a few days will undo the anxious, unwearied, and zealous 
work of the Missionary for months.”—p. 172. 


In his second work, Dr, Coulter mentions the same degrading 


custom as prevailing at the Kingsmill Islands :— 


“Tt is scarcely necessary for me to say, that these people are in the 
very depths of heathenism ; they give way to all sorts of barbarism and 
licentiousness ; and I feel sorry to have it to say, that the generality of 
ships touching here (mostly English and American whalers), so com- 
pletely encourage this immorality and vileness, that it is now the 
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regular custom at the Kingsmill group. Whenever a ship drops her 
anchor, the first offering from the shore is a deck load of women. As 
soon as the ‘ Hound’ let go her anchor, dozens of young women came 
alongside ; and what appeared to be most horrible, was the fact of their 
being brought there by their fathers, mothers, and brothers.”—Vol. i. 
193. 

In this particular instance, however, they were denied ad- 


mission. 

“Some,” adds the author, “ laughed immoderately at the disappointed 
looks of others, but most of them, though they hung round the vessel 
for a short time afterwards, went on shore in a very sulky mood.” 


Painful, however, as it is to reflect on the encouragement given 
to heathen licentiousness by nominal Christians, all such lesser 
sins fall into the shade compared with the outrage perpetrated 
by the French at Mahanar upon the peninsula of Taraiboo, in 
the Christian island of Tahiti :— 


“The fight,” says Mr. Melville, ‘ originated in the seizure of a 
number of women from the shore by men belonging to one of the French 
vessels of war. In this affair the islanders fought desperately, killing 
about fifty of the enemy, and losing ninety of their own number. The 
French sailors and marines, who at the time were reported to be infuriated 
with liquor, gave no quarter; and the survivors only saved themselves 
by fleeing to the mountains.” —Omoo, p. 127. 


Yes, this is the way in which the subjects of the most Christian 
king endeavour to improve the imperfect Christianity of the 
Tahitians—thus do they seck to prove by example, as well as 
precept, the superiority of popery to puritanism—such is the 
security of person, as well as property, they would wish to esta- 
blish in the isles of the Pacific—thus would they extend the 
influence of the ‘* wuvre de la foi,” and sacrifice at the shrine of 
their devotion the two costliest of all offerings,—the life of man 
and the chastity of woman. A deep sympathy—a righteous and 
a holy indignation is felt, and acted upon, too—when we hear of 
similar outrages perpetrated by Moslem oppressors on their 
Christian subjects. Shall the sympathy of Russia be exerted to 
rescue the Rayah from the infidels of Turkey, whilst the sym- 
pathy of England is not able to protect the Kannaka from the 
infidels of France? Shame on the thought; God has given us 
power to protect the innocent against the wicked, the weak 
against the strong; let us use that power, lest, in His retributive 
justice, He deliver our homes to pollution, and our hearth-stones 
to blood. It was the saying of Napoleon, that if he once landed 
here, though he could not conquer England, he would make it 
unfit for Englishmen to dwell in—words of fearful import in the 
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mouth of a Frenchman. It is God alone who has preserved our 
land from the fate of Prussia and of Spain; let us secure the 
continuance of that protection by protecting those from robbery 
and wrong who have the courage but not the power to protect 
themselves *. 

But let us return to Nukuheva, from which we have wandered, 
it must be allowed, to some distance. Mr. Melville having, as 
we suppose, in the first instance run away to sea—he does not 
say so—but the superiority of his education, and other cireum- 
stances, lead us to infer as much—became tired of the ‘* Dolly” 
and her captain, and determined on leaving the vessel. Another 
sailor, whose xom de guerre is Tony, agreed to join him, and they 
determined on escaping to the interior, and concealing themselves 
in the valley of HAvrar, until the ‘ Dolly” should have departed, 
intending then to return to Nukuheva, and embark in some more 
agreeable vessel. ‘They accomplished their escape with no great 
difficulty, and sueceeded in reaching the mountains, but here an 
unexpected difficulty awaited them. The various valleys of the 
island are inhabited by independent and hostile tribes—one of 
these, called ** Happar,” was considered as particularly friendly 
to Europeans ; another, named “ 'Typee,” was spoken of as very 
much the reverse, and, added to this, their very name was said to 
signify—* Lover of human flesh.” Where all are cannibals,—as 
the Marquesans undoubtedly are,—such an appellation does not 
perhaps matter much,—and yet there is, it must be allowed, 
something unpleasant in it. The two fugitives, after enduring 
some hardships for three or four days in the mountains, de- 
seended into a beautiful valley, and found themselves, to their 
great dismay, in the territory of the famous man-eaters above- 
mentioned. They were not, however, devoured, it being the 
custom of these islanders only to eat their enemies slain in battle ; 
on the contrary, they were treated with extreme kindness; the 
only disagreeable circumstance connected with their stay being 
that they were not permitted to depart; but whilst allowed the 
free range of the upper and central parts of the valley, carefully 
watched and forbidden to approach the sea. We do not wonder, 
however, at the sensations of fear which they experienced, after 
all that they had heard concerning the character and conduct of 
the tribe in question :— 


Even before visiting the Marquesas,” says Mr. Melville, ‘ I had 
heard from men who had touched at the group on former voyages, some 


the « i at bo ly of the - ople , as well as their queen, confidently relied upon 
eed) of England, a nation bound to them by many ties, and 
more than once, had solemnly guaranteed their independence,’ —Omvo, 
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revolting stories in connexion with these savages; and fresh in my 
remembrance was the adventure of the master of the “ Catherine,” who 
only a few months previous, imprudently venturing into this bay in an 
armed boat for the purpose of barter, was seized by the natives, carried 
back a little distance into their valley, and was only saved from a cruel 
death by the intervention of a young girl, who facilitated his escape by 
night along the beach to Nukuheva. 

‘‘T had heard, too, of an English vessel, that many years ago, after 
a weary cruise, sought to enter the bay of Nukuheva, and arriving 
within two or three miles of the land, was met by a large canoe full of 
natives, who offered to lead the way to the place of their destination. 
The captain, unacquainted with the localities of the island, joyfully 
acceded to the proposition, the canoe paddled on, and the ship followed. 
She was soon conducted to a beautiful inlet, and dropped her anchor 
in its waters beneath the shadows of the lofty shore. ‘That same night 
the perfidious Typees, who had thus inveigled her into their fatal bay, 
flocked aboard the doomed vessel by hundreds, and at a given signal 
murdered every one on board.” —T'ypee, p. 26. 


We read such tales as these with lively interest and deep 
horror ; our warmest sympathy is awakened for the unfortunate 
Kuropean ; our keenest indignation is aroused towards the cruel 
and faithless savage ; whilst, perhaps, our anger is softened by 
pity for the benighted condition of the poor heathen, who violates 
the rights of hospitality and the very laws of nature; and the 
whole process concludes with a vivid perception of our own supe- 
riority over the people that know not God, and our lips almost 
breathe the accents of the Pharisee, ‘‘ Lord, I thank Thee, that 
T am not such as these.” 

And yet, were we to examine the case more minutely, we 
should find little cause for exultation; the treachery, the cruelty, 
so often exercised by the uncultivated natives towards the white 
an, Originates in every case in wanton outrages first perpetrated 
on the unsuspecting barbarians by Europeans ; thie natives who 
have weleomed the strangers and their big canoe as messengers 
from heaven, are treated by their polished guests with unprin- 
cipled baseness, or unprovoked barbarity, and naturally, nor 
can we well say unjustly, make fierce reprisals on the next 
pale-faced strangers who approach their shores. It is true, 
that the innocent thus often suffer for the guilty, that the 
honest trader loses by the fraud of his predecessor, and the 
murderer escapes unharmed, leaving a debt of massacre to be 
settled by the peaceful and humane. But there is nothing in 
this which is at variance with the general dispensations of Pro- 
vidence ; nothing which in reality forms any aggravated stain on 
the character of the Polynesian. It was ‘ the meek usurper’s 
holy head” which atoned for the blood-stained treason of Henry 
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of Bolingbroke ; it was the only too-gentle Louis XVI. who 
suffered for the accumulated enormities of the foulest race of 
unredeemed miscreants that ever sat upon a throne, to curse 
earth, or outrage heaven. And as to the rationale of the Kan- 
naka’s conduct, he is placed in a state of war with the powerful 
foreigners, and makes his reprisals how and where he can :— 


“The enormities practised in the South Seas upon some of the 
inoffensive islanders well nigh pass belief. These things are seldom 
proclaimed at home ; they happen at the very ends of the earth; they 
are done in a corner, and there is none to reveal them. But there is, 
nevertheless, many a petty trader that has navigated the Pacific, whose 
course from island to island might be traced by a series of cold-blooded 
robberies, kidnappings, and murders, the iniquity of which might be 
considered almost sufficient to sink her guilty timbers to the bottom of 
the sca... . How often is the term ‘ savages” incorrectly applied! 
None really deserving of it were ever yet discovered by voyagers or by 
travellers ; they have discovered heathens and barbarians, whom by 
horrible cruelties they have exasperated into savages. It may be 
asserted, without fear of contradiction, that in all the cases of outrages 
committed by Polynesians, Europeans have at some time or other been 
the aggressors, and that the cruel and blood-thirsty disposition of some 
of the islanders is mainly to be ascribed to the influence of such exam- 
ples.”"— 7'ypee, p. 28. 


Dr. Coulter confirms this statement: besides remarks of the 
same effect with reference to more westerly groups of islands, 
speaking of the Marquesas, he observes :— 


‘*T have known also ships go into the islands, get a supply of one or 
two hundred bags, with vegetables, &c., all the time of trading the ship 
lying off and on; and when the last boat came alongside, hoist her up, 
crowd on all sail, and the chiefs who came for their payment in powder, 
muskets, &c., hunted over the side, and made even swim to the nearest 
land, or canoe that kept near the ship. Now, what is the consequence of 
all this? ‘The next vessel which arrives belonging to the same nation, 
olten gets its boats cut off, and the crews killed, and generally eaten, 
from the feeling of revenge for former insult and injury—they, of 
course, trading with more honesty and confidence, and placing them- 


selves more incautiously in the power of the natives.”—Coulter’s 


Pacific, p. 174. 

After speaking of an instance in which an English captain fired 
at some harmless natives, without any provocation, because they 
shook their spears at him from the shore, when he, being in a 
boat, wished to hold intercourse with them. Mr. Melville adds :— 


VW anton acts of cruelty, like this, are not unusual on the part of 
sea-captains landing at islands comparatively unknown. Even at the 
Pomota group, but a day’s sail from Tahiti, the islanders coming down 
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to the shore, have several times been fired at by trading schooners 
passing through their narrow channels; and this, too, as a mere amuse- 
ment on the part of the ruffians. Indeed, it is almost incredible, the 
light in which many sailors regard these naked heathens. They hardly 
consider them human. But it is a curious fact, that the more ignorant 
and degraded men are, the more contemptuously they look upon those 
whom they deem their inferiors.”— Omoo, p. 24. 


The hostility of the Typees to white men appears to have 
originated in the unprovoked aggression of Lieutenant Porter, 
who having been hospitably treated by the people of Nukuheva 
and Happar, assisted them in an attack upon these their here- 
ditary enemies :— 


“Valiantly, although with much loss, the Typees disputed every inch 
of ground, and after some hard fighting obliged their assailants to 
retreat and abandon their design of conquest. The invaders, on their 
march back to the sea, consoled themselves for their repulse by setting 
fire to every house and temple in their route; and a long line of 
smoking ruins defaced the once-smiling bosom of the valley, and proe 
claimed to its Pagan inhabitants the spirit which reigned in the breasts 
of Christian soldiers. Who can wonder at the deadly hatred of the 
‘Typees to all foreigners after such unprovoked atrocities ?”—T'ypee, 
p. 27. 


Nor need we wonder that the two white men felt but ill at 
ease when they discovered their mistake. Toby succeeded in 
making his escape about a month after their arrival there, and 
was carried to sea against his will by an American whaler, thus 
leaving his companion to his fate; whilst Tommo, as our author 
was entitled by his hosts, remained about four months in an easy 
captivity, receiving every kindness, and tasting every pleasure 
which the valley afforded. The king Mehevi took him under his 
especial protection; a native of inferior rank, Kory-lKory by 
name, was appointed to wait upon and take care of him, and, for 
he was lame from a complaint caught in the mountain, to carry 
him from place to place ; he was billeted on a kind old chief, 
Marheyo by name, and treated with courtesy and respect by all 
the other chiefs ; and besides the frequent society of the damsels 
of the valley, his constant companion in his rambles was the 
charming and beautiful Fayaway, a maiden of the most perfect 
symmetry of form and feature; the most winning grace of action 
and manner; and, as far as their imperfect medium of com- 
municating ideas could enable him to judge, of a warm heart and 
refined mind. 

The place, from his account, appears to have been such a per- 
feet Elysium, that we wonder at his extreme desire to get away 
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from it. He exhibits, indeed, much zeal and skill in the com- 
parisons which he draws between the state of these simple natives 
and that of the half-civilized inhabitants of other islands, or the 
fully-civilized HMuropeans themselves :— 


“ In a primitive state of society, the enjoyments of life, though few 
and simple, are spread over a great extent, and are unalloyed; but 
civilization, for every advantage she imparts, holds a hundred evils in 
reserve; the heart-burnings, the jealousies, the social rivalries, the 
family dissensions, and the thousand self-inflicted discomforts of refined 
life, which make up in units the swelling aggregate of human misery, 
are unknown among these unsophisticated people.” — T'ypee, p. 388. 


Very true, though the writer does not seem to us to under- 
stand the rationale of the ease. The world,—that is to say, the 
system of feeling and action which, making self its idol, endeavours 
to conseerate to the service of its false god all the gifts of nature, 
and all the discoveries of art, is at enmity with God, and there- 
fore lies under His eurse ; but independent of this, ¢ ts a mistake, 
it does not take the right means of obtaining that which it aims 
at-—happiness. For happiness consists in the full, the legiti- 
mate, and the rightly-proportioned exercise of all the impulses, 
the sentiments, and the faculties of our composite natures ; it is, 
in fact, the fulfilment of the end of our existence. This cannot 
he perfeetly obtained in our fallen state; but any approach to it 
must consist in an approximation to the ideal of man and of 
society, as they would have been, had our first parents not fallen, 
and had they and their children carried out and realized the 
design of their Creator. The Gospel, so far as it is carried into 
effect, clevates man to this state, both individually and socially ; 
individually, by restoring him in a certain degree to the image of 
God, in which he was first created; socially, so far as the Chureh 
system is carried out—not the Chureh system as it 1s now, or 
has been, at any time—but the Church system as it exists in the 
mind of its Author, and as it is faintly, but still gloriously, 
shadowed forth in the lives and deaths of the first Christians—for 
the Church is the revival of the primeval form of the Creation. 

he world, on the other hand, seeking to be wise in the ways 
of selfishness, becomes foolish in those of happiness ; and though 
acute and powerful minds amongst those who dwell in it may so 
far perceive a portion of the truth as to see the hollowness and 
the worthlessness of the system of which they form part, still 
their voices are raised in vain, or more probably attack some 
detail, and leave the plan uv- 

hed 5 so lat despite of its moralists, economists, philoso- 
phers, and sentimentalists, the world proceeds to develop its 
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folly and its misery, with a full reliance on its wisdom, anda 
strange delusion of its excellence—its power to bestow hap- 
piness. 

In a savage state, man, though equally blind, has not such an 
inordinate over-appreciation of his own powers of sight; he 
follows certain laws of his nature; and though the laws of a 
corrupt and an erring nature, they still bear traces of the once- 
bright original; and in simply following the dictates of his heart, 
and the impulses of his instinct, man gains far more than in 
searching out his own inventions, and acting according to rules 
of his own laying down; in the one case, he follows laws which 
have onee been good, builds on foundations whose massive rocks 
attest their former strength; in the other, he produces, in his 
already-weakened and fallen state, rules which represent not his 
nature, even in its corrupted state, but its actual corruption; he 
gathers together chaff, and builds up an edifice on the sand. 

The system of savage life is nearer nature, and therefore nearer 
God, than that of the world, and consequently offers, ceteris 
paribus, greater facilities for happiness. 

Alas! how little is this understood! how often do we talk of 
the triumph of civilization and enlightenment when the metamor- 
phosed Indians have relinquished the true gems of their simple 
existence for the vain baubles of artificial life; the blessings of a 
primitive state of society for the curse of a cumbrous and sense- 
less conventionalism ! how often are those outward signs which 
really betoken the deep-rooted evils of our own social system, 
our fecbleness of thought, and our fallacy in Judgment ! how often 
are they taken as the signs of increasing refinement, the symptoms 
and the effects of advancing Christianity! The missionary who 
would do most good, would be one who should alter not the cus- 
toms, but the morals of the Polynesians ; and endeavour, wherever 
such were possible, to give a Christian character to their existing 
institutions, rather than to treat_as a weed every fair plant and 
goodly tree which had not been produced in the hot-bed of Muro- 
pean civilization. 

But let us return to the valley of ''ypee. The harmony sub- 
sisting amongst the members of this simple community appears 
truly astonishing :— 

“In this secluded abode of happiness, there were no cross old 
women, no cruel stepdames, no withered spinsters, no love-sick 
maidens, no sour old bachelors, no inattentive husbands, no melancholy 
young men, no blubbering youngsters, and no squalling brats [this 
appears the most incredible of all]. All was mirth, fun, and high good 
humour. Blue devils, hypochondria, and doleful dumps, went and hid 
themselves among the crannies of the rocks. Here you would see a 
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parcel of children frolicking together the livelong day, and no quarrel- 
ling, no contention among them, The same number In our own land 
could not have played together for the space of an hour without biting 
or scratching one another. There, too, you might have seen a throng 
of young females, not filled with envyings of each others’ charins, nor 
displaying the ridiculous affectations of gentility, nor yet moving in 
whalebone corsets like so many automatons, but free, inartificially 
happy, and unconstrained.” — 7'ypee, p. 140. 


The causes of this state of things are various, besides the 
general law which we have already laid down. The exquisite beauty 
of their climate has, no doubt, a vast influence; the casy attain- 
ment of all the necessaries and enjoyments of life, with which 
they are acquainted, is another; the absence of all temptation to 
envy isa third; and Mr. Melville considers their crowning ad- 
vantage to be the non-existence of money. There are however, 
we apprehend, two other reasons for this state of things, the 
one pre-eminently a blessing; the other, still more fearfully, a 
curse. 

The first of these is, that the form of the Typee community, 
their constitution, if we may so speak, is about the most perfect 
that exists on the face of the carth, though from several indi- 
cations it would seem to be on the decline. The whole clan are 
of one blood, and they never forget it. The supreme chief, or 
king, as in common with our author we will call him, possesses a 
decided supremacy, together with a limited monarchy ;_ the chiefs, 
though highly revereneed by the people, and decidedly raised 
above them, are not separated by any obnoxious or impassable 
barrier; the commonalty enjoy freedom without licenee, and 
practice obedience without servility. ‘The position of the women, 
too, whatever defects there may be in the relation between the 
sexes, Is not that of slaves but companions ; and the priesthood, 
whilst enjoying high privileges and exclusive authority in religious 
matters, is neither able nor desirous of exercising any tyrannical 
power or undue influence over the laity, whilst these accord to 
them, without demur, their natural position. 
ee — a fiction of the fancy; but let any one read 

ypee,” and he will see that our inferences are minutely borne 
out by M r. Melville's statements, though he has not come to the 
same definite conelusions, 
_ the other reason for the contented state of the Typee valley 
is, that its inmates have apparently no fear of future punish- 
ment ; their conduct is regulated by rules which are sanctioned 
by universal assent, and conscience has been schooled, by the 
teaching of successive generations, to remain silent where she 
cannot command. 
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The Typees, however, make up for their domestic unanimity 
by their bitter and constant hostility to the tribes of Happar and 
Nukuheva; but this we cannot think derogatory to them, and 
certainly it does not show them to be either cruel or quarrelsome 
by nature. 

The intercourse between the sexes would appear to be under 
very lax regulations, though on this point Mr. Melville’s ‘ deli- 
cacy” leaves us somewhat in the dark, whilst his inuendoes allow 
us to imagine almost any thing that we please, without making 
any definite or tangible statement. Their marriage-law is pecu- 
liar, and as disgusting as peculiar :— 


A regular system of polygamy exists among the islanders, but of a 
most extraordinary nature,—a plurality of husbands instead of wives. 
..... + The girls are first wooed and won, at a very tender age, by 
some stripling in the household in which they reside. This, however, 
is a mere frolic of the affections, and no formal engagement is con- 
tracted. By the time this first love has a little subsided, a second suitor 
presents himself, of graver years, and carries both boy and girl away to 
his own habitation. This disinterested and generous-hearted fellow 
now weds the young couple—marrying damsel and lover at the same 


time—and all three thenceforth live as harmoniously as so many turtles. 
. . «+» No man has more than one wife, and no woman of mature 


years has less than two husbands; sometimes she has three, but such 
instances are not frequent. The marriage tie, whatever it may be, does 
not appear to be indissoluble; for separations occasionally happen.”— 


Typee, p. 213. 


A married woman—by which, we presume, our author means 
one who has marricd her second husband—-is distinguished by 
being tattooed on her right hand and left foot. Previously to 
this, the girls have only two small dots on the upper lip. 

The laws of the taboo, or restrictive enactments of the valley, 
sanctioned by the local religion, are singular and various ; and their 
intention sometimes evidently here, as elsewhere, grounded on mo- 
tives of policy, sometimes unintelligible, reminds us of the ancient 
Ngyptian superstitions. ‘Thus women are forbidden to enter 
canoes ; men to touch the material of women’s garments whilst 
being made ; and certain animals are protected by the taboo; 
and by the same authority, females are restrained from coming 
within the preeinets of the Hoolah-lHoolah, or sacred groves. 

Of the religion of the Typees we gain but scanty and super- 
feial information from the work before us; th® accounts, indeed, 
cf some of their festivals and ceremonies are curious and interest- 
tag, but on almost every occasion the writer acknowledges himself 
unable to explain the meaning of what he saw. 
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| After speaking of a festival, which, from a heap of those articles, 
he entitles “‘ The Feast of Calabashes,” he adds :— 


“In vain I questioned Kory-Kory, and others of the natives, as to 
the meaning of the strange things that were going on; all their expla- 
nations were conveyed in such a mass of outlandish gibberish and ges- 
ticulations, that I gave up the attempt in despair. All that day the 
drums resounded, the priests chanted, and the multitude feasted and 
roared till sunset, when the throng dispersed, and the taboo-groves were 


again abandoned to quiet and repose.” —T'ypee, p. 187. 


He mentions one custom of their chanting every evening for 
more than half-an-hour together, in a solemn monotonous manner, 
and suggests that this ceremony might be their family worship. 

The inhabitants of the valley believed in a future state, of this 
there is no doubt, but little more can be gleaned of their faith ; 
they had hideous wooden idols, to which they offered fruit, &e. 
Whether the author’s scanty information on these subjects arose 
from indifference to such matters in general, or from ignorance of 
the language, we cannot say. The notion never seems, for a 
moment, to have entered his head, either during his stay there, 
or after its conclusion, that he might have attempted to enlighten 
the minds of his hosts on ‘“ temperance, righteousness, and judg- 
ment to come ;” and that Providence, in giving him the oppor- 
tunity of doing this, saddled him with a heavy responsibility. 


His notices of some ancient remains, apparently the work of 
an earlier race, are extremely curious. 


“One day .... IT came upon a scene which reminded me of Stone- 
henge, and the architectural labours of the Druid. At the base of one 
of the mountains, and surrounded on all sides by dense groves, a series 
of vast terraces of stone rises, step by step, for a considerable distance 
i up the hill-side. These terraces cannot be less than one hundred yards 

| in length and twenty in width. Their magnitude, however, is less 
i striking, than the immense size of the blocks composing them. Some 
of the stones, of an oblong shape, are from ten to fifteen feet in length, 
and five or six feet thick. Their sides are quite smooth, but though 
square, and of pretty regular formation, they bear no mark of the 
chisel. They are laid together without cement, and here and there 
show gaps between. The topmost terrace and the lower one are some- 
What peculiar in their construction. They have both a quadrangular 
| depression in the centre, leaving the rest of the terrace elevated several 
feet above it. In the intervals of the stones immense trees have taken 
root, and their broad boughs stretching far over, and interlacing toge- 
ther, support a canopy almost impenetrable to the sun. Overgrowing 
the greater part of them, and climbing from one to another, is a wilder- 
ness of vines, in whose sinewy embrace many of the stones lie half 
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hidden, while in some places a thick growth of bushes entirely covers 
them. There is a wild pathway which obliquely crosses two of these 
terraces; and so profound is the shade, so dense the vegetation, that a 
stranger to the place might pass along it without being aware of their 
existence. These structures bear every indication of a very high anti- 
quity, and Kory-Kory, who was my authority in all matters of scien- 
tific research, gave me to understand that they were coeval with the 
creation of the world; that the great gods themselves were the 
builders; and that they would endure until time shall be no more. 
Kory-Kory’s prompt explanation, and his attributing the work to a 
divine origin, at once convinced me that neither he nor the rest of his 
countrymen knew any thing about them. As I gazed upon this monu- 
ment, doubtless the work of an extinct and forgotten race, thus buried 
in the green nook of an island at the ends of the earth, the existence 
of which was yesterday unknown, a stronger feeling of awe came over 
me than if I had stood musing at the mighty base of the pyramid 
of Cheops. There are no inscriptions, no sculpture, no clue, by which 
to conjecture its history: nothing but the dumb stones. How many 
generations of those majestic trees which overshadow them, have 
grown, and flourished, and decayed since first they were erected! 

‘T have already mentioned that the dwellings of the islanders were 
almost invariably built upon massive stone foundations, which they 
called ‘ Pi-pi-s.” The dimensions of these, however, as well as of the 
stones composing them, are comparatively small: but there are other 
and larger erections of a similar description, comprising the ‘ Morais,’ or 
burying-grounds, and festival places, in nearly all the valleys of the 
island. Some of these piles are so extensive, and so great a degree of 
labour and skill must have been requisite in constructing them, that [ 
can scarcely believe they were built by the ancestors of the present 
inhabitants. If indeed they were, the race has sadly deteriorated in 
their knowledge of the mechanic arts. To say nothing of their habitual 
indolence, by what contrivance within the reach of so simple a people 
could such enormous masses have been moved or fixed in their places ? 
And how could they with their rude implements have chiselled and 
hammered them into shape? All of these larger ‘ Pipis,’ like that of 
the Hoolah-Hoolah ground in the Typee valley, bore incontestable 
marks of great age; and I am disposed to believe that their erection may 
be ascribed to the same race of men who were the builders of the still 
more ancient remains I have just described.” —T'ypee, pp. 172—174. 


This, indeed, opens a wide field for speculation, especially when 
we recollect the sculptured remains discovered by many of the 
earlier navigators in these seas. But we have already remained 
long enough in this valley, and must proceed elsewhere, leaving 
our readers to form what conjectures they please regarding the 
origin of these venerable monuments of a long-forgotten age. 
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Omoo takes up Mr. Melville’s narrative where Typee left it, 
namely, at the point of his escape from the beautiful valley of that 
name; we do not wonder at the glowing colours in which its 
simple natives present themselves to his eyes, when compared 
with the company into which he afterwards fell. His shipmates 
seem to have been a singularly bad set, especially one thoroughly 
unprineipled scoundrel whom he calls Doctor Long Ghost; and 
from some cause or other, he has scarcely a good word to say for any 
individual, either of European or Polynesian extraction, with whom 
; he came in contact during the period described in this work. 
a | After various adventures he reaches Tahiti, where he is confined 
- sometime in an easy durance, for joining with the rest of the 

crew in refusing to work the vessel in which he had embarked ; 
the right of the case we do not pretend to decide. . 

The efforts of the missionaries there he declares to be utterly 
fruitless, except in having abolished idolatry and infanticide ; but 
he rather takes them under his wing as well-meaning men, devoid 

a of tact, taste, or judgment, and particularly liable to impo- 

; sition. According to his account, he only met with one native 
Christian in the whole group. We must however observe, that 
a we neither think himself and his comrades likely to have become 
acquainted with any Christians, nor particularly capable of test- 
ing their Christianity, nor does it appear to us probable that, as a 
, general rule, any intercourse between him and the natives would 
' have a tendency to exalt either their principles or their practice ; 
we may do him wrong, but if so it is his own fault. 

He is, however, extremely impartial: his account of the Romish 
priests, two French and one Irish, from whom he received great 

kindness, is by no means such as to raise their character for 

cither piety or purity. We cannot help thinking, that he must be 

wrong in this instance ; for well as we know from our own personal 

observation, the practical evils of a celibate clergy in Italy, 
Portugal, and France, it is not the custom of the Roman 
Church uselessly to expose itself to such a charge as that of 
| sending out three profligate hypocrites to convert an island 
already occupied by the zealous and respectable emissaries of a 
’rotestant sect. The thing strikes us as absurd. 

His account, by the way, of a French frigate and her crew is 
very interesting: the perfection of the wood-work, and the 
inefficiency of the human part of the arrangement is very curious; 
“it Is to be hoped,” he adds, ‘“ that they are not building their 
ships for the people across the channel to take.” The French, 
he tells us elsewhere, are “no favourites,—throughout Poly- 
nesia,. 

Leaving Tahiti for the island of Erwero, (after serving some 
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time on a plantation, owned by an American and a cockney, 
both men of no education, and hunting wild cattle by way of 
change,) Melville and Long Ghost proceeded to Tamai, an inland 
village situated on the borders of a small lake. The following 
extract, though highly interesting, is, we think, sufficient to con- 
demn the author to far more than earthly shame and contempt. 


‘The people of Tamai were nominally Christians; but being remote 
from ecclesiastical jurisdiction, their religion sat lightly upon them, 
We had been told even, that many heathenish games and dances still 
lingered in their valley. Now the prospect of seeing an old-fash- 
ioned ‘Heva,’ or Tahitian reel, was one of the inducements which 
brought us here; and so finding Rartoo rather liberal in his religious 
ideas, we disclosed our desires... . . . . It was a wide dreary space, 
lighted up by a full moon. . . . . Near the trees on one side of the 
clear space was a ruinous pile of stones, many rods in extent; upon 
which had formerly stood a temple of Oro. At present there was 
nothing but a rude hut, planted on the lowermost terrace. It seemed 
to have been used as a ‘ Tappa Herree,’ or house for making the 
native cloth. Here we saw light gleaming from between the bamboos, 
and casting long rod-like shadows upon the ground; without, voices also 
were heard. We went up, and had a peep at the dancers who were 
getting ready for the ballet. They were some twenty in number, 
waited upon by hideous old crones, who might have been duennas. 
Long Ghost proposed to send the latter packing; but Rartoo said, it 
would never do, and so they were permitted to remain. We tried to 
effect an entrance at the door, but after a noisy discussion with one of 
the old witches within, our guide became fidgety, and at last told us to 
desist, or we would spoil all. He then led us off to a distance, to 
await the performance, as the girls, he said, did not wish to be recog- 
nized. He furthermore made us promise to remain where we were 
until all was over and the dancers had retired. We waited impatiently, 
and at last they came forth. They were arrayed in short tunics of 
white tappa; with garlands of flowers on their heads. Following them 
were the duennas, who remained clustering about the house, while the 
girls advanced a few paces; and in an instant, two of them, taller than 
their companions, were standing side by side, in the middle of a ring, 
formed by the clasped hands of the rest. This movement was made 
in perfect silence. Presently the two girls join hands over head; and 
crying out, ‘Ahloo! ahloo!’ wave them to and fro, Upon which the 
ring begins to circle slowly, the dancers moving sideways with their 
arms a little drooping. Soon they quicken their pace; and, at last, 
fly round and round; bosoms heaving, hair streaming, flowers drooping, 
and every sparkling eye circling in what seemed a line of light. Mean- 
while, the pair within are passing and repassing each other incessantly. 
Inclining sideways, so that their long hair falls far over, they glide this 
way and that, one foot continually in the air and their fingers thrown 
forth, and twirling in the moonbeams. ‘Ahloo! ahloo!’ again cry 
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the dance queens; and coming together in the middle of the ring, 
they once more lift up the arch and stand motionless. ‘ Ahloo! 
ahloo!’ every link of the circle is broken; and the girls, deeply 
breathing, stand perfectly still. ‘They pant hard and fast a moment or 
two; and then, just as the deep flush is dying away from their faces, 
slowly recede all round; thus enlarging the ring. Again the two 
leaders wave their hands, when the rest pause; and now far apart, 
stand in the still moonlight like a circle of fairies. Presently raising a 
strange chant, they softly sway themselves, gradually quickening the 
movement, until, at length, for a few passionate moments, with throbbing 
bosoms and glowing cheeks, they abandon themselves to all the spirit 
of the dance, apparently lost to every thing around, but soon subsiding 
again into the same languid measure as before, they become motionless ; 
and then reeling forward on all sides, their eyes swimming in their 
heads, join in one wild chorus, and sink into each others’ arms—such is 
the Lory-Lory, I think they call it: the dance of the backsliding 
girls of Tamai.”—Omoo, pp. 241—243. 


It is with a feeling of relief that we bid farewell to the pages 
of Mr. Herman Melville, calculated as we believe them to be, to 
lower the tone of thought and feeling of all those who are carried 
away by the liveliness and good nature of their author, especiall 
the young, and return once more to the racy and altogether de- 
lightful narrative of Dr. Coulter. 

After a series of highly interesting adventures in South 
America and California, he left the latter country (where he had 
remained for his health) as guest on board the ‘“ Hound,” 
Captain Trainer: proceeding westward, they at length reached 
the Kingsmill Islands, a group fourteen in number, lying between 
4 north and 6° south latitude, and 172° and 178° east longitude. 


‘Some of the smaller islands are bare enough looking, with only 
scanty groups of cocoa-nut and pandanus trees ; whilst others are thickly 
covered with thick groves, and even much underbrush, which present 
a very inviting aspect when near to them. Occasional coral reefs 
defend the shores from the swell of the sea, and some have considerable 
lagoons inside them, where boats can enter or even a small vessel lic 
safe enough, as far as regards her anchorage. However, few would be 
found so imprudent as to trust boat or vessel of any size into these 


lagoons, where they would only be surrounded by swarms of trea- 
cherous natives.”—Vol. i. p. 236. 


The number of inhabitants he estimates at forty thousand— 
both men and women are good looking, and not much darker 
than the inhabitants of Tahiti and the Marquesas; they are 
however very treacherous, and their designs upon Kuropean 
vessels are often organized by white men, the outcasts of Chris- 
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tendom, who have become domesticated among them. These 
men are generally either runaway convicts from Sydney or 
deserters from whaling vessels, and soon lose every thing of 
civilization except the additional capacity of mischief. They 
are, of course, careful to conceal themselves from their coun- 
trymen, and are therefore seldom seen or recognized. An 
Englishman going among the natives of either this or any other 
of these groups is almost sure to rise high in command; thus, 
at New Ireland, one was found as prime-minister to a king—at 
New Guinea, another had become supreme chief of a powerful 
tribe. 


* The natives of the Kingsmill Islands have a singular superstition, 
that all vessels that are placed in their power are sent to them by their 
gods, and they are consequently in the habit of eating their crews when 
feasible—an unpleasant propensity it must be allowed.” He did not 
observe here ‘any trace of idols or images of any kind. There 
appeared to be no worship or adoration of any thing in particular, 
neither had they any definite idea of an hereafter.” .... 


Polygamy is practised amongst them to a great extent. 


‘‘Licentiousness and treachery are the prominent features in the 
character of these savages; and it is deeply to be regretted that the 
periodical visits of whale ships and others encourage gross immorality 
on the one hand, whilst on the other, by the commission of outrageous 
acts, they stimulate these heathens to treacherous revenge.’ —p. 213. 


At Utiroo, an old chief, of the name of Wowma, came off to 
the vessel in a canoe. 


‘“‘ He was in the usual costume of the natives, that is, a small fine 
matting (made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut husk) round his loins, and 
another of coarser texture thrown over his shoulders, after the fashion 
of a mantle. It was quite evident that he and ‘ Tainey,’ as he called 
the captain, were old acquaintances, and he renewed his friendship in 
the usual manner of this group of islands, that is, by taking a little 
congealed cocoa-nut oil out of a small gourd that was suspended from 
his left arm, and anointed the captain by rubbing it on his face. I was 
next introduced to old Wowmaas a great man and passenger with him, 
and served in the same manner. ... . The first and second mates 
were also oiled, and then we were considered, as the old man said, ¢ all 
right,’ that is, his friends, and under his protection, . . . . « « The oil 
or grease with which the chiefs anoint, or rather mark their friends, is 
of different colours, caused by mixing up with it earths of various 
shades which exist on parts of the island. Sometimes pulverized 
charcoal or lampblack is used, so that each chief has his particular 
colour; and any stranger bearing on his face either white, black, brown, 
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red, &c., is under the protection of the chief whose colour he wears. 
Wowma’s mark was red, and each of us bearing the marks of his four 
fingers and thumb, drawn from our forehead to our chin down the face, 
presented certainly a very comical appearance, the effect being much 
increased by each laughing at the other.’—Vol. i. p. 197. 


Thus protected, Dr. Coulter landed, and was treated with great 
hospitality by a young chief of the name of Hoonoo; amongst 
other things he procured “half a dozen young and well-looking 
girls,” as wives for him during his stay. Our friend had great 
difficulty in making them believe that he did not wish for their 
society, and at last was obliged to leave them in possession of the 
hut which his host had obtained for him, and take refuge in the 
abode of the young chief. 

He made an excursion here, during which he was i sr of 
his clothing ; nor did the ‘* Hound” Jeave these islands without an 
attempt, on the part of the natives, to possess themselves of the 
vessel and the live stock on board. 

Proceeding still further west they reached New Ireland, where 
they were well received. The inhabitants of this island are of 
the Papuan race. 


“The colour of their skins perfectly black ; the hair of the head 
woolley and naturally black, but with most of them artificially white, 
with a quantity of chalk rubbed into it: but the form and features were 
very fine... . .” 


After Captain Trainer had contrived to explain to the natives, 
by signs, that he wished to trade with them, the king approached 
the vessel in a canoe. 


‘He was a fine, tall, middle-aged man, of most commanding 
appearance, black as a coal. Some of his front teeth were stained red ; 
and round his wrist, ankles, and neck, strings of fancifully formed 
bone and shell ornaments were dangling. His features were truly 
noble ; but there was no covering on his person except a small mat 
of fine texture, fancifully adorned with red feathers, round his loins.” — 
Vol. i. p. 2438, 


With him was an Englishman of the name of Thomas Man- 
ners, a native of London, who, having become tired of a seafaring 
life, and having no friends alive, had requested a whale ship 
in which he was serving, to land him here some ten years before. 


He had no reason to regret his decision, being kindly treated 
by the people. 


“In fact, he ranked high, and had nearly as much authority over 
the natives as the king had. He was a middle-sized man, of stout 
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athletic make, and his eye and aspect generally was bold and deter- 


mined. His long dark hair, which would hang down on his shoulders, 
was coiled up on the top of his head, and made fast there by a rude 
kind of tortoise-shell comb. His beard was long, and rested on his 
chest. The fine matting he wore was hanging from his shoulders, after 
the manner of a cloak or mantle; encircling his neck was a fine cord 
formed by the platting or twisting together of cocoa-nut fibre; from it 
was suspended a curiously carved shell ornament, as large as an oyster. 
This was his badge of rank, presented to him by the sable monarch 
now on board. It conferred on him, I may say, absolute authority over 
the lower class of natives.’’—p, 245. 


Having thus found an interpreter, the English struck up a 
brisk intercourse with the natives, and Dr. Coulter landed under 
the protection of the king Boolooma and the prince his son 
Rownaa, a very fine and high-spirited young warrior. 


“The tabooing or rendering my person and property sacred from the 
hostile touch of any of his sable majesty’s subjects, was performed in 
the following manner :—F rom the folds of cloth round his loins he ex- 
tracted some cocoa-nut fibre sinnet which was stained red, and tied two 
pieces of it firmly round the stock of the gun; another piece encircled 
my neck as a necklace, having strung on it a small piece of pearl shell. 
All the time he was arranging these (to me) important matters, a con- 
tinual chant of a low guttural kind was kept up by his worthy son.” 


The prince is thus described :— 


** He was as black as his father. The hair of his head was not so 
carefully combed out, but matted, and stood out in points about ten or 
twelve inches long from his scalp, something after the manner of the 
long quills from the skin of an enraged porcupine; it was like all the 
rest of the warriors here, powdered with chalk or lime. He appeared 
to be about five or six-and-twenty years old, stoutly made, and of the 
middle height. He had also a badge of rank made ofa pear! oyster shell 
suspended from his neck, and glistening from his black native chest. 
Two of his front teeth were died black, and two more adjoining red. 
A mere apology for a covering encircled his loins. In his hand he bore 
a short, heavy, partially carved paddle, which had three or four large 
tufts of human hair dangling from it.” ; 


During his excursion on shore, he became inyolved in a war, 
going on between Boolooma’s people and an adjoining tribe. The 
expedition—the rescue of four warriors just about to be eaten— 
the retreat to the mountains before a superior force, and the final 
repulse of the enemy are described in a most vivid manner, and 
we regret much the not being able to transfer them to our pages, 

Polygamy and cannibalism prevail here,to an immense extent— 
the chiefs have great power, and are yery popular—the head 
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: chief or king frequently interferes to arrange the domestic con- 
1 cerns of the subjects. 


“ For instance, if a lazy fellow has a wife or two, and a few children, 
and through his love for fishing, dancing, and loitering idly about, 
neglects to bring in the necessary supplies for his family, a complaint 
is made, the chief visits the house in person, and if he sees just cause 
5 for punishment, he orders out the whole population of the village ; 
i | men, women, and children, arm themselves with a stiff birch made of 


small canes; they then form a long double line about six feet apart, and 

wait with anxious glee the approach of the delinquent. At last he is 

placed at one end of the lines, amidst a shower of yells, screams, gibes, 

| &c. The word is given by the chief, and away he darts, at his utmost 
Le speed, through the ranks, every one endeavouring to hit him as he 
ii passes. According to his deserts, he may get off with running the line 
once, or may have to do so twice or thrice; but he is skilled in running 
| and fleetness that can run the lines even once, without having his skin ; 
tickled for him by the hearty application of the birch, wielded by some ‘ 

| strong women. As the punishment is not of a fatal kind, the whole 
affair creates unrestricted merriment. Ifthe victim is a smart fellow, 


he may escape with few blows; but if he is heavy, sulky, and dogged, 

he pays for it. Such a man comes off covered with welds on his bare : 

skin, from his head to his heels, For one month afterwards his family \ 

are provided for by the public at large, under the fatherly superintend- 

: ence of the chief. At the expiration of that time, if he has all his 
domestic matters in perfect order, as a good father and provident hus- 
band ought to have, he again resumes his place in society, and shortly 
afterwards perhaps helps, with an experienced hand, to flagellate some 
one else. If any man, from his faults and habits, becomes constantly 
annoying to society, he is expelled from his tribe and district; and if 
he joins another one, he does so at a disadvantage, being received only 
as a degraded man, he will get no wife to be his companion, and the 
children will scoff at him.”—Vol. i. p. 279. 


It would not be amiss, we think, were this custom transferred 
from New to Old Ireland; and Old England, too, would be much 
benefited by such an enactment. 

We are sorry not to be able to extract the account of the 
Kurinaa, or native dance, and the circumstances attending it ; 
it is highly interesting, and excessively diverting. Speaking of 
their religion, Dr, Coulter says :— 


“ Kannua, their great god, was represented by huge images of about 
ten feet high, made of hard wood and polished. As usual with these 
figures in the Pacific, the arms were placed a-kimbo, resting on the 
haunches; the legs were also turned inwards, and what may be termed 
bandy, bringing the uncouth feet in close contact, and resting on a large . 
block of wood. The head was large in proportion to the figure; two ig 
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large eyes, made by the insertion of polished oyster shells, in the 
centre of which was inserted a bit of wood stained black, to answer for 
the pupil; a large mouth, extending open from ear to ear, displaying a 
range of red pegs as a substitute for teeth. The curve of the mouth, 
with sundry furrows and carvings about it, gave an expression of laugh- 
ter to the face, and drollery to the entire image, that no one could for 
a moment gaze on without smiling. The locality chosen for the erection 
of these idols was an eminence in the deep recesses of a dark wood, the 
cleft of a rock in a high mountain, or the entrance of some large cave ; 
in all cases they were mysteriously concealed by surrounding trees and 
shrubs, and few of them could be seen until you entered the thicket and 
stood within ten yards or so of the figure. They are always placed 
either on a rock, or a mound of stones gathered for the purpose; look 
like sentinels on guard, and seemed well contented with their situation, 
as they were invariably laughing at the surrounding scene. Some of 
them had been evidently placed in their respective stations a long time, 
as green patches of moss had grown on them, and, not unfrequently, a 
wild vine or creeper had entwined itself around the limbs, body, and 
neck, throwing out a bush or shade from either shoulder; others were 
inclined to one side; some forward, making a bow to the visiters; 
while two that I saw had fallen down, and lay at the foot of the mound 
in the most comical position. . . . . . Whenever an idol falls, and is 
broken or damaged, the natives consider him not worth another visit ; 
and say, that as he cannot any longer keep himself up, his intercession 
with the great Kannua would be good for nothing. . . . . . On going 
to war or returning from it, sickness or death in a family, they present 
offerings to their idols, consisting both of vegetables and animals, the 
decomposition of which renders the neighbourhood of the image highly 
offensive.”—Vol, ii. p. 14. 


After various adventures by sea and land they reached New 
Britain, where they became acquainted with a singular character 
of the name of Selwin, a Crusoe, as Dr. Coulter calls him, whose 
strange history forms one of the many minor attractions of these 
volumes. 

In course of time they arrived at New Guinea, where the ad- 
ventures of the captain and doctor are even more interesting 
than elsewhere. It was here that they fell in with Captain 
Stewart, celebrated as having, on one occasion, carried a ship- 
load of dead bodies from one part of New Zealand to another, 
for a cannibal feast. Here, too, they had some amusing inci- 
dents with the Chinese traders. Here, on another occasion, they 
became acquainted with a young Englishman of the name of 
Miller, the representative of a Dutch firm, who had secured com- 
merce for his friends, and happiness for himself, by wedding the 
very pleasing daughter of a native chicf; and here, too, they 
made the friendship of that most interesting of all the dramatis 

VOL. IX.—NO. XVII.—MARCH, 1848. G 
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sone of this work, Terry Connell, who, beginning life as a 
rivate soldier, and passing through the ordeal of Sydney, became 
at length the absolute monarch of a large and powerful tribe of 


the Horraforas :— 


‘The Horraforas .... . differ widely from the Papuan ; in fact, 
are a distinct race (having long straight hair, and greatly resembling 
the North American Indians). They are only similar in one particular, 
and that is, that both Papuan and Horraforas live in separate tribes, 
frequently speaking a different language, and, not unfrequently, one 
tribe of each will be at war with another of its own race. I have no 
proof that the Papuans are cannibals; but 1 had ocular demonstration 
to tell me the Horraforas are,—men, women, and children. The latter 
have a horrible custom, I believe peculiar to themselves ; a young man, 
before he can possess his bride, must present her with a human head, 
which must not be mutilated, but, on careful examination of it by her 
family, bear the true marks and ornaments of one of an enemy. Tor 
this purpose, two or three young men who wish to have a wife, will 
start off in the direction of the enemy’s tribe, and be out, perhaps, two 
months, skulking about, before they can surprise one of the enemy, 
and possess themselves of the desired head, which, when obtained, is 
carefully enveloped in damp leaves, then a deep covering of grass, and 
rolled over and over with twine or cord made of cocoa-nut fibre sinnet, 
so that it looks like a large ball. In the march home it is frequently 
dipped in water, to prevent decomposition as much as possible, until 
the presentation of it to the family of the intended bride. I happened 
to see two young men, who had been nearly three months away, return 
after an expedition of this kind. They certainly must have been 
greatly attached to their sweethearts, for their sufferings were great ; 
patches of their skin were torn off by the bushes, portions of it raised 
in large blisters, by being obliged to lie hours in the grass under a 
burning sun, lest they might be seen. Sundry bites of snakes about 
the legs; in fact, they had suffered much, and traversed a distance of 
nearly three hundred miles, not on a railroad, or with shoes on, but on 
their naked feet, over a rough, ragged, barbarous country, all for love.” 
—Vol. ii. p. 178. 


_ Connell likewise informed them of the following more pleasing 
circumstances attending a Horrafora courtship :— 


‘* After the young man had presented the skull of an enemy, pro- 
cured, as I have before stated, at great personal risk, he became the 
accepted suitor; but, as it were, the beauty of the affair consisted in 
the young man sending a leaf off one of the trees they build their 
houses in, with a small cord, made of his own long hair, attached to the 
stem of the leaf, to the young woman. She obtains one of a similar 
size, places them together, and makes both fast with a cord of hair, and 
sends it back to the young man. ‘This very innocent transaction is, 
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on the girl’s part, as much as to say, ‘I have not changed my mind, 
the affair is settled.” On their appearance before the chief, this, as it 
were nuptial-tie and agreement, is held up to him, when he summarily 
ends the ceremony, as I have before stated, in Connell’s words—viz. 
‘Och, as for that, it’s short and sweet, it’s by my ordhers only, and all 
I say is, when I get them all in twos (I never marries less than two 
couples at a time), away with yees all, be lovin, and live together,’ ” 
—p. 214. 


From the continual dangers to which they are exposed, these 
people are in the habit of building their sliaee-tocios in the 
upper branches of large trees, where, by removing their ladders, 
they are in perfect safety. 


** After close observation and much inquiry,” says Dr. Coulter, “as 
to the religion of the Horraforas, the only conclusion that I could arrive 
at was, that they had none. They had a superstitious awe of lightning 
and thunder, and would not move on any war expedition, either day or 
night, as long as it lasted. The volcanoes that abound in the interior 
of this great island seemed also to attract their superstitious fears; and 
they formed some idea that an angry spirit, or departed great chief, was 
inside it pitching out the fire. A clouded sun often caused gloom over 
them, so much so, that they would scarcely move out of their nests in 
the trees until it shone out cloudless. Moonlight seemed to delight 
them all, and they hailed any unusual brightness as a good omen; but 
as to any direct Spirit, or image, to pay distinct adoration to, they had 
none.”—Vol. ii. p. 254. 

‘What a rich country,” says our author, “and extensive one, do 
these people possess! And how happy they might be, if they had only 
Christianity spread amongst them, and engraven on their hearts, that 
they might dwell in peace and brotherly love! On the other hand, I 
do not know how a Missionary could remain amongst them, as the 
imperative law of every tribe, both Papuan and Horrafora, is, that every 
man in the tribe must be a warrior, take his turn with the scouts, either 
fight, or be armed, and ready to do so. If this (I may say) rigid law 
is infringed upon by any man, he is instantly disgraced in his tribe, 
hunted clear of the line of scouts, where he is captured by another 
tribe, sold as a slave, or, if he resists, killed and eaten. This is a great 
bar against the residing amongst these savages of the mild and meek 
Minister of the Word of God. I rather think that an armed colony of 
Christians, in goodly numbers, must first plant themselves on the shores 
of New Guinea, and show and teach these ferocious barbarians the 
decided superiority of a Christian community over the heathen tribes, 
in every relation of life.” —Vol. ii. p. 187. 

“It is a pity,” adds he afterwards, “that there is no European 
Christian settlement on so large an island. I should say the northern 
side, from its rocky shore and high land, would be the most healthy 
site for a colony.”—p. 263. 
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The country is rich, possessing great mineral wealth, and 
abounding in bays, harbours, and large rivers. 


In concluding this subject, we cannot avoid expressing our 
grief, not devoid of shame, that notwithstanding the wealth, the 
ower, the enterprize, and the enlightenment of England, the 
islands of this vast ocean are still for the most part lying under 
the curse of heathenism, or left to the exertion of men who, 
whatever be their merits, are unable to consecrate the Holy 


Eucharist, or administer the ordinances of the Chureh; but, 


alas! in most places the name of ‘ The Crucified” is altogether 
unknown, or heard of merely as the distinctive appellation of the 
murderer, the robber, and the destroyer. We should gladly 
hail some great national attempt to remove this disgrace from 
our Chureh and people. Why should not a tru/y Christian 
colony be founded in New Guinea by the alms of churchmen, 
carrying out at once a model community consisting of useful 
artisans, agricultural labourers, traders, farmers, and gentlemen, 
under the supremacy of a bishop, accompanied by a staff of 
Missionary clergy, sufficient to spread the glad tidings of peace 
and salvation by slow, but sure degrees, over the whole of 
the countless islands of the beautiful, but, alas! the heathen 
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Art. 1V.—1. Essays and Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Woon- 
warp, A.MW., formerly of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, Ree- 
tor of Kethard, in the Diocese of Cashel. 2 Vols. London: 
Dunean, 1845. Mourth Edition. 


2. The Shunammite. By the Same. 2 Vols. London: Duncan. 


3. Some Passages of my Former Life. By the Same. Dublin: 
M‘Glashan, 1847. 

4, Short Readings; Essays; and Sermons. By the Same. Lon- 
don: Hatchards, 1848. 


Tne policy of the Church of Rome is in no instance, perhaps, 
more apparent than in the scope which she provides for ardent 
minds, and in the liberty at which she leaves men to pursue their 
own mental course, provided the one point be secured, of loyal Be. 
devotion to the interests of their Church. With us, if men differ re 
from one another, their differences rend the Church. In the a 
Roman Church men may differ widely on a variety of ee , 
particulars, and yet all that is great and powerful and influential E 
in their thoughts and writings may subserve the one great end— : 
the welfare and unity of that Church. 7 
We plead guilty to some yearnings after power like this, rightly 
exercised, when we take into our hands one of Mr. Woodward’s 
volumes. We long for the power which could leave free exercise 
to the talents, the originality, the deep spirituality of this distin- 
guished man, and which could, at the same time, prevent his ever 
giving utterance to any thing at variance with Catholic truth. 
In a brief publication, which we have placed No. 3 at the head 
’ of this article, Mr. Woodward has given us a touching insight 
into some of the circumstances of his life; and has, lhkewise, 


afforded us considerable assistance in forming our opinion of his 
works. He was, in a word, the subject of very sudden religious 
impressions. And if, to certain of our readers, there may appear 
somewhat of enthusiasm in this most interesting narrative, we 
must remember, that above forty years, as we believe, of a life 
| spent in the most unworldly and self-denying piety—the prompt 


refusal, moreover, if report speak true, of various honours, such as 
most men ardently pursue—bear witness to the depth and per- 
manence of Mr. Woodward’s convictions. We must however, 
\! by the way, remark, that there is to us abundance of evidence 
scattered throughout the pages of these volumes, that Mr. Wood- 
ward’s mind was early impressed with a deep sense of religious 
things; that the example and training of his honoured father, 
“ Woodward, Bishop of Cloyne, at that time the most distin- 
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guished prelate on the [rish bench,” were not lost upon him ; and 
that, above all, to his baptism into Christ's holy Church, he was 
ndebted in a manner which renders certain (few, we admit, and 
passing) references to that blessed Sacrament, on the part of Mr. 
Woodward, matter, to his most cordial admirers, of deep and 
sorrowful regret. 

Mr. Woodward's early course, his subsequent friendship with 
his relative and patron Archbishop Brodrick, (YYHAOTATOS 
MEN BIQe TAITEINOTATOS AE TQ: PPONHMATI,) with 
Alexander Knox, and Bishop Jebb; these, combined with the 
mode in which certain impressions reached his mind, gave to his 
opinions a tone wholly at variance, in many important particulars, 
with the favourite doctrines of the so-called Kvangelical party in 
the Church. This difference has remained unaltered. And while 
we frecly admit, that certain statements of Mr. Woodward’s may 
be claimed as favouring the position and sentiments of Low 
Churchmen, we are confident that all candid men will readily 
acknowledge, that on the one great point of the Articulus stantis 
vel cadentis eeclesix—on the subject of popular religion and of 
religious institutions—on the subject of Roman Catholic piety, 
and of the mode of dealing with members of the Church of Rome 
—that on these, and on various other topics, which, alas ! divide 
our Church, Mr. Woodward’s sentiments would gain but little 
favour at Exeter Hall, or on the platforms of the Evangelical 
world. 

That there are statements, here and there throughout these 
pages, which we are ata loss to reconcile, and which we believe 
to be wholly inconsistent with the general tone and tenour of Mr. 
Woodward's works, we must candidly assert. We give, as an 
instance, some passages in the Essay No. VIII. inthe volume which 
has just issued from the press. In that Essay Mr. Woodward's 
object is to depreeate a slavish adherence to antiquity; and spe- 
cially a revival of certain obsolete usages. He begins with an 
amusing illustration, for which we have not space, and which we 
only notice for the purpose of reminding Mr. Woodward, that, 
singularly Ingenious as his illustrations gencrally are, illustration 
Is not, necessarily, arguinent ; nay, that the effect of an illustra- 
tion is, often, to deceive the mind, and, through very speciousness, 
to involve it in inextricable error. After referring to this taste 
for the revival of obsolete customs, our author proceeds : 


“But what T lament is, that a spirit should have been evoked, whose 
= regen is to set _ lees and dregs afloat, to shake the vessel, and 
ring the sediment to the surface. Here, | am convi 2 

jus is the summa and that 
camels to swallow. Allow the stickler for rigid form to be right, one 
by one, in each trifling matter of detail, he is wrong in the proportion 
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of zeal and labour which he expends upon them. He may be right in 
paying his tithe of mint, and anise, and cummin; but if his heart be 
narrowed up in these, it cannot expand itself to the breadth of the 
‘weightier matters of the law,—judgment, mercy, and faith.’—p. 282. 


So far all must be agreed. These general views none can 
possibly disapprove. But we are anxious for an instance to 
which these general principles are applicable. We confess, then, 
that the mode in which the Essay proceeds to its termination, is 
not, in our judgment, worthy of Mr. Woodward’s candour, 
sagacity, or erudition. The whole of the rest of the Essay is 
devoted to a discussion of certain points connected with Infant 
Baptism. Our author does not say in so many words,—he dare 
not, even were he so inclined, which, there is evidence to prove, 
le is not,—that Holy Baptism, or the doctrine of our Regenera- 
tion in that blessed Sacrament, presents an instance of ‘ over- 
weening value set on forms and circumstantials and _ positive 
institutions."—p. 285. No: but Mr. Woodward introduces the 
subject of Holy Baptism so as to give it all the appearance of 
being one of these revived antiquities, ina manner which the oppo- 
nents of the great divines of our own Church will hail with con- 
siderable satisfaction. Immediately after the passage which we 
have quoted above, the Essay thus proceeds :— 


** And, in this connexion, I cannot but make the following obser- 
vation :—Presumptuous as is the manner in which some depreciate 
baptism, and inconsistent as it seems in a churchman to deny that 
infants may receive the regenerating Grace of God in that appointed 
Sacrament ; yet, unless this latter doctrine be held with a full admission 
that the adult transgressor, living without God, requires as entire and 
radical a change as if he had not been baptized at all; in that case, 
such a notion seems to me to extract the very marrow, and to evacuate 
the very essence of the Gospel revelation.” —pp. 282, 283. 


We are not to be drawn aside into a discussion of the fun- 
damental doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration. We regret that 
Mr. Woodward should adopt the plan, common with superficial 
controversialists, of himself stating the arguments which he would 
combat. If he will enter the lists of controversy, let him quote 
chapter and verse of his opponent, and then we shall be able to 
pronounce upon the weakness or strength of his attacks. But we 
niean it as no bad compliment to our author, when we assert 
that, in our judgment, controversy is not his fort ; it is evidently 
not his congenial element. He seldom engages in it, and we 
rejoice that it is so: when he does, his good genius forsakes him. 
He is suited to other and higher things. And as a specimen of 
his powers we would point to Essay No. I. in his last volume. 
We do not remember on that vexata quiestio, ‘the cessation of 
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miracles in the Church,” to have seen, within the same space, so 
much ingenuity, combined with such sober and solid argument. 

But the most striking point in Mr. Woodward's writings, the 

oint which most excites our admiration, and, we trust, improves 

our hearts, is the high and elevated standard of holiness which he 
ever places before us—the deeply-practical tendency of all his 
thoughts, even of those which, to unimaginative minds, may 
seem to savour of paradox and speculation. In the midst of all, 
the one thing needful is never, for one moment, lost sight of. 
No writer more continually directs our views upwards: nor are 
we acquainted with any, who aids us more, by his counsel and 
experience, in the arduous ascent which leads to “glory and 
honour and immortality.” 

We wish we had room for many extracts; we must content 
ourselves with one. 


‘Nor is this the only instance in which our own inward misgivings, 
our vain imaginings, and groundless fears, may be made to work toge- 
ther for our own good. I believe that in the case of those who lead a 
more interior life, God in his mercy often causes the fear of evils to 
administer the corrective chastening, that the evils themselves are 
employed in other instances to carry out. Thus, if the loss of friends 
be in its nature calculated to wean us from the world, I believe that the 
timid and anxious mind, the spirit which is ‘ over-exquisite to shape 
the fashion of uncertain ill,’ the too-fond heart which in every trifling 
ailment, in every change of look, in every transient flutter of the pulse, 
in every wind that visits the face of one much-loved too roughly, sees 
the first symptom or distant approaches of that which may increase and 
gather strength to lay that idol in the dust—the man so constituted, I 
say, will often derive from those fears all the discipline, and all the 
weaning from earth, and all the persuasives to cast himself upon God, 
that he could derive from the actual realization of those fears. It is 
thus with the person who is morbidly and painfully watchful of his own 
health, and harassed by the thoughts of imaginary diseases. It is thus 
with the man who is careful about many things, and who sees ‘ poverty 
as anarmed man’ ready to invade his dwelling. These, and many 
like, are the vain shadows in which men walk severally, as the com- 
plexion of their minds may be; and these often serve the purposes of 
those substances whose shapes they take. They are overruled by a 
merciful Providence, so that the threatening interposes and wards off 
the blow itself; the apprehension averts the evil of which it gave a 
false alarm. = J remember, in former days, one saying to me, when 
depressed, as I often Was, with vain imaginations, ‘ Depend upon 
it, what is thus feared will never come.’ I do not recollect how that 
person reasoned upon the subject, or whether this Opinion was formed 
merely from an extensive knowledge of mankind; but it seems to me 
that this saying, so replete with encouragement to the morbidly appre- 
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hensive, is fully borne out by the principle here set forth, namely, that 
the fear of any evil, if that fear be impressed with a certain intensity 
upon the mind, and if that mind be under the good guidance of God, 
will turn off the evil it contemplates. For God does not grieve wil- 
lingly, nor lay on one stripe more than the case requires. And if the 
apprehension which goes before the stroke be so lively, nay, so exag- 
gerated an image of the thing it dreads, that it produces all the effects, 
or more than the effects, of the calamity itself, He who does nothing in 
vain, will not afflict merely for afflicting sake. 

‘ Let us then turn this consideration to practical account. If thoughts 
of trials and sorrows to come invade the heart, let us ask ourselves 
what purposes those afflictions are calculated to serve, what lessons 
they are designed to teach. Let us meet those intentions, let us Jearn 
those lessons. Let us endeavour to avoid, to practise, and to be, 
whatever this warning voice would tell us to avoid, to practise, and to 
be. Let us endeavour to assume the shape into which the plastic 
hand of a chastening God would mould us. Let us turn our vain 
imaginings to good account. And let us comfort ourselves with the 
assurance that God will load us with no useless burdens; and that, if 
by His grace assisting us, we purify our hearts from sin, He will be 
more anxious than we ourselves that we may be saved from the re- 
fining process of the furnace of affliction.”—pp. 377—3879. 


We now take our leave of Mr. Woodward, with unfeigned 
respect for his character, his virtues, and his talents. We trust 
that his voice may reach many at this side of the channel, and 
urge them onwards in the race of holiness. We hail his voice 
with the greater admiration, and the more respectful welcome, 
when we remember that it issues from the far-famed county of 
Tipperary, that land of turmoil and of blood. From that same 
county, if we mistake not, it was our happiness to welcome, a few 
years ago, the voice of one of Mr. Woodward’s earliest friends, 
the late-lamented and venerated Bishop Jebb. Such facts are 
full of encouragement. They remind us vividly of principles, 
which no discouragements can silence ; of a communion of saints, 
which * the craft and subtilty of the devil, or man,” cannot inter- 
rupt. And if amidst our admiration of Mr. Woodward's writ- 
ings, and our substantial agreement with the greater portion of 
What flows from his pen, certain points arise with which we can- 
not possibly concur, we trust that, in respect of these, we may, 
without presumption, borrow the language of the distinguished 
prelate, to whom we have just referred —‘ I doubt not that one 
moment of the light of eternity will clear up every difficulty ; 
and we shall find ourselves to be évt (Phil. 
i. 27,) or, as it is yet more pithily expressed in the same epistle, 
(ii. 2,) otuyuyor, rd ev Life of Bishop 
Jebb, vol. it. pp. 464-5. 
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Arr. V—l. The Bull “tx Cand Domini” translated into E'ng- 
lish, with a short Historical Introduction ; and evidence of its 
present validity, as part of the Roman law, and of ats recognition 
by the Romish Hierarchy in Ireland. Published for the Na- 
TionAL Cius. London: Hatchard, 1848. 


2. A Letter to the Fant or ARUNDEL AND Surrey on the Bull 
“Ty Cand Domint,” by the Evtror or tHE Butt, as published 
for the Nationat Crus. London: Hatchard, 1848. 


3. Papal Diplomacy and the Bull “I~ Cana Dominr;” or a 

‘ollection of authentic Facts and Documents, proving that the 
principles of the Bull “I~ Can& Domini” are the only prin- 
ciples of international law recognized by the Papacy. By the 
Eprron or tre Bury, as published for the Nationat 
London: Hatchard, 1848. 


Tuese three publications, which have been put forth in rapid 
succession during the first two months of the present year, have 
for their object to supply the public with authentic information 
on the character of the papacy. The measures which have been 
brought under the consideration of the legislature this session,— 
Mr. Anstey’s ‘* Roman Catholic Relief” Bill, on the one hand, 
the ministerial ** Diplomatic Relations” Bill, on the other hand,— 
being calculated, in the most direct manner, to deliver this coun- 
try over into the hands of the papacy, the National Club has done 
xood service to the people of England, by giving them the means 
of judging for themselves of the character of the power which 
claims unlimited licence to run riot in the land, and official re- 
cognition, denied to it for the last three centuries, by the British 
Crown, Want of space compels us to confine our remarks to a 
brief sketch of the contents of these eminently seasonable publica- 
tions, which their extremely low price places within the reach of 
all; while the manner in which the subject is treated, makes the 
intricacies of Romish law and diplomacy intelligible to the or- 
dinary reader. We should add, however, that, as the titles of 
No. | and No. 3 indicate, they are of a strictly documentary 
character; and No. 2, though polemical in form, is in substance 
nothing more than an appendix to No. 1, rendered necessary by 
the execedingly weak attempt of the Karl of Arundel and Surrey 
to invalidate the facts demonstrated in No. 1. There is not, in 
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any of the three pamphlets any of that mere declamation—vow et 

reterea nihil—which is so often employed by the champions of 
the Protestant cause, and which has done that cause more harm 
than good. We have here to do with facts and documents ; 
the whole is a sober and searching inquiry into the laws and the 
diplomacy of Rome. 

No. 1, called forth by Mr. Anstey’s Bill, confines itself to the 
examination of the papal system, as it bears upon the internal 
relations of a country whose faith and constitution is opposed to 
popery, and in which the popish hierarchy has obtained an exten- 
sive footing. In the historical introduction with which it opens, 
it is shown that the true principles of the papacy, as a system of 
wretended ecclesiastical supremacy over ‘all Christendom, are to 
be found in the Bull “ Za Cand Domini,” the Magna Charta and 
Bill of Rights, so to speak, of the papacy. Having traced the 
bull through its different forms and stages from the time of 
Boniface VIII., the editor sums up the result of his investigation 
by saying: (p. 8) ‘Thus it appears, that the Bull Cane is, in 
fact, a collection of all that was deemed most important for the 
advancement and maintenance of the power of the papacy; as 
its pretensions increased, so the Bull Cana, or form of excom- 
munication, annually republished, of all that ventured to oppose 
the extravagant claims of the Roman See, grew more and more 
bulky, till at last it assumed the form in which it has now con- 
tinued for two centuries and a half; being, to use the expression 
of a Roman Canonist, ‘the chiefest and firmest pillar’ of papal 
usurpation.” 

The history of the Bull is followed by a translation of the latest 
edition of it, which was published by Clement XITI., in the year 
1759; and which is substantially, and almost verbatim, the same 
as that published by Clement VIII., in the year 1593. For the 
extraordinary collection of anathemas which it contains, and 
Which are hurled not only at those who differ from the Romish 
Church in matters of faith, but against every act of jurisdiction 
in Church matters which is exercised by any temporal power, 
Roman Catholic or Protestant, and against every resistance, legis- 
lative, judicial, or otherwise, to the extravagant claims of the 
Roman See; as well as for the no less extraordinary provisions 
by which the perpetual and universal validity of the Bull is, as far 
as it is in the power of the papacy to do so, secured, and the 
papacy itself precluded from ever revoking or annulling it,—we 
inust refer our readers to the document itself. 

Next after the translation of the Bull, No. 1 contains irre- 
fragable proofs, taken from unquestionable and acknowledged 
authorities on the Roman Canon law, of the present validity of 
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the Bull; and, in a second section, equally conclusive evidence, 
again drawn from the acknowledged standards of the Romish 
Chureh, that the Bull is recognized by the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy in Ireland, and that its principles are incorporated with 
their system of doctrine and of diocesan government.” The 
objection that Roman Catholic prelates have, before parliamentary 
committees, upon their oaths denied the validity of the Bull in 
Ireland, is met on the one hand by the undeniable fact, that their 
own Guide-Book to Confessors contains its provisions, even 
those directed against Protestant “ princes and governors,” in so 
many words, and in the form of quotations from the Bull; and, 
on the other hand, by reference to the reservations as to the 
obligation of oaths, contained in the Roman Catholic eclass-books 
of casuistry ; whence the legitimate inference is, that ** however 
inconsistent the statements upon oath of the Roman Catholic 
bishops may be with the facts of the case, the making those 
statements,-—and that in their own view of the matter con- 
scientiously,—is not inconsistent with the principles of their 
Church.” 

The practical conclusion, resulting from the evidence placed 
before the public, is suggested at the close of the pamphlet in 
the form of questions ; in answer to which, we have no hesitation 
in stating our conviction, that it is impossible “ for any covenant 
to subsist between a Church holding the principles of the Bull 
‘Ln Cand Domine’ as fundamental principles of her constitution, 
and a state accounted heretical by that Church, and excom- 
municated, with all its constituted authorities, spiritual and 
temporal, by that Bull,” that ‘loyalty to such a state is incom- 
patible with allegiance to such a Church ;” and that “the pre- 
valence of outgage and sedition in Ireland is justly attributable to 
the inculcation of the principles of the Bull ‘Zn Cand Domini’ 
ito the minds of the priests, and, through them, of the popula- 
tion at large.” 

No, 2 is, as we have already intimated, a vindication of No. 1 
against certain sophistrics put forth by the Romanists, under 
shelter of Lord Arundel’s name and fair fame. The editor of 
the Bull, in answering his lordship, has taken eare to distinguish 
between the noble carl himself and his arguments,—between the 
Roman Catholic laity and the hierarchy of the Romish Chureh,— 
between the inconsistency of the former and the bad faith of the 
latter. The refutation is complete ; and not only disposes satis- 
factorily of all the points raised against the evidence in No. ], 
but demolishes some new fallacies, intended to disprove the pre- 


sent validity of the Bull, which were imported into the argument 
by Lord Arundel’s pamphlet. 
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No. 3 is, as the last, so the most important of the three publi- 
cations. It was called forth by that legislative abortion, the mi- 
nisterial bill for legalizing diplomatic intercourse between the 
British crown and the “Sovereign Pontiff.” The nature of its 


contents will be best explained by the following outline of the ar- 7 


gument : 


“1, To show,—not now from the principles and provisions of Roman 
Canon law, but from historical facts and international transactions,— 
that in spite of all the opposition which it had to encounter, the papacy 
has continued to uphold the Bull “Zn Caend Domini” as the great 
charter of what is called the liberty and immunity of the Church, but 
what in reality is the usurpation and tyranny of Rome. 

‘*2. To show, by reference to the legislative enactments of different 
countries,—even of those countries which have been foremost in their 
support of the Romish faith,—that all the states which ever acknow- 
ledged the pope, or had dealings with him, found themselves compelled, 
in self-defence, to adopt stringent measures against the intrusions and 
encroachments of the papacy, 

‘3. To show, by reference to diplomatic documents, that Rome is, 
internationally considered, in a position unparalleled in the history of 
the world,—refusing to acknowledge the principles of international law 
by which the conduct of all other powers is regulated, and propounding 
principles of international law of its own, which are no other than the 


principles of the Bull ‘‘ Zn Caend Domini,” and which no state, Roman > 


Catholic or Protestant, can recognize, without at once sacrificing its own 
sovereignty and independence.” 


Under the first head we have a complete history of the resistance 
which the Bull encountered every where from the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries down to the present day, and of the insidious means 
taken again and again by the Romish hierarchy for introducing 
it, and diffusing its principles; and, among other striking facts, 
proof of the express recognition of the continued validity of the 
Bull in 1800 by Pius VII. Under the second head the editor of 
the Bull has collected a great mass of information touching the 
legislative provisions adopted against papal encroachments gene- 
rally in the different states of Europe, exhibiting the remarkable 
fact, that the most stringent regulations against the pepeey have 
been adopted in those countries which are most thoroughly popish. 
The information is arranged under three heads: 1, The royal 
Placet necessary for the publication of papal rescripts; 2. the li- 
mitation imposed upon papal ambassadors in different states, and 
upon the intercourse of their Roman Catholic subjects with the 
pope ; 3. the oath of allegiance required of Roman Catholic sub- 
jects, and the reservations introduced into the oath of allegiance 
to the pope, taken by the Roman Catholic hierarchy. 
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But the most extraordinary part of the information thrown to- 
gether in this pamphlet, and that which will surprise our readers 
as much as it has surprised ourselves, is the fact, proved by docu- 
mentary evidence in the third section, that the papacy is by so- 
lemn protests, renewed from time to time, from the peace of 
Westphalia to the Congress of Vienna, exempt from the obliga- 
tion of acknowledging a single jot or title of all the international 
settlements in Europe, for the last two hundred years; and thatthe 
papacy has reserved to itself by another series of solemn protests, 
the last of which was placed on record by Gregory XVI. in 1831, 
the right of disallowing the title of any of the sovereigns and powers 
of Europe with which it may have had, no matter for how long a 
time, diplomatical dealings. This section further contains valuable 
documentary information as to the tendency manifested by the 
papacy since the pacification of Europe, and the mischiefs which 
it has already done by its interference, every where, with national 
polities. A volume of official documents just presented to parlia- 
ment, touching the late struggle in Switzerland, has supplied the 
editor with interesting materials on this part of his case. 

The argument is wound up by evidence equally strong, of the 
animus of the papacy towards Iungland, and of the results which 
the papists themselves anticipate from the legislative changes 
phe or proposed, with a view to increase the power and in- 
fluence of the papacy in this country. 

We can recommend this wees with confidence to those of 
our readers who are desirous of obtaining an insight into the whole 
question of church and state on the Continent. The care and 
caution which foreign diplomacy has found it essential to employ 
in its dealings with Rome, is indeed most distinctly shown in the 
pages before us; and most singular is the contrast which our 
homespun diplomacy in England, in reference to the same subject, 
presents. 

The objects of our poor statesmen here are, indeed, plain enough. 
They imagine that every one does not see through their transpa- 
rent pretences of “the expediency of holding diplomatic inter- 
course with a state situated in the centre of Europe, where many 
English reside, and where information may be obtained, &c. ! 
As if it were possible for a moment to avoid seeing that the real ob- 
ject 1s to obtain influence over the Irish Romanists, and bend them 
to the will of government by the influence of the pope! Ireland 
is the great difficulty of English statesmen, because they do not 
know how to govern it. They cannot conceive the idea of any 
thing else but the “ English constitution” in that country ; and 
therefore they are at their wit’s end, and would most thankfully 
pay the Romish priests, establish the papacy in the plenitude of its 
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power,—ay, we believe, pay Peters pence, and go on a pilgrimage 
to Rome and kiss the Pope’s toe, if they could find a way to keep 
Ireland in order. It is the calamity of this country, that all her 
statesmen are, as politicians, without any settled principles either 
religious or political; and the consequence is an uninterrupted 
series of measures in favour of every active and clamorous sect of 
religionists in the country, and a more and more distinct avowal, 
on the part of the state, of its indifference to all forms of religion, 

Amidst such utter prostration of political and religious prin- 
ciple, Romanism might seem to have a fair prospect of obtainin 
in time all the objects of its ambition. The papacy itself might 
seem to have before it the certainty of holding one country at least 
in which the anathemas of the Bull Cenw might be published with 
impunity, and in which its powers of all kinds might disclose them- 
selves into full maturity ; but in the mean time the poor craft of 
our statesmen, and the rejoicings of Rome may be set at nought 
by that power which Rome itself has been so busy in raising up. 
We shall see whether the church of Rome will be able, according 
to Father Ventura’s suggestion, not merely ‘to turn towards the 
Democracy,” but to ‘* baptize that wild matron, and Christianize 
her!” We shall see whether Pius IX. will be able to concede 
all that democracy demands ; for if he does not—FarEWELL To 
THE Papacy! 
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Arr. VI.—1. Brownson’s Quarterly Review, New Series, No. I. 
January, 1847; No. IV. October, 1847. Boston (U.S.): Ben- 
jamin Greene. 

2. The Dublin Review, No. XLIV. July, 1847; No. XLVI. 
January, 1848. London: Richardsons. 


Tuat the English Church has for upwards of a century been 
deprived of her ordinary and legal powers of deciding contro- 
versies of doctrine and discipline, by the arbitrary interference of 
the royal prerogative, is one of those facts which have not been 
borne in mind by those who have objected to the Church the 
controversies, parties, and dissensions which have so lamentably 
revailed amongst us within the last half century, Or if this fact 
1as been remembered at all, it has been rather with a feeling of 
indignation at the suffering Church, than at the government 
which has injured her. The “slavery of the Church to the 
State” has been the ground on which odium has been excited 
against her. It has been the chosen theme of dissenters and 
of Romanists, who are always, however, the first to resist any 
attempt on the part of Pte tin to put an end to such a state 
of things. Of course, where no recognized tribunal exists for the 
settlement of rising controversies, they become permanent, and 
give birth to parties in the Church; and it is from this cause, we 
believe, more than any other, that many individuals have been led 
astray by the specious theories of Romanism, and its high pro- 
fessions of an infallible certainty in all matters of faith—a living 
authority ever at hand to pronounce on all matters of controversy 
—and a unity which precludes the possibility of the slightest dif- 
ference in faith amidst her adherents. 
To enter the communion of the Church of Rome is, according 
to the promises of its admirers, to exchange the most painful 
uncertainty on all religious questions for a heavenly calm and 
on in which all doubt and questioning is at an end, while the 
ilissful soul floats in a sort of Elysium, listening to the voice of 
the oracle which ever and anon delivers its inspired responses. 
Well! we who remain here below, hearkening to all that is told us 
of the Paradise to which we are invited, might be at times almost 
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persuaded out of our senses by the assurances delivered with 
so much eagerness on all sides—did we not recollect certain 
“awkward facts’—which repress our tendencies to poetry and 
romance in religion; and leave us, notwithstanding all that we 
hear, in that belief which we have inherited from our pious 
forefathers. 

It would be of course a very desirable and convenient thing to 
possess a tribunal which could infallibly decide on matters of 
controversy, and to have St. Peter himself with his full apostolic 
authority and inspiration presiding in the Church. This is all 
very good indeed ; but then the only question is, Suppose that the 
whole doctrine is a mistake, what benefit do we derive from the 
theory? And then comes that very awkward question—an old 
one which has been answered, but never answered satisfactorily 
—How comes it that the Church of Rome cannot agree where 
this infallible tribunal is to be found? We are not going to 
enter on this question, or to remark on the answers which have 
been given ; because our business is not at this moment with any 
of the controversies of former times, but with one which has arisen 
in our own day, and which is in our view the most momentous 
in its bearing on the questions between Romanism and its oppo- 
nents that has ever yet been seen. 

Our readers are, we presume, tolerably familiar with the theory 
of development, which, some years previous to Mr. Newman’s 
departure from the Church, had been fabricated or adopted 
by that ingenious and subtle thinker, and had become the dis- 
tinctive mark of all his partizans. For three or four years before 
this party forsook the communion of the Church, we had been 
met, in every direction, by this doctrine of development, which 
was sometimes mentioned in a sort of mysterious way in conver- 
sation, and sometimes was a kind of under-current in the mind, 
which could only faintly be discerned. Yet the theory had not 
fairly appeared before the public. We sought in vain forit. We 
were referred indeed to ‘De Maistre and Mohler; but their ex- 
pressions were little more than obiter dicta, and lacked all that kind 
of definitiveness and detail which might have sufficed to account 
for the general spread of the notion amongst men of no particular 
ability or originality of mind. The mystery, however, was solved 
by the appearance of Mr. Newman’s work on development; a 
work which gave evidence of long thought upon the subject. It 
was plain that the notion must have been for years working in the 
author’s mind; and the elaborate Essay which for the first time 
brought it before the public in a systematic form, bears evidence 
of protracted researches and vast literary labour. It was here at 
a glance that one could see the teaching which had for years, in 

VOL, IX.—NO, XVII.—MARCH, 1848. H 
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rivate, influenced the opinions of the school which the highly- 

fted author had gathered under his protection, and which had 
yllowed him with a prostration of faith scarcely less than if its 
object had been actually inspired. ; 

The “Essay on Development” was the author’s explanation of 
his grounds for secking the communion of the Church of Rome, 
and forsaking that of England. It was learned, ingenious, bril- 
liant, and, in the opinion of Mr. Newman’s followers, demonstrative. 
The accession of so distinguished a leader to the Romish com- 
munion was hailed with rapturous delight ; which was for a time 
kept up to “fever heat” by the train of young gentlemen, 
and ladies, who for a time followed the example of their master, 
In the excitement of the moment, it was conceived by Romanists 
all over Europe that the whole Church of England was on the 
yoint of turning Roman Catholic; and woeful, we believe, has 
ae the disappointment which has ensued, and sore the irritation 
of many, both converts and others, on surveying the actual 
numerical force of the recent converts to Romanism. We will 
not do more than allude passingly to this however. On the 
of the Essay on Development,” all was rejoicing in 
the Romish communion. The author had been already announced 
by leading Romanists as the ablest living theologian, not merely 
amongst Anglicans,” but in all Europe. When his work 
made its appearance, an article in the “ Dublin Review,” attri- 
buted to Dr. Wiseman, described it as “the process of reasoning 
by which the author’s powerful and well-stored mind was brought 
to a full accordance with catholic truth,” and declared that ‘“ the 
catholic system is embraced” in it “ with the fervour and simpli- 
city of one trained from infancy to the faith.” Dr. Gillis, Vicar 
Apostolic at Ndinburgh, delivered a course of publie Lectures on 
the work; explaining it, as we learnt from a letter in the 
* Tablet,” ‘to the comprehension of the humblest and least in- 
structed, as well as to the admiration and charm of his more 
favoured auditors.” On the author's progress through the con- 
tinent to Rome, he was every where received with marks of the 
most profound respect. At Paris we learn from the ‘“ Univers” 
that le Was received with ‘marks of tender cordiality by Mon- 
signor the Apostolic Nuncio, and Monsignor the Archbishop 
of Paris.” This “ celebrated child of the Church” excited equal 
interest at Langres, where “forty or fifty members of the clergy had 
“ol honour of being presented to him ;” and where he was received 
by the bishop “with the ardour and cordiality of a brother :” 
in fine, this “ Avant Coureur, dispatched by England in order to 
announce to Rome her return to the faith of her forefathers,” was 
received at Rome with the utmost empressement by Pius IX. The 
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meeting of these two eminent personages by accident in St. Pe- 
ter’s, was described as an event of historical importance. We after- 
wards heard of the favours bestowed on the author of the “ Essay 
on Development”—the crucifix which the “ holy father” presented 
to him—the visit ‘‘ incognito” which he received from the Po 

the mission which was entrusted to his honoured hands of con- 
veying the Bulls erecting new Romish sees in England. To talk 
of the writings of so eminent a person being put in the ‘* Index 
Expurgatorius,” would, of course, be an absurdity. His Essay 
has been universally praised and admired ; and two translations of 
; the work into French, testify the interest which it has excited, 
and the extent to which its principles are spreading. 

The “ Dublin Review,” which is the bedi organ of the 
Romanists of the United Kingdom, not only applauded the “ Essay 
on Development” in its publication, but has steadily continued to 
advocate the views and principles of that ingenious work. 

It is, in truth, a very curious and striking fact,—and one 
which, perhaps, can scarcely be paralleled in the history of the 
Romish Church, that a convert from what she deems an heretical 
community, should, in the bosom of that community, have devised 
a theory, which, after being rejected by the Church in which it 
was first propounded, should be received, with open arms, by the 
Roman Church herself. Mr. Newman has carried his theory of 
development, and his school of development along with him ; and 
the doctrines of this new school have gained undisputed possession 
of the leading Romish periodical of the day. A large proportion 
of the articles in that periodical are written by recent converts— 
disciples of Mr. Newman; and their fundamental doctrines, em- 
i bracing the whole of his theory, are familiarly recognized in every 
’ number. In point of fact, the theory of development bids fair, 
under the auspices of Mr. Newman and his friends, openly sup- 
ported as they are by Dr. Wiseman and the ‘ Dublin Review,” 
to gain a permanent ascendancy in the Romish communion. 

We ean certainly hardly imagine a position more gratifying to 
the learned author of this theory, than to feel himself thus won- 
derfully constituted the guide and instructor of the Roman Catholic 
world. The tribute offered to the merit of his discoveries, by their 
adoption by a Church, invested, as he believes, with infallibility, 
must more than repay his friends for any slight which they may 
have experienced heokiie ; and we should imagine that, in such 
an unprecedented chain of circumstances, they may find new 
grounds for the veneration with which they have long followed the 
steps of their master. It is truly remarkable, that a recent 
4 convert from ‘“ Anglicanism” should be enabled to establish a 
| great system of theological argument on behalf of Romanism, 
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which has been unknown to all her chief theologians. Not to 
speak of such familiar names of Romish divines as Wiseman, 
Milner, Doyle, Husenbeth, Lingard, Kenrick, Berington, and 
Kirk; or again, of such writers as Trévern, Bouvier, La Mennais, 
De la Luzerne, Fraysinnoiis, Perrone—the whole body of eminent 
4) theologians of former times, such as Bossuet, Bellarmine, Va- 
q . lentia, Cano, and more than we can find space to name, are, after 
| all, mere sciolists in comparison with the school which, in the 
1 nineteenth century, has undertaken to devise a new system fk 
of defence for Romanism; and which, in so doing, has broken 4 
down all the systems on which it has hitherto been maintained. i 
aie Development, like free trade, is a sweeping theory ; it Sweeps ; 
i] away every thing: the whole old system of Romish controversy is 
i one when the new theory is admitted. 

| In the nineteenth century changes are so rife that scarcely any 
! j thing ought to surprise us. We have lived to see a sans culotte 


pope; and we suppose that, after all, we have been perhaps mis- 
taken in imagining that the Church of Rome is disinclined to 
; change her doctrine, and to adopt novelties. Perhaps, after all, 
a we have been deceiving ourselves in believing the hitherto unin- 
Wied terrupted declarations of all Romanists, whether learned or 
Wed unlearned, that their doctrine is unalterable and invariable. The 4 
Wilby cordial and unsuspecting reception which the theory of develop- = / 
ibe ment, propounded by Mr. Newman and his disciples, has met in : 
t Romish Europe, gives, we confess, a significance which we had 
: never before attached to the declarations of politicians, that Rome 


Te is no longer what she was ; and that popery is fast approximating 
Ha to protestantism and “liberality of views.” 

7 fh Ve protest that we are almost inclined to believe this when we 
| look at the applause with which the “Essay on Development” has 
been received, and the actual position it has gained in the Romish 
communion, as a recognized and avowed doctrine; and then 
ti see what this doctrine is—in its foundation and its super- 
structure. 

The theory of development is, in its foundation, a most striking 
act of homage to truth. It is a bold and frank confession, that the 
simple facts of history or tradition are at variance with Romanism ; 
that the doctrine and discipline of the early Church were different 
from those of Romanism : it is a theory to explain the variations 
between = Christianity and popery. And this comes 
from no hostile source: it is the painful conviction of minds 
which have laboured for years in studies which Romanists them- 
selves have regarded with admiration, and which ought certainly = 
to render them no very incompetent judges on such matters,—of s 
minds which are profoundly attached to Romanism, in its very = 
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utmost excess of superstition. The very men, whose reason tells 
them that there are great and important differences between 
Romanism and primitive Christianity, are so earnest in their 
adoption of the worship of that Church, that they exceed in their 
language of adoration of the Saints or the Virgin Mary the most 
earnest Romanists, and can even blame them for the lukewarm- 
ness of their devotions. ; 

Such concessions, then, as we have referred to, have obviously 
been wrung out by the mere force of truth; and it is undoubtedly 
gratifying to find, that so broad and so important an admission 
has not, in any degree, excited the jealousy of the great body of 
those to whom the guardianship of the Roman Catholic faith is 
entrusted. To Dr. Wiseman, and his brother vicars apostolic, 
(who lecture on the [ssay,) this principle must doubtless seem 
innocuous, as no objection has ever been made to it by them; 
and we have therefore to congratulate them, and the English 
Romanists generally, on the concessions which they seem inclined 
to make to us. We have always contended that there was a 
great and most essential difference between Romanism and pri- 
mitive Christianity; and in this, it seems, it is now tacitly 
admitted, that we have been in the right, and those Romanists 
who have hitherto opposed us have been in the wrong. 

In the nineteenth century, when progress and change is the 
order of the day, we ought not, perhaps, to be surprised at the 
encouragement which has been extended by Romanism to prin- 
ciples of so novel and momentous a character; yet we confess, 
that as we have pondered over the matter, we have been unable 
wholly to repress some such feelings, more especially when we 
come to contemplate the bold and striking concessions on matters 
of detail, which the advocates of this theory are in the habit of 
making to the opponents of the Church of Rome. According to 
them, the primitive Church had no fixed belief on the subject of 
the Trinity, or the Incarnation. The doctrines of Purgatory, 
Penance, Transubstantiation, worship of the Saints and the 
Virgin Mary, worship of images ad relics, and, above all, the 
papal supremacy, were all invented long after the apostolic age, 
and were not taught either by Scripture or tradition. These 
writers even take pains to prove that it was quite impossible, in 
the nature of things, that many of these doctrines could have 
existed in the apostolic age. The fathers of the Church are 
represented as men imperfectly informed on many of the articles 
of Catholic faith, and full of contradictions and of heresies. 
Now this is at once seen to be a view widely different from all 
the teaching of Romanists hitherto; at least, all that comes 
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ordinarily in our way. All the treatises on theology used in 
the Romish seminaries —all the books of controversy put forth for 
the last century, from the goodly folio down to the penny tract, 
are written on a contradictory system. In them we find the most 
uniform and the most confident assertions, that every doctrine of 
the Roman Catholic faith has been either taught in Scripture, or 
handed down by tradition ; and the fathers and councils are 
regularly quoted in proof of every doctrine and institution which 
is a matter of controversy. 

In viewing the strong and glaring contradiction which is thus 
exhibited, we regard it as only natural, that after a certain time 
had been devoted by the Church of Rome to the intoxication of 
triumph, which the conversion of Mr. Newman and his band of 
disciples excited, more serious thoughts should arise in some 
quarters, and inquiries should be instituted as to the value of the 
acquisition which had been made. 

It could hardly, perhaps, be expected, that such inquiries 
should commence in this country, committed as the English 
Romanists have been to the unflinching support of Mr. Newman 
and his party, by the unqualified and anxious approbation given 
to them by Dr. Wiseman and the “ Dublin Review.” The credit 
of this able ecclesiastie is altogether bound up with the character 
of the recent converts; and we may feel tolerably certain, there- 
fore, that in England, at least, no Romanist will be permitted to 
give expression to opinions adverse to the doctrine of develop- 
ment. In England, and probably Ireland, at least, this doctrine 
has a fair prospect of being recognized as the on/y true mode of 
defending Romanism. The advoeates of that doctrine, amongst 
Mnglish Romanists, boldly take this position, and deny the validity 
of the ordinary course of argument ; and they are, in one respect, 
quite right ; for it is absolutely impossible to maintain doth lines 
of argument. 

But in other parts of the Romish communion the same obsta- 
cles to the freedom of thought and expression do not exist ; and, 
accordingly, we find that in America, where the old system of 
argument has hitherto prevailed, an opposition has at length 
arisen to the principles of the * Kssay on Development.” “ Brown- 
sons Quarterly Review,” the leading organ of the Romish com- 
munion in America, has, under the direction of their ecclesiastical 
authorities in that country, published a series of charges against 
the doctrines of Mr. Newman’s Essay, and of the ‘‘ Dublin Review,” 
mber ess points. Their adherents are 

s as im error or heresy, and the school collectively 
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reecives the uncoveted title of ‘* Developmentists.” In fine, the 
judgment of the Church is called for, and the condemnation of 
Mr. Newman’s book by authority is evidently expected. There 
seems a kind of fatality about these men. Wherever they may 
be, they are so unfortunate as to earn for themselves the title of 
a sect. They are now ‘ Developmentists,” just as they were 
formerly ‘Tractarians.” 

To us, of course, the views which may be entertained by this 
school are now of comparatively little importance. Their theo- 
ries have been, we may say, unanimously rejected by the Church 
of England; and nothing that comes from them can have the 
slightest weight with Churchmen. Their secession has _ relieved 
us from the unceasing irritation and uneasiness to which their 
wild speculations and their unbounded spiritual pride gave rise. 
But the leaven has now begun to work in Romanism. In the 
overwhelming anxiety of Dr. Wiseman and his party to obtain 
the conversion of Iingland, which they had so long announced as at 
hand, Romanism forgot its caution, neglected any inquiries into the 
opinions of those whom it was receiving, and gave them access to the 
means of influencing public opinion within their new communion. 

lt is not for us to express any opinion at the course which 
should be pursued by the Church of Rome in this matter. But 
this we do clearly see, that if matters progress as they have begun, 
consequences will ere long result, which will not be very satisfac- 
tory to Romanists, or beneficial to the genera! interests of their 
communion. We ourselves are disposed to anticipate the speedy 
and quiet suppression of the controversy which has now arisen. It 
is one of so dangerous a character, that we fecl persuaded that it 
will not be permitted to continue. The ‘ Dublin Review,” and 
** Brownson’s Quarterly,” will, we presume, reecive their orders to 
leave such questions alone for the future ; and ‘ the faithful” will 
he at liberty to adopt which ever of the rival theories they prefer, 
and to acknowledge those who hold the contrary view as ‘‘ good 
Catholies.” Such would be the ordinary course of things in the 
Romish Church ; but if this course be adopted, it will not, we feel 
sure, be taken without a clear perception of the dangers and difti- 
culties which attend it. The first and greatest of these is the 
risk which must be run, if Romanism is maintained on principles 
Which are directly contradictory to each other. ‘This would not be 
unobserved by opponents; and it would render the position of 
Romanism simply ridiculous. How to avoid this difficulty, with- 
out expressing any disapprobation of one or other of the rival 
theories, is, we think, a problem, which will not easily be solved 
by the ingenuity even of the “* Propaganda.” 

We have perhaps detained our readers too long from the de- 
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tails of the controversy which has arisen within the Roman com- 
munion on those very important subjects. 

In January, 1847, an article made its appearance in “ Brown- 
son’s Quarterly Review,” in which the controversy was formally 
commenced. In a former number of his publication, the editor 
had already pointed out certain dangerous results of Mr. New- 
man’s doctrines; but no reply had been youchsafed. He there- 
fore availed himself of another opportunity of bringing the subject 
before the public. 

The reviewer took as his text a recent publication by Mr. J. 
Spencer Northcote, (one of Mr. Newman's disciples,) entitled 
“The Fourfold Difficulty of Anglicanism ;” and after bestowing 
commendation on the work, (which is a mere repetition of the 
common-place argument of Romanists,) and noticing one or two 
concessions dangerous to the cause of Romanism which the author 
had made, he fixes his attention on the following passage :-— 


‘‘ All Catholic doctrine, as held by the Roman Church, has been the 
result of one continual law of growth, and has therefore the unity of 
nature and life. . . . The Gospel, it is true, is a Divine message, yet 
as the language in which it is made is human, questions may naturally 
suggest themselves, almost without end, as to the real import of that 
language . . . and inquiries of this kind have, as you know, from time 
to time arisen in the Church, more or less supported by scriptural and 
traditional evidence. These have gradually gained ground and attracted 
notice, until the Church kas felt herself obliged to pronounce judgment 
upon them, and thenceforward, according to her seal of sanction or ana- 
thema, such opinions have either been incorporated into the Catholic 
Creed, or denounced as contrary to it.” 


The reviewer is of opinion that this necessarily implies that 
Christian doctrine grows by virtue of human effort ; that a reve- 
lation eannot be made through the medium of human language, 
which shall reach the minds of its recipients in the full and 
exact sense intended by its author—that heresies arise from the 
incompleteness of the original revelation—and that opinions may 
be made articles of faith by the Church. He supposes “there can 
be no doubt of the objectionable character of such doctrines ;” and 
thus proceeds : 

“ The recent conversion of the author, his evident Catholic intentions, 
and general soundness of doctrine, would lead us to pass over these 
points, all uncatholic as they are, with a simple remark, calling the at- 
tention of our readers to their evident heterodoxy, were they the solitary 
opinions of Mr. Northcote; but they are the doctrines of a school, of a 
school formed, indeed, at first outside the Church, but by the conversion 
of its distinguished founder, Mr. Newman, and his more eminent dis- 
ciples, now brought within her communion, Mr, Northcote was one of 
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Mr. Newman’s disciples, and the fact that he still continues to be one, 
even within the bosom of the Church, leads us to fear the same may be 
the case with many others. He gives, in the extracts we have made, 
what we understand, and what we presume he understands, to be sub- 
stantially Mr. Newman’s doctrine of development. If that doctrine is 
entertained by the great body of those who have recently abandoned 
Anglicanism for the Church, the question becomes somewhat grave, and 
we may have, if we are not on our guard, before we are aware of it, a 
new school springing up in our midst, as dangerous as the Hermesian, 
or that of De Lamennais. ‘These individuals, from their well-known 
talents, learning, and zeal, cannot fail to have a wide and commanding 
influence on our Catholic literature, and, if they adhere to Mr. New- 
man’s doctrine, it will be diffused beyond the circle of those who now 
entertain it, and do no little harm to portions even of our Catholic 
population. The age has a strong tendency to theorizing and mnova- 
tion, which Catholics themselves do not wholly escape. . . . . In this 
point of view, it becomes important to examine thoroughly Mr. New- 
man’s theory of developments, and to lay open its real character. If it 
really authorize doctrines like these Mr. Northcote sets forth, no Catho- 
lic can for a moment, after discovering the fact, entertain it either as 
true or as harmless.”—pp. 43, 44. 


It is a feeling of duty, he assures us, which induces the reviewer 
to encounter ‘* misconstruction and odium,” in speaking * in clear 
and energetic tones against the advancing error,” and in de- 
fending “‘the purity and integrity of the Catholic faith” from 
the attacks of ‘an insidious theory.” It is impossible, he says, 
to regard Mr. Newman’s book as the mere speculations of a man 
in transitu from error to truth. ‘‘ Some few within contend, that 
the book must needs be orthodox, while those without insist that 
it is a work from which Catholic faith and theology are to be 
learned. ‘The very eminence of the author gives weight to the 
conclusions of both.” 

The reviewer proceeds then to examine the principles of the 
‘* Hssay on Development,” and he proves (we think) conclusively, 
that those principles are directly subversive of the Christian reve- 
lation, independently of subverting the authority of the Church, 
and every thing that is built on it. We shall presently advert 
more particularly to his argument, but the whole view is familiar 
to us. The ‘ Essay on Development” was, on its publication, 
denounced by many writers in the English Church as decidedly 
rationalistie and infidel in its principle; and, we may add, that 
the truth of these statements was shown by the significant fact, 
that the advocates of Mr. Newman’s theory have never yet at- 
tempted to meet the accusation, but by their silence have confessed 
its truth. Ingenious and subtle as these disputants were, they 
never dared to reply to the charge of rationalism, which was 
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rung again and again in their ears. And the result was, that the 
Church of England was saved from all danger of being infected 
by their errors. We could all see that they were powerless to 
mect the charge of sceret infidelity. We now revert to “ Brown- 
son's Review,” from which it appears that Romanists were in 
1847 beginning to find out what the whole Church of England 
understood tolerably well in 1845, 


“The theory of development is professedly put forth as an hypothe- 
sis, as an expedient for removing or getting rid of a difficulty . . . which 
is the obstacle to seeking communion with the Church of Rome, pointed 
out by the author in one of the earlier numbers of the ‘ Tracts for the 
Times ;’ and consists in the assumption that Rome has introduced new 
gods, new doctrines, or, in simple terms, corrupted the primitive faith. 
This difficulty rests on the assumption of differences or variations be- 
tween the faith presented to us by the history of the early ages of the 
Church, and the faith as held by the present Roman Catholic Church. 
But the real difficulty the author appears to hold does not end there, 
but resolves itself into a more general difficulty. The variations and 
differences have not occurred in one form of Christianity alone, but 
have extended to all; so that it is impossible to find any form of Chris- 
tianity extant which is precisely that which we meet with in the primi- 
tive Church.” —p. 46. 


The reviewer remarks, that “ if Mr. Newman had_ been 
a Catholic,” when the theory of development was proposed, 
‘he would not have proposed it; for no Catholic concedes there 
is or can be the ditheulty he implies. The only variations in 
respect of Christian doctrine the Catholic admits are, as Lather 
Perrone says, new modes of expression adopted on the oceasion of 
novel errors.” 

And here arises the important question, what do the Develop- 
mentists mean by ‘Christian doctrine,” which they assert to be 
developed {This is the question put by the reviewer, and he 
replies thus :— 


‘* We answer, evidently, according to Mr. Newman, the view taken 
or the idea formed by the human mind. He connects the develop- 
ments of Christian doctrine and the developments of ideas in general, 
supposes between them, and from the fact and necessity of the latter 
concludes, at least the antecedent probability of the former; which he 
could not do, if he did not hold Christianity to be an idea. .... But 
is the idea the revealed truth itself, or is it the view which the mind 
takes of the revealed truth? In some passages the author seems to 
teach the former: but, according to Mr. Newman, the idea is not 
something given tothe mind ab extra, already formed, but is itself 
formed in the mind; for he defines it to be an habitual judgment of 
the mind, formed by comparing, contrasting, abstracting, generalizing, 
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adjusting, classifying.—p. 20. If, then, he takes the first alternative 
suggested, he must hold, as we showed in our former Article, that the 
revelation itself is an idea formed by the human mind, which is tHE 
EVIDENT DENIAL OF REVELATION ITSELF.’ —p. 47. 


The reviewer then proceeds to the other part of the alterna- 
tive; viz. “that Christian doctrine is not the revealed truth 
itself, but the view taken, or the idea which the mind forms 
of it.” 

“ This is clearly taught in the Essay, as a passage we shall soon 
quote fully and conclusively proves. It is supposed to be the view 
most favourable to Mr. Newman; and we have been accused of doing 
him injustice in alleging, that in some passages of his Essay he implies 
the other. It is evidently Mr. Northcote’s understanding of his doc- 
trine, and Mr. Northcote is good authority in the case; and, finally, 
we have been assured personally by an English gentleman, an 
acquaintance and friend of Mr. Newman, one who was with him at 
Littlemore, one of his warm admirers and disciples, and, like him, 
a convert,—a man of superior worth and intelligence,—that this is 
really. Mr. Newman’s doctrine, and that it never occurred to him that 
any one could understand him otherwise, or that any body did or could 
understand any thing else by Christian doctrine.” —p. 49. 


We cannot follow the reviewer through all the details of his 
clear exposition of the theory of development, and “ the theory 
of Christian doctrine” included in it; but must pause for a 
moment on the principal results of the latter, omitting the proofs 
which the writer furnishes in abundance. 


“1, It degrades Christianity to the level of human and _ heretical 
doctrines, and denies all differentia generis between them..... 

* 9, The doctrine Mr. Newman sets forth denics that there is, 
properly speaking, any such thing as Christian doctrine. It is a con- 
tradiction in terms to call that a doctrine which is not the thing 
taught, but the view, or idea, or judgment, which the mind forms of it. 
Doctrine means, by the very force of the word itself, that which is 
taught, and formally taught too; for all teaching is necessarily formal, 
and can never be made to mean either the materia informis submitted 
to the mind, or the form the mind gives it, or judgment it forms of it. 
Hence, in representing the Christian revelation, objectively considered, 
as the mere informal matter of doctrine, and making the doctrine the 
form which the mind gives it, Mr. Newman denies that there is or can 


be a Christian doctrine.”—pp. 52, 53. 


Of course, if there be no Christian doctrine, the authority of 
the Church is at an end. 


“3. The theory excludes the ecclesia docens, or teaching authority 
of the Church. . . the teacher is denied in the denial of the doctrine.” 
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“4. It excludes ecclesia credens, or denies that there is any faith 
to be believed. This follows from the denial of the Church teaching.” 


In fine, it excludes the “ ecclesia judicans,” because there is no 
law for the judge to decide on; and the result is, that ‘* both 
his theory of Christian doctrine and his theory of developments 
alike exclude the infallible Church judging, and reduce his theory 
to that of MERE private suDGMENT.” Nor is this the worst: 
the theory “excludes even the possibility of faith, by denying, 

uoad nos, the POSSIBILITY OF AN INFALLIBLE REVELATION, 
This we saw in the beginning was Mr. Northcote’s understanding 
of Mr. Newman’s theory.” We must pass over the proofs on 
which this is founded, and come to the conclusion. 


“These are some of the grave objections to which Mr. Newman's 
theory of Christian doctrine is exposed, if, as we have conceded, it 
assumes Christian doctrine to be not the revealed truth itself, but the 
mind's idea of it. But if it be denied that it does so assume, and con- 
tended that it assumes the doctrine to be the revealed truth itself, it 
becomes, if possible, still more objectionable ; for it is undeniable, that 
it assumes the doctrine to be idea, and idea to be, not sontething 
already formed communicated to the mind ab extra, but an habitual 
judgment formed by the mind itself. Z'his mould reduce Christianity, 
in respect both of its matter and of its form, to the level of philosophy, 
and be an absolute denial of the supernatural revelation, even ot its 
matter; that is, of supernatural revelation altogether. ‘The moment 
Christian doctrine is assumed to be an idea formed by the mind, an 
habitual judgment, whatever is assumed to be its object, Christianity, 
in any sense in which a Catholic can recognize it, is absolutely denied. 
No man can be a Catholic, who does not hold that Christian doctrine is 
the revealed truth itself; and that this truth is infallibly proposed to 
the mind, and infallibly received by it. Ifthe revealed truth cannot be 
so proposed and so received, it is idle to talk of faith or of a Divine 
message. ‘The real question Mr. Newman raises is, nol the possibility 
of developments, but the possibility of revelalion.’—p, 58. 


We have been desirous of stating fairly and fully the objections 
which have been raised by the literary organ of Romanism in 
America to Mr, Newman's theory, in order to enable the reader 
to understand the weight and seriousness of -the charge which is 
made, ‘The position of “ Brownson’s Review,” most earefully 
and argumentatively supported, is, that Mr. Newman’s doctrine is 
subversive of the Catholic Jaith, and of revelation itself ; that this 
most dangerous doctrine is held by a school within the Roman 
communion; that it is in a position to infect larae portions of the 
members of that communion. We are satisfied of the truth of 
these statements, although the case does not concern our apos- 
tohe Chureh, which has happily been delivered from the evil. 
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But we now proceed to the reviewer's remarks on the theory of 
developments, as stated by Mr. Newman. He commences by 
admitting developments ‘in government, or discipline, and cultus 
exterior ;” but he proceeds :— 


“With regard to doctrine, the case is different. The doctrine is 
the revelata or credenda, which God reveals and the Church proposes, 
and is the fundamental law of the Church. In this developments are 
not admissible, for they would imply a growth of doctrine, which in its 
turn would argue either a deficiency in the apostolic doctrine as for- 
merly taught, or an excess in the doctrine formally proposed by the 
Church, Now developments of the law must be understood either in 
the sense of new enactments, orin the sense of new applications, or appli- 
cations of the law to new cases which arise in the course of time and the 
progress of events. In the first sense they cannot be admitted without 
assuming a progress in the law itself, which is only another form of 
saying it was imperfect in the beginning, contrary to the uniform 
teaching of Catholic theologians, who are all agreed that the law was 
perfect from the first, and can neither be enlarged or diminished.” —p. 59. 


The reviewer subsequently confirms this latter position in the 
strongest way. 

“‘ These extracts settle the fact that Mr. Newman does assert posi- 
tive developments of Christian doctrine in the sense alleged. But 
can a Catholic admit them? Certainly not. Christian doctrine is simply 
and exclusively the revealed truth proposed by the Church to be 
believed. We have consulted as high living authorities on the subject as 
there are in this country, and they all concur in saying that the Church can 
propose only what was revealed, and that the revelation committed to the 
Church was perfect. If there be any thingin which Catholic theologians 
are agreed, it is in these two points,—that the revelation in the beginning 
was perfect, and that nothing can be proposed by the Church to be 
believed fide divind, not revealed from the beginning. Developments 
of doctrine, then, are possible only on condition that the Church has 
neglected her mission as a teacher, which cannot be assumed, even by 
way of hypothesis. Her commission was,—‘Going, teach all nations 
» « « to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.’ /tis 
essential to Catholic faith to believe that she faithfully, at all times and 
in all places, discharges this commission. Then she must always and 
every where teach the whole faith, and then developments are incon- 
ceivable ; for though there may be implicit believing, there is, pro- 
perly speaking, no implicit or informal teaching.”—pp. 66, 67. 

Most unquestionably ‘ Brownson’s Quarterly” has correctly 
stated the position taken up by the whole body of Romish theolo- 
gians and writers, whose works are now in the hands of students 
or of the public. They invariably assert, that the doctrines of 
Romanism form part of the revealed word of God, which they divide 
into Scripture and tradition. Certain doctrines are supposed to 
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have been handed down by tradition only ; others are proved from 
Seripture ; but all are supposed to have been taught by the Apostles. 
There is no essential difference in this respect amongst Romish 
writers, whether they write for theological students or for the 
common people. ; 

The reviewer remarks, that Mr. Newman's theory 1s that 
“ Christian doctrine is the human form of the revealed truth, or 
Divine message submitted to the action of reason ;” and hence 
that “the informing law of the Church is not in the revelation, 
but in the mind of the recipient.” 

“We by no means assert,” he continues, “that Mr. Newman would 
now, or when writing his book, maintain, consciously, intentionally, 
this abominable formula, to which his Essay is reducible; but his theory 
rests upon it, necessarily implies it... . . . View it in whatever light 
you will, the formative power is the human agent, and therefore what 
in Christianity is divine, must be regarded as the matter in and with 
which the human agent operates,—the precise doctrine which we as- 
cribed in our former article to Mr. Newman, and identified with 
Neander’s, and which is readily developed into Socinianism on the one 
hand, and, perhaps, into justification by faith alone on the other.” —p. 62, 


This writer afterwards proceeds to prove that Mr. Newman 
plainly and distinetly teaches that the original revelation was 
incomplete, e.g. that the ‘Sacrament of Penance” was not in- 
cluded init ; that there were “ gaps” init ; and that Christian doc- 
trines, contradictory to heresies anathematized by the Church, were 
unknown, until these errors made their appearance.—pp. 65, 66. 

The reviewer then quotes Bossuct at considerable length, who, 
in his controversy with the Calvinist minister Juricu, plainly and 
explicitly condemns and refutes with great learning the theory of 
a progressive religion which that minister advocated, and whieh 
agrees, In many respects, with the theory of development. Some 
other authorities, such as Vincentius of Lerins, and St. Augustine 
and Aquinas, are quoted in confirmation of the writer’s positions 
of the invariable nature of the deposit of revelation. He then 
remarks that, “ whatever the view he may take of the actual 
developments he contends for, his view of Christian doctrine is 
sufficient to condemn his essay as essentially repugnant to Ca- 
tholic faith and theology. This last we recommend to the con- 
sideration of those who are disposed to regard the theory as 
crtra fidem and inditterent,—a theory which a Catholie may or may 
not hold, according to his own individual convietions.*—p. 82. 

Our readers will now have been enabled to form a judgment on 
the nature of the charges advanced by “ Brownson’s Quarterly” 
against the theorics of Mr. Newman’s school. These charges are 
most deliberately and carefully supported by numerous quotations 
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from the ‘* Essay on Development,” and by proofs gathered from 
a variety of sources. ‘The Essay is proved to be, in its prin- 
ciples, altogether subversive of the doctrine of the Roman Church, 
destructive to its authority, and at variance with the very notion 
of a revelation. 

These are most serious charges, to say the least of them; and 
now it is curious to observe the way in which they have been met 
by Mr. Newman’s party, in their organ, the ‘ Dublin Review.” 
We can only say, that the mode in which the charge has been 
met is exactly what might have been expected from the uniform 
conduct of the party when they were still within the communion 
of their mother Church. The ‘ Dublin Review” undertakes to 
answer ‘* Brownson’s Quarterly,” and to defend the doctrines of 
Mr. Newman and his associates. But how is this done? 

The article may be described in a few words. It does not 
attempt to invalidate or deny the truth of the representation of 
Mr. Newman’s theories by ‘* Brownson’s Quarterly.” It does 
not attempt to defend those theories from the results which have been 
attributed to them. It does not pretend to argue that those 
theories can not be subversive of Christianity. On all these 
points it resigns the field to “* Brownson’s Review.” It does not 
venture now, any more than when the charge of rationalism was 
reiterated again and again by Churchmen, to offer any reply to 
the charge. The course pursued is singularly characteristic. 
Instead of attempting to clear the theory in any way from the 
tremendous charges made against it, the ‘‘ Dublin Review” 
quictly proceeds to put forward those theories again in the boldest 
way, asserting that they are the ONuY theories on which Romanism 
can be maintained; that the contradictory theory supported by 
‘* Brownson’s Quarterly” and by Bossuet is erroneous and ab- 
surd; and that certain eminent divines of the Roman Church 
have at times advocated views more or less resembling these 
theories. In fine, the reviewer professes a perfect indifference as 
to consequences, and exhorts Romanists to follow Mr. Newman’s 
theory, no matter where it may lead them. Such, in a few 
words, is the defence of Mr. Newman’s school against the charge 
of rationalistie and infidel principles. ‘To that charge they are 
perfeetly indifferent. They do not attempt to disprove its truth ; 
nor do they apparently care whether it be true or not. 

How perfectly do we recognize in this line of conduct the same 
consummate self-confidence, the same blind and unshrinking 
adhesion to party, and the same unbending spiritual arrogance, 
which we so long unhappily experienced in their evil operations 
upon our own communion! ‘This spirit is now transferred to the 
oman communion; and we see it flourishing there in all its 
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| luxuriance. Romanism, like a hungry fish, has gulped down the 
: tempting morsel, but it now begins to feel the hook! That 
mid arty will not, we think, submit to any authority, or adopt any 
line of conduet, except that which they shall have themselves 
|e selected. They are not men to yield. They have entered the 


ae Roman communion to teach and to guide it, not to follow or obey 
| it. They have been self-elected reformers of the English Church : 
they are already self-elected reformers of the Roman. The “ De- 
velopmentists” bid fair to become as distinct and troublesome a 
ij party in Romanism as the “ Hermesians” or the “ Jansenists '.” 
i We now proceed to the particulars of the reply vouchsafed by 
the “ Developmentists” to the charges made against them. They 
deem it necessary to apologize for commenting on the article in 


Brownson’s Quarterly 


“It is not that we are so presumptuous as to come forward in 
yy defence of the publication which is the immediate subject of Mr. 

| Rrownson's remarks, but because that gentleman has included others 
in his censure who may fairly claim to be heard in their defence. With 


| ial especial reference indeed to Mr. Northcote, but still with a wider scope, 

b | he speaks of ‘a school formed at first outside of the Church, but... | 
ie now brought within her communion ; and compares, in regard to their 


i i dangerousness, the principles which he considers to be held by that 
jin school on the subject of doctrinal development with those of Hermes 

tf and La Mennais.’ Nor is this the charge of some obscure writer, 

Ph tg Whose censure might be regarded as little worthy of notice. Mr. 

A 44 Brownson’s name must be held in high honour by every Catholic. ... 

| It so happened, moreover, that at the very time Mr. Brownson’s article 
reached this country we were engaged in reviewing the treatises of Mr. } 
Thompson and Mr. Lewis. Both these gentlemen are recent converts, 

; and both happen to give expression to this very doctrine of ‘develop- 
ment.’ Mr. Thompson especially, in a very beautiful passage which 

we have quoted at length in another article.”"—Dublin Review, July, 
1847, pp. 325, 326. 


The writer is very uneasy at the notion of the recent converts 
heing supposed to form “a school.” This appellation he does 
not relish; though he admits that when persons have been for a 
| 7 long time under the influence of the same set of influences, they 
] may bear for a time “the general appearance of a distinct 
i school,” though they are very anxious to be “ mixed up with the 

general Catholic body.” But they disclaim the notion of being 
disciples of an individual ; and they would abandon the theory of 


+“ F. Faber, in his new series of Lives of Romish Saints, undertakes to re- 
prove Romanists for the manner in which they have suppressed the miracles of ; 
apna, and the author of * Rest in the Church” openly declares, that although 4 
now a Romanist, she disbelieves some of the chief doctrines of Romanism. 
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development if they did not believe it to be ‘ tmplied in the con- 
tinuous history of the Church's dogmatic definitions,” and * ex- 


pressly recognized by some of her greatest theologians.” 


The writer then proceeds to state the doctrine of development 
as maintained by Mr. Thompson, Mr. Lewis, and Mr. North- 
cote; and he pursues this statement at considerable length, 
drawing out the whole theory of development in a very clear 
and distinct manner. He then adduces certain passages from 
Vasquez, Petavius, Suarez, Melchior Canus, Mohler, Déllinger, 
De Maistre, Vincentius Lirinensis, and Cardinal Fisher, which 
he considers favourable to the theory of development ; after 
which the following passage occurs :— 


‘We cannot here examine Mr. Brownson’s arguments, for the simple 
reason that time and space will not permit. Whatever comes from him 
of course deserves careful attention, and, 7f called upon, we are pre- 
pared fully to meet his reasoning.” —p. 350. 


The reviewer then attempts to undervalue the testimonies ad- 
duced in ‘¢ Brownson’s Quarterly,” and does not hesitate to throw 
Bossuet overboard as a schismatie or a heretic; and then, after 
some intervening remarks, gives expression to the following cha- 
racteristie sentiments :— 


‘It is sometimes implied, as an objection to the principle which we 
have been defending, that its recognition would tend to impair the 
evidence for the Divine authority of Catholic doctrine. But in arguing 
with Catholics, it is surely unnecessary to say more, than that the 
question is not one of probable results, but of truth or falsehood. Catho- 
lics are charged indeed by Protestants, as the first Christians were by 
heathens, with deliberately ‘doing evil that there may come good ;’ but 
the Catholic of the present day joins with St. Paul in his indignant 
repudiation of any such maxim. We must not then mis-state facts to 
serve a controversial purpose; and the question therefore merely 
recurs, on which side is the true statement of facts ?”—p. 353. 


The reviewer is “ fully confident that no such result would fol- 
low ;” but we certainly cannot wonder that some Romanists 
should look plainly at the results, and take them into account. in 
estimating the truth of a new theory proposed to them. The 
‘‘ Dublin Review” tells them never to mind the consequences, 
even though they should result in ‘“ impairing the evidence for 
the Divine authority of Catholic doctrine ;” 7. ¢. even if they end 
in proving that Romanism, and Christianity itself, is a mere 
human invention! ‘* Never mind,” says the reviewer, “ truth is 
the great object. If you attain to that, it is a matter of little 
consequence to you what becomes of revelation. We are ‘con- 
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fident,’ ‘ fully confident, that you will not have to relinquish your 
faith ; but you must follow wherever this true theory of develop- 
ment leads you.” 

Whether the English Romanists will follow these ‘ Wild 
Huntsmen” in their spiritual career, we cannot say: but strong 
symptoms of recalcitration have manifested themselves elsewhere ; 
and ‘* Brownson’s Review” perceives an agency at work in the 
affair which appears to be little suspected by the too credulous 
Romanists at this side of the water. In allusion to the recent 
converts to Romanism, Brownson remarks, that ‘they have un- 
happily given the devil an opportunity to take his revenge for 
their defection.” We see the rationalistic spirit of bold and 
unfettered inquiry introduced into Romanism, and we can clearly 
predict from experience what the effects of that spirit will be. 
Romanism has overreached itself in its burning anxiety to gain 
and to keep this party. Its ambitious hopes are destined to be 
followed by the severest disappointments and reverses. It will 
find its utmost powers tasked in the effort to exorcise the spirit 
which has gained a place in its communion. 

We now come to the remarks offered by “ Brownson’s Re- 
view,” in October, 1847, on the defence of Mr. Newman’s doc- 
trines in the ** Dublin Review.” At the commencement of these 
remarks the reviewer observes, that the defence proceeds from a 
personal friend of Mr. Newman’s, and a hearty admirer of that 
gentleman’s theory, who is not likely to misunderstand or mis- 
state it :— 


“We may, therefore, take it as a good proof of the correctness of 
our own statement, that it does not, in any respect whatever, object to 
it, but re-asserts the theory, both in regard to Christian doctrine and 
development, substantially as we ourselves understood it. We trust that 
this will satisfy our friends at this side of the water that we have not, 
as some of them have supposed, either misunderstood or misrepresented 
Mr. Newman. 

‘We understand the writer to concede the correctness of our repre- 
sentation of the theory of developments. If he does, he is bound 
either to abandon it, or to show that the consequences we deduced 
from it are not legitimate ; for those consequences, if warranted, prove 
that it is subversive of Christianity. Unhappily he does neither. He 
has left our statement of the theory, our objections to it, and the 
arguments by which he has sustained them, standing in all their force. 
He has not even pleaded to them. Yet he cannot be unaware that he 
is held to concede every count in our declaration to which he does not 
plead, and that we have the right in reasoning with him to assume its 
truth. This consideration alone sets aside his whole reply. 

“The theory of development is a special theory, resting for its logical 
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basis on a certain view of Christian doctrine, namely, that Christian doc- 
trine is not the revealed truth itself, but the mind’s idea of it; or that 
inspiration supplies only the materia informis of doctrine, which is ren- 
dered doctrina formata only by the action of the uninspired intellect,— 
thus degrading Christianity, by Mr. Newman’s own confession, to the 
level of human sects and philosophies, which is, of course, to deny it. 
Our main objection was to this view of Christian doctrine, from which 
developments of doctrine are only a logical deduction ; and we objected 
to this, not because it authorizes developments, but because it subverts 
Christianity. The reviewer, by neglecting to plead to this charge, con- 
cedes its truth, gives us the right to assume it against him, and thus 
throws himself out of court, or debars himself from the right to enter. 
He cannot introduce testimony to prove developments in the sense of 
his theory, because that would be to introduce testimony to disprove 
Christianity, which is not lawful; and to introduce it to prove develop- 
ments in some other sense, would be to undertake to prove what is not 
in question—an instance of what logicians call ignorantia elenchi. 

“If held to strict logic, or to the rules of legal pleading recognized 
by the common-law courts, both in his country and in ours, the re- 
viewer is estopped, and cannot proceed till he gets permission to plead 
to the charges against the basis of his theory. Till then his authorities 
are of no avail; for we have only to reply, your theory is anti-Chris- 
tian, and you are not at liberty to introduce testimony to prove any 
thing which is not Christian. If he rejoins, his authorities are Chris- 
tian; we reply again, that they must be understood in a Christian 
sense, and therefore cannot be understood in the sense of your theory, 
for your theory is anti-Christian. In any and every possible case, it 
is more reasonable to suppose that he misinterprets his authorities, than 
that they authorize any thing against our holy religion.” 


Here it is pretty plain that the American reviewer holds de- 
cidedly the vantage ground. The “ Development” school have not 
ventured to meet the charges against them; and what makes this 
of real interest and importance is, that such has been uniformly 
their conduct whenever the charge has been made. The Americans 
will never get from these gentlemen any real defence of their prin- 
ciples. The reviewer does not understand them or their policy. 


“We complain of the [Dublin] reviewer that he has neglected en- 
tirely the logical basis of this theory, and proceeds as if no objections were 
made to it. We regard a theory as refuted, if refuted in its principles. 
. . . We feel confident that very few can examine the foundation of 
Mr. Newman’s theory without rejecting it; and we wish especially to 
call the attention of his friends to its defence, because we think the mo- 
ment they seriously attempt its defence they will abandon the theory 
in despair, perhaps in disgust.”—p. 488. 


It is precisely because these gentlemen do not want to abandon, 
12 
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or even to endanger this theory, that they will not defend it. They 
have been a hundred times called upon to defend it from the charge 
of rationalism and anti-Christianism, and they have never attempted 
to do so. Weare amused at an acute remark of the writer in 


Brownson’s Review.” 


“ Our readers will observe that the names of Mr. Thompson, Mr. 
Lewis, and Mr. Northcote, are substituted for Mr. Newman’s. Why, 
we must ask, is this? The article is professedly a reply to us, and our 
attack was directed against Mr. Newman, not against these gentlemen, 
save so far as they may choose to indorse and defend him. Is their 
theory essentially different from his? Then we have not assailed it. Is 
it substantially the same? Then why defend it under their name rather 
than his? Would they appropriate to themselves the honour that is his? 
Or have they too profound a respect for him to mention his name? Or ts 
such their estimation of the theory of development, that they would shield 
him from its responsibilities 2” 


The reviewer, we perceive, is in some degree enlightened as to 
the feelings and views of the school in question. 


“Our article was directed against his doctrine, as we gathered it from 
his essay; yet the reviewer, in replying to it, does not once mention even 
his name. Does he suppose that by suppressing Mr. Newman’s name 
he can deprive him of the glory, or relieve him from the shame, of being 
the founder and chief of the school of development? However unwil- 
ling his friends may be, either for his sake or their own, that he should 
appear before the world as the leader of a school, he does so appear, 
and will, till he either obtains for his theory the sanction of authority 
or abandons it; and they, however great their repugnance to be called 
a school, will be so called, so long as the theory remains unsanctioned, 
and they are understood to adhere to it. The thing is so, and cannot 
be helped, and they need not seek to disguise it; for it is not to be 
presumed that any body supposes, that, if contrary to the wishes of 
Mr. Newman, the Church should decide the theory to be not ‘ coinci- 
dent’ with her judgment on the subject, their Catholic faith would be 
shaken, or they would withhold their submission. We own their pre- 
sent attitude towards the Church is exceedingly awkward; for they are 
endeavouring to persuade her to accept a theory which she has not 
taught, but which they devised for themselves, when in transitu from 
heresy and schism to truth and unity, and when, according to Mr. 
Newman, they could use § only reason in the things of faith ;’ but it is 
an attitude of their own choosing, and are they the men to shrink from 
its responsibility ?”—pp. 488, 489, 


The reviewer then remarks that he has examined the statement 
of the “ Dublin Review ” with what ability he possesses ; that he 
understands the doctrine of the Dublin Review” to be substantially 
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the same as that ascribed to Mr. Newman; and that the article 
has thus been already refuted. 

We cannot follow the reviewer through his examination of the 
various authorities produced by the ‘* Dublin Review” in support 
of developmentism, but shall touch on a few of the more in- 
teresting points. He remarks that Mr. Newman and his school 
have roved through the multitude of the doctors of the Church, 
seized on their private opinions, and oditer dicta, and “ generalized 
thein into a theory to be henceforth taken as the sense of Catho- 
lic doctors, and the recognized doctrine of the Church of God.” 
That their claims take no lower range than this, the reviewer 
proves by an extract from the ‘* Dublin Review,” where, in speak- 
ing of theory of devclopment, that periodical says :— 


“In fact it is only in accordance with, it is only an instance of, 
the very principle we have been contending for, that development 
should be developed; that a principle on which the Church has ever 
proceeded [unconsciously for the most part, pp. 300, 301), and which 
her greatest doctors have from time to time recognized and fully allowed, 
should at last, by the progress of controversy, have been drawn forth 
into a consistent and systematic theory.”—p. 352. 


Churchmen will fully sympathize with the following expressions 
of ** Brownson’s Review,” in which a just indignation is expressed 
at the reckless and scandalous mode of argument employed by 
the ‘Dublin Review” and other advocates of this theory, in 
reference to the great mysteries of Christianity :— 


‘* The first class of developments described, but taken for granted, 
and those which scandalize us the most, because they strike at the 
mystery of the Trinity, the foundation of the Christian profession, are 
those on which Mr. Newman places the greatest reliance, and from 
which he draws the principal illustrations of his theory. . . . To assume, 
as the reviewer does, (p. 829,) that the doctrine of the Trinity was only 
imperfectly understood and believed before the Nicene Council ; to assert 
of the Ante-Nicene fathers generally, that in treating this holy mystery 
they erred in thought and expression, held opinions subsequently con- 
demned by the Church, and yet were far from ‘ doctrinal error;’ and to 
assume such a horrible doctrine as a matter of course, as a thing which 
will be admitted without controversy, is presuming a little too much on 
the ignorance, stupidity, or indifference of the Catholic public. It is 
not less scandalous than the reason the reviewer assigns, near the close 
of his article, why his theory, as some have objected, will not impair 
the evidence of Christianity ; namely, that the argument it impairs can 
affect only a limited class of persons! (p. 353) that is, the tgnorant 
may have as good evidence as they had before!”—pp. 493, 494. 
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The reviewer makes the following statement of the doctrine 
of his Church in opposition to the “ Developmentists.” The 


statement appears to us perfectly correct : 


“The Catholic doctrine, on the subject under discussion, as it has 
been taught us, is, that our Lord has made a full and perfect revelation 
of all that is, or is to be, received de fide, and that He has instituted 
his Church, and committed to her this revelation as a sacred deposit, 
to be preserved and transmitted without addition, diminution, or 
alteration; and that with regard to it, assistente Spiritu Sancto, she 
exercises the functions of an infallible witness and teacher, and an 
infallible judge of all controversies which arise respecting it in space 


and time. "—D. 5 1 6. 


After referring to Vincentius Lirinensis, the reviewer con- 
tinues : 

“Tt is not possible for language to be more explicit, and on this 
point we have found no disagreement among our theologians ; and their 
uniform doctrine is admirably summed up and set forth by our own 
theologian, the learned and venerable Bishop of Philadelphia, in his 
excellent Theologia Dogmatica, vol. i. pp. 221—228, where he gives, 
in establishing the perpetuity of the faith, as conclusive a refutation of 
the theory of development as any one can desire. Father Perrone 
clearly sustains the doctrine we set forth; so does the learned and 
scientific Dr. Wiseman. Indeed, the point is of faith, and not de- 
batable; for the holy Council of Trent, session 4, in the Decree on 
the Canon, expressly declares that those things, and those only, can be 
held of faith, which are contained ‘in libris scriptis, aut sine scripto 
traditionibus, que ipsius Christi ore ab Apostolis accepte, et ab ipsis 
Apostolis, Spiritu Sancto dictante, quasi per manus ad nos 
usque pervencrunt.’ No ingenuity can possibly develop transmitting a 
doctrine from the Apostles to us, as it were by hand, into develop- 
ment. //anding down a doctrine can never be developing it.” 
—pp. 517, 518. 


This is perfectly crushing. The “ Developmentists” will not 
answer arguments of this kind, because they cannot and dare not. 
They are already in secret released from allegiance to the Church 
of Rome, as they were from the English Chureh for years, before 
they openly forsook its communion. The decree of Trent is 
diametrically opposed to their whole theory. Will they attempt 
again openly to propose a ‘ non-natural sense 2” ; 

We must now pass on to another passage in which ‘“ Brownson’s 
Review ” is equally successful in depicting the views of the recent 
converts to Romanism : 


“We shall do these gentlemen essential injustice, if we interpret 
their theory from the Catholic, instead of the Protestant, point of view. 
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They assume, in the outset, that all which Protestants allege as to 
Roman additions to the primitive creed 1s TRUE, only that what Protes- 
tants call additions, should be called developments. ‘They agree pre- 
cisely with their former Anglican friends on the main point, that there 
are doctrines to be found in the Chureh’s teaching to-day, which were 
not in her primitive teaching. TZ'heir theory is an expedient for assert- 
ing the Anglican antecedent, and escaping the Anglican consequent. 
On the main point controverted between Protestants and Catholics, 
for these three hundred years, as to these pretended additions, they 
take, as they always did, the Anglican side, and are, as before, at issue 
with all our Catholic divines. Here, say they, are the facts. The 
stationariness of doctrines contended for by Roman divines cannot be 
maintained with truth; and you must either call these facts additions 
with Anglicans, or developments with us. If you call them additions, 
you must renounce your Church. The evidence of history is over- 
whelming against you: ¢ ts either our theory, or no Catholicity. This 
is the alternative these modest gentlemen present to the Catholic 


Church. Let them deny it if they can.”—p. 523. 


The ‘* Developmentists ” were (as might have been expected) 
by no means inclined to yield the victory to the advocates of the 
old system of argument, which their sagacity had pronounced no 
longer tenable. Accordingly, in January, 1848, the “ Dublin 
Review” returns to the charge. It fears, modestly, that the 
discussion will ‘* prove rather wninteresting, except to those who 
take a lively interest in the question at issue.” The * Dublin 
Review” is annoyed that its earnest ‘‘ protest against the term 
‘school,’ applied to certain recent converts from Anglicanism,” 
has not been accepted; and endeavours to console itself by find- 
ing out that ‘ Brownson’s Review ” does not attribute to this 
“school” perfect agreement, or clear and precise views of what 
they are contending for.—p. 875. 

After a strong re-assertion of the principle of development, as 
a principle old as Catholic theology itself,” (the reviewer 
here seems anxious to claim it as a doctrine of /tevelation,) and 
as maintained by all ‘‘ Catholic writers ;” the Dublin reviewer 
affirms, that there are other principles equally universal among 
Catholies, which appear, at first sight, almost inconsistent with the 
former, viz., that Christian truth was only promulgated by Christ 
and his Apostles; and that later doctors of the Church have 
not had greater insight into the Gospel than the Apostles 
themselves. 

The reviewer then says that several writers of the Roman com- 
munion, especially in the last two centuries, “have” so dwelt 
upon the two latter principles, as ‘to withhold its due weight Srom 


the former,” i.e. from development (p. 376) ; rather a curious ad- 
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mission as regards the teaching of the Romish Church, which 
is thus considered to have been defective for the last two centuries, 
The reviewer then states that “* Mr. Brownson has said nothing 
which even tends towards inducing us to change” the theory of 
development asserted in the ‘ Dublin Review.” Of course! who 
that knows them, could have anticipated any concession from the 
school of development ! 

The reviewer next accounts for his not bia: 2, to reply to 
“ Brownson’s Review.” ‘He did not profess to reply to Mr. Brown- 
son’s article. What in the world have we to do with Mr. 
Newman's book, or any thing it contains .. . Our admiration of 
the work is most sincere and profound; but who are we, that we 
should take on ourselves to defend it ?”—p. 377. 

The “* Developmentists” thus ingeniously avoid any attempt to 
answer the arguments of “ Brownson’s Review” against their 
theory. Although their professed object in the ‘ Dublin Review” 
is to maintain the doctrine in question, and to re-assert it; at the 
same time noticing the various arguments from authority adduced 
by Brownson, they deem it most prudent to avoid any discussion 
on the general character and results of the theory itself. ‘They 
meet one half of his argument, and leave the remainder unan- 
swered, under pretence that the matter belongs to Mr. Newman. 
Do not the authorities touch on Mr. Newman’s theory quite as 
much as the more purely theological part of the question? 

In the second article on the subject, which is to be followed by 
athird, the same course is pursued. The whole discussion is made 
to turn, not on the general character and tendencies of the theory, 
but on certain quotations from Romish divines, which the “ Dublin 
Review” puts forth as including its theory, and which “ Brownson’s 
Quarterly” views differently. As to the general principles of the 
theory, they are in no ease defended. We cannot attempt to 
carry the reader through the wranglings of those disputants on 
the meaning of particular quotations from school divines. It is 
remarkable, however, that none of the common books of theology, 
or the generally circulated treatises of controversy, are cited. 
lhe authorities are dragged out of authors whose works are not in 
the hands of the Romanists at the present day, and to which they 
cannot refer easily. We are never referred to the writings of 
sig Hornyhold, Delahogue, Bailly, and the common 
booAS Un Circilation amongst Romanists ; yet those who have been 
mstructing the Roman Catholie Chureh for the last century, must 
= the general belief of Ro- 
their theologians been oceasionally advanced by 

mes; but we should have thought 
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that if the actual doctrine of the Church of Rome on this subject 
had been the object of inquiry, the reference should have been to 
the Council of Trent, and to all the current teaching in the 
schools at. the present day, and to all the publications of Roman 
Catholic divines expounding the doctrines of their Church, for the 
benefit of “schismaties” or ‘ heretics.” 

As the matter stands at present, we have the ‘‘ Dublin Review” 
and the development school on the one side, asserting positively 
that Romanism has at all times recognized their theories, and 
that no other theories will suffice for the defence of Romanism. 
We have, on the other side, “ Brownson’s Review,” backed by 
certain ecclesiastical authorities in America, denouncing the whole 
theory as antichristian and heretical, and asserting that the uniform 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church is diametrically opposed 
to it, and that it is condemned by the Council of Trent. This 
dispute is certainly a very grave one—the most serious that has 
commenced in the Church of Rome for a long series of years. It 
is now at least, plain, that controversies of a very important 
character are not peculiar to the Church of England. Those who 
may know little of the disputes on Jansenism or Hermesianisin 
in the Roman Church, can very well see and understand the 
nature of the controversy now proceeding in that Church,—a 
controversy which affects the very foundations of the Christian 
faith ! 

We can look on in quiet, and witness the progress of the 
conflagration, for our own communion is happily freed from. it. 
We trust that results most beneficial to the cause of truth 
will ensue. 

Romanism has now begun to taste the bitter fruits of the 
conversion of men, who it had vainly imagined were destined to 
restore the whole Church of England to the fold of the pretended 
‘vicar of Jesus Christ.” The utter failure of these ambitious 
hopes, which were never further from realization than at this 
moment, has now been followed by grave internal dissensions, 
excited by these much coveted converts! We do not much envy 
Dr. Wiseman’s position at the present moment. Will he prevent 
Mr. Newman and his friends from openly agitating the Roman 
communion with their theories? Will he exact from them any con- 
demnation of any of their theories? Will he prevent them from 
Writing in the ‘ Dublin Review?” Are they, in short, to be 
silenced, and put under some kind of disgrace in Romanism, as they 
were in the English Church? If so, we do not feel any confidence 
of their remaining Romanists. According to them, their theories 
are the only ground on which Romanism can be defended. Can 
they submit to be silenced, or prevented from advocating those 
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views? Can they consistently do so, and allow what they believe 
to be a false and an absurd theory to reign undisputed amongst 
Romanists? ‘They united themselves to Romanism on their theory 
of development ; can they possibly submit to have that theory 
virtually denounced as erroneous? Supposing them to be pre- 
vented from publicly advocating what they believe to be the 
truth, what would be their opinion of the care of the Roman 
Church for the truth? This has always been their great ground 
of confidence in Romanism. ‘They have always believed that 
the eare of the Church of Rome for Catholic truth is vigilant, 
unceasing, and uniform. How would this be in their opinion, 
if they were prevented from openly inculcating the doctrine of 
development, which they believe to be a Catholic truth, and merely 
for fear of giving offence to those who hold the contrary false 
doctrine of stationariness? If they should concede this, what 
would become of their own zeal for truth and for Romanism? 
Our own opinion is,—we have not the slightest wish for the 
event,—that in case of any repression of their doctrine, we should 
have them all back again in a very short time. We say we do 
not wish for this; for, being such as they are, we prefer to see 
them where they are. We would rather see the conflagration 
rage in hostile communions than in our own: we do not covet 
them, because we know them. 

Let us take another supposition. Let us suppose that the ‘ De- 
velopmentists” are not in any way reduced to silence, but allowed 
by Dr. Wiseman and the Romish authorities in England to pro- 
ceed in their career. Suppose them still to hold possession of 
the ** Dublin Review,” and to circulate their principles in every 
way through the country ; what will be the effect? We do not 
speak so much of the mere influence of their opinions over 
the Romish population, though this must be considerable, because 
Mr. Newman even already holds a position, in point of character 
and personal influence, second to no member of the Romish 
communion: he will, in the natural course of things, be very 
soon appointed a ‘vicar apostolic,” or a “bishop :” it will be 
impossible to keep back such a man from the highest offices in 
the Romish communion, if there be no impediment offered by his 
doctrine. But, then, if this school is permitted to hold the 
sway which it now exercises over the Romanists of England, and 
to continue the bold and open publication of its views, we cannot 
conceive it possible to prevent divisions and controversies of the 
most formidable character in the Romish communion generally. 
What will Romanists in England think, and what will the 
English Chureh and the various opponents of Romanism think, 
when they see doctrines which have been openly and deliberately 
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charged, in the Church of Rome itself, with heresy and infidelity, 
fully sanctioned and allowed by Dr. Wiseman and the Romish 
hierarchy in England?) Who would trust himself to the instruc- 
tion of such a Church? What would become of the zeal of the 
Romish Church for the maintenance of the faith, if she allowed 
her doctrines to be inculeated on diametrically opposite principles ; 
and if she took no notice of charges of heresy and rationalism 
made against a school within her communion! And again, 
Romanism in America is thoroughly roused on the subject. 
‘ Brownson’s Review,” while noticing the opposition which many 


-Romanists made to any censure of Mr. Newman's views, observes 


that they would have shrunk from the painful task, ‘if they 
were not encouraged and sustained by those who have authority to 
teach.” 'The censure of Mr. Newman’s work does not proceed 
from a mere reviewer, but from ecclesiastical authorities in the 
Romish communion in America. While the theory of develop- 
ment is openly advocated, we cannot think that controversy on 
the subject will cease. It has been opened in so serious a man- 
ner, and has been put on such grounds, that we do not see how it 
can be repressed by any thing less than the interference of the 
very highest ecclesiastical authority in their communion. 

The question will then oecur,—will both parties be directed to 

hold their tongues by the pope? We think this will be the case, 
though the world will not hear any thing about the matter. The 
authorities, we think, will try to hush the matter up, and to per- 
mit no more controversy. ‘They will endeavour to soothe both 
parties, and to keep things as quiet as they may. ‘The contro- 
versy will thus seem to die a natural death, and it will be repre- 
sented that there was no real difference between the combatants, 
—that they did not differ about articles of faith. 
_ Well, be it so. Doubtless the policy of the Church of Rome 
is a very subtle one. ‘To retain power and influence at all 
hazards, even at the sacrifice of truth, is her object. She does 
not condemn the development school—for fear of losing them. 
Their principles are destructive of her theology. Never mind: 
they will be tolerated ; but—they must not make an uproar, so 
as to ‘give the devil an opportunity to take his revenge for their 
defection.” 

What may be exactly the course which the subtle and tortuous 
policy of Rome will take to avert the dangerous controversy 
Which has arisen, we cannot, of course, say. Whatever it may 
be, however, what has already occurred is a most seasonable 
addition to the argument against Romanism. Let us briefly 
4 the subject in its bearing upon the controversies of the 

y. 

Romanism, therefore, presents itself to us at this present 
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moment loudly proclaiming and boasting that its doctrines are 
infallibly certain,—that Divine Revelation has been entrusted to 
it alone ; and that every one who does not submit to its authority 
will go to hell. Romanism is uniformly and increasingly vehe- 
ment in the assertion of these claims; but when it attempts to 
prove the truth of these assertions, it becomes suddenly selt-con- 
tradictory to the most extravagant pitch of absurdity. 

“Our doctrine was, beyond doubt, taught by Jesus Christ to 
his Apostles, and from them has been handed down, without the 
least addition or innovation, to the present day; therefore it is 
the only true faith We deny this positively. Our doctrine was - 
only taught in its outline to the Apostles. There were great defects 
in the original revelation, and the human mind has made large 
additions to the original stock of doctrines in the course of ages, 
which the Church has placed amongst her articles of faith.” 

“St. Peter was prince of the Apostles, and exercised papal 
jurisdiction over them; therefore you ought now to obey the 
oi 0; weare altogether wrong in our premises. The papacy 
did not exist in those times; it did not rise till centuries after.” 

** Protestants have no kind of foundation for their assertions, 
that Romanism is in many respects a novelty,—that the worship 
of saints, and the Virgin, and images, &c., was not known in the 
primitive times.—Nay, the Protestants are quite right on these 
points ; it is only our divines who have been in error: all these 
matters are developments.” : 

These two contradictory voices both issue simultaneously from 
the Romish Church.— Which are we to believe? Where is the 
infallible judge of doctrine to inform us who is telling truth and 
who is telling falsehood ? 

Is this, then, ‘‘ Romish unity?” Has it come to this, that after 
three centuries of controversy, Romanists cannot tell whether 
their doctrines are apostolical traditions or inventions of yester- 
day—cannot tell whether Protestantism is right or wrong in its 
allegations —cannot tell, in short, whether the Church of Rome is 
or is not the pillar and ground of the truth? And is this that 
region of infallible certainty in matters of faith, which dreamers 
anticipated when they forsook the communion of their mother 
Church What becomes of the name of “ Catholic,” as employed 
by Romanists, when they cannot agree on such vital and funda- 
mental points? can a Church which is split thus down to its foun- 
dation be a safeguard or protector ? 

_ The errors of Romanism may be demonstrated from the posi- 
—_ advanced by the two Romish parties who are now in con- 
oversy. 

We assume then as our fundamental principle, the doctrine 
which is laid down so clearly by ‘ Brownson’s Review,” and which 
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is broadly and openly taught in almost every Romish publication ° 
which is now in circulation. This principle is, that God has made 
his revelation once for all—made it by his Son, and by the holy 
Apostles—and that it has never since been added to,—that our 
Lord has made a full and perfect revelation of all that is, or is to be 
received de fide, and that He has instituted his Church, and com- 
mitted to her this revelation as a sacred deposit, to be preserved 
and transmitted without addition, diminution, or alteration.—(p. 
516.) Additions to the faith are therefore unlawful ; and to assume, 
as the author of the ‘‘ Essay on Development” and his disciples have 
done, ‘* That Rome has introduced new gods, new doctrines, or 
in other words corrupted the primitive faith”(p. 46), would be to 
admit problematically, that, which if it were real, ‘there could be 
no solution of it but in the rejection of the Church; and just so 
far as the author assumes it to be real, he yields the whole question 
to the Protestant.”—p. 82. 

How stands the case then, according to the confessions of the 
“ Developmentists!” 

I. There can be no doubt that the papal supremacy is now an 
article of faith in the Romish Church. If therefore this did not 
form part of the original institution of Jesus Christ, but was de- 
vised in after ages, it is an addition to the faith. 

Now let us hear the ‘t Developmentists :’—‘* While Apostles 
were on earth,” says Mr. Newman, “there was need neither of 
bishops nor pope; their power was dormant, or exercised by 
Apostles. Jn course of time, first the power of the bishops awoke, and 
then the power of the pope. . . . When the Church was thrown 
upon her own resources, first local disturbances gave rise to 
bishops, and next cecumenical disturbances gave rise to popes; 
and whether communion with the pope was necessary to Catholicity, 
would not, and could not be debated, till a suspension of that com- 
munion had actually occurred... ... It is a less difficulty that 
the papal supremacy was not formally acknowledged in the second 
century, than that there was no formal acknowledgment of the 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity till the fourth.”—(Lssay on Develop- 
ment, pp. 166, 167.) This writer adds, that the ‘ papacy began to 
form” as soon as persecution ceased, that is, in the fourth century. 
He admits, without difficulty, the force of Barrow’s ——e 
that in primitive times the papal supremacy did not, and cou 
not exist.—Jbid, pp. 168, 169. 

This is quite sufficient for our purpose. Here is an authority 
obtruded on the Church as a portion of Revelation,—as an insti- 
tution of Jesus Christ, which, it is admitted, did not begin to 
be formed till some centuries after the time of our Lord! 

II. There can be no doubt that the worship of saints and angels 
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~ js now recognized in the Church of Rome, as a part of the Catholic 
faith— of the original deposit extended to the Church by 
Jesus Christ, and handed down by tradition. 

The ‘* Developmentists” tell us a very different tale from this. 
According to Mr. Newman, this worship was introduced in the 
course of the fourth and fifth centuries after Christ. ‘The 
treatment of the Arian and Monophysite errors .... . became 
the natural introduction of the cultus sanctorum.”—( Essay on De- 
velopment, p. 400.) The worship of the Virgin began in the fifth 
century. ‘ There was, in the first ages, no public recognition of 
the place which St. Mary holds in the economy of grace ; this was 
reserved for the fifth century.” —Jbid. p. 245. 

III. The worship of images is put forth by the Church of Rome 
as part of the original deposit of the faith. 

ear “ developmentism :”"—‘“ The introduction of images was 

still later [than the fifth century], and met with more opposition 
in the West than in the East.” It was one of “ the further de- 
velopments of the eighth century.”"—Essay on Development, p. i 
362. ; 

IV. The doctrine of purgatory has become an article of faith 
in the Romish Church. 

According to Mr, Newman and his school, it arose considerably 
after the time of the Apostles. ‘ Thus we see how, as time went 
on, the doctrine of purgatory was opened upon the apprehension 
' of the Church, as a — or form of penance for sins committed 
te after baptism. And thus the belief in this doctrine, and the prac- 
hie tice of infant baptism would grow into general reception together.” 
Ngee) —(Hssay on Development, p. 245.) So that the doctrine of pur- 
; he gatory was an addition to the primitive faith. 

1 tne This is what we have been maintaining for three centuries in 
Ht he opposition to all the learning, subtlety, worldly wisdom, and 
TB Ee — of the Church of Rome. We have been upholding the 
pel once revealed ; the pate comprised in those sacred books 
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Pie _ which all Christendom from the beginning acknowledged as the 
ei divinely-inspired record of their faith; and we have laboured, 


while oe to our hearts those sublime truths concerning the 
'rinity and Incarnation, and those other great articles of the 
i Christian faith which supported the martyrs in their sufferings, 
i to preserve the worship of the Trrunz Gop from all association 
with those foul and idolatrous forms af worship which Romanism 
had introduced into the Christian Church. Of that testimony 
we are not ashamed. The faults of the Reformation have been 
manifold, and they have been severely visited ; but the cause is 
essentially that of Christianity against Heathenism, and we fear 
we must add against Infidelity. As time has gone on, each year 
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has shown more and more strong the essential heathenisin 
which is included in the worship of the Church of Rome. That 
element it is which, since the restoration of the papal power in 
1814, has most distinctly and awfully revealed itself. y 
perhaps, we are to see the results in a way which the infatuated 
advocates of Rome. have little expected. Their boundless aspira- 
tions, and their consummate confidence are, perhaps, to be re- 
buked, ere long, by the hand of God. But we forbear to enter 
on the solemn subject which here opens upon us. We must only ° 
express our gratitude, that in times when God's judgments are 
abroad, the Church of England has stedfastly maintained the 
full and undiminished faith which the Apostles of Jesus Christ 
delivered, and the early Church sealed with its blood,—main- 
tained it unmixed with the inventions of human wisdom, or with 
the worship of created beings. 
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Ant. VII.—Lettors of Dr. M‘Hale to Lord Arundel, Lord Shrews- 
bury, and Lord John Russell, 


In our early days, we flattered ourselves that we understood | 


something of the nature and mutual obligations of government; 
we believed that ‘‘ the powers that be are ordained of God ;” that 
it is the duty of a king to rule his subjects for their protection ; 
to punish wickedness and vice ; and to maintain true religion and 
virtue. We believed also, that as kings are only fallible men, it 
is necessary to restrain them by constitutional rules; but that 
the power to enforce and execute the law is the gift of God, and 
that to support and uphold that authority is the duty of every 
good Christian and every loyal subject. Modern improvements, 
however, seem to have exploded all such theories; rebellion is 
defined by a late writer to be the dissent of a few from the de- 
cision of the many; our sovereign is no longer a ruler by here- 
ditary right, but the accepter of a minister nominated by the 
Commons. Public opinion, therefore, is now the real governor 
of this country; on all hands it seems to be admitted that the 
will of the majority is supreme law, and that every nation has an 
undoubted right to govern itself, irrespective of any pre-supposed 
powers of God or the king. 

At present, no body of men are so clamorous for the right of 
self-government as the Irish; they want a parliament of their 
own, or, in other words, that a majority of those who lead and 
express public opinion in the island, shall have the power of bind- 
ing the rest by their decisions ; and that there shall be no longer 
an nae to the higher tribunal of public opinion as expr 
in the larger and more respectable assembly of the English 
representatives. But before the English nation gives its consent 
to such a measure, it would be, at least, justice to consider what 
is the state of public opinion in Ireland, and to what sort of 
assembly the regulation of the province would be entrusted, if the 
legislative union were repealed—how far the governing body 
would respect the laws of God—and how far the rights of life, of 
liberty, and of property would be secured to her Majesty's sub- 
jects. The answers to these questions will form a test of the 
fitness of Ireland to undertake the responsibility of self-govern- 
ment, and by them we can easily ascertain what position she 
would hold among nations, were she entrusted with distinct 
national independence, There are two indices of public opinion 
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by which the tendeney of the governing power may be learned ; 
the first is, the direct voice of representatives chosen to express 


- the sentiments of their constituents, and who are protected by 


law in the exercise of their right to speak and vote in parliament ; 
these men, or a section of them, of course show a state of public 
opinion in proportion to their numbers; they may be few, but 
we must recollect, that without some thousands each to agree 
with them outside the House, their voice in the legislature could 
never have been heard. The second index is the public press— 
(the editorial articles) the letters now under our consideration 
could never have appeared in print, without the expectation of 
numerous readers. One letter leads to many, either in praise or 
opposition; and we may, therefore, fairly draw an inference as to 
the state of public opinion in Ireland, from the articles written 
and read in the newspapers of the day. | 

The first object with a large portion of the Irish public seems 
to be the repeal of the sixth Commandment; God has said, 
‘* Thou shalt do no murder ;” but Ireland often says, as far as 
she can, consistently with the stronger power of- ngland, that 
murder is justifiable. During the late short session of Parliament, 
Lord John Russell brought forward a very moderate measure 
for strengthening the police force, and disarming the peasantry 
in disturbed districts, and immediately a part of the governing 
power of Ireland cries out that it is unjust. One leader, who 
was returned for two constituencies, and therefore expresses a 
double portion of popular feeling, declares “ he would die on 
the floor of the House” before it should pass into law. Though 
the laugh was against him, and he has been treated as a fool, yet 
such an expression would never have escaped from Mr. John 
O'Connell, had he not felt that his supporters object to the 
increased powers of the law, and prefer the right of shooting their 
landlords at their own convenience. In his opposition to the 
Coercion Bill, Mr. O'Connell was followed by about eighteen 
Irish and one English member : now, supposing one or two of his 
party absent (as not more than half the Irish members voted), 
this gives us about a fifth of the voice of Ireland asserting the 
indefeasible right of killing their neighbours, and denying the 
power of the English Government to protect property and life. 
A fifth of a popular assembly is but a small part; but let us 
recollect that twenty years ago there would not have been a 
twentieth : that this party rightly expect to be the dominant body 
In College-green ; that their numbers may be easily increased by 
the adhesion of country gentlemen like Mr. Richard Fox; that 
ambition to obtain a seat in Parliament may make many vote 
against their principles as he has done ; that, as soon as the fifth 

VOL. IX.—NO, XVII.—MAKCH, 1848. k 
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shall be a little more than doubled in an Irish parliament, the 
voice of the advocates for murder will be the law of the land. 
Mr. O'Connell is already taking steps to increase his force; he 
has denounced Mr. Grattan and Mr. Dillon Browne, who voted 
with ministers, plainly telling them and the world, that those who 
represent Meath and Mayo must vote with him, and not prevent 
the people from using their arms. Mr. O’Connell’s letters are 
all to the same effect ; he talks of the necessity for ‘ some change 
in the law, which will put a stop to the mutual murders by land- 
lord and tenant.” 

Dr. M‘Hale, in his letter to Lord John Russell, dated “ Feast 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury, 1847” (rather an ominous sound 
where the archbishop disputes the power of the Crown), says— 


“ The cruel fate of those victims of murder we deeply lament. The 
misdeeds of those who robbed them of that life which can never be 
restored we abhor, and over their inhuman authors we cease not to 
grieve from our inmost souls. But whilst we deplore and stigmatize 
murder as drawing down the vengeance of Heaven on all who counsel 
or encourage such a dreadful crime, we can have no sympathy with 
that hypocritical sentimentality which affects such horror for the loss of 
life of a few individuals, and can view the silent slaughter of thousands 
without a particle of commiseration.” | 


This clearly follows up Dr. M‘Hale’s former position in his 
letter to Lord Arundel, in which he asserts the right of the 
clergy to denounce any individual who may not be amenable to 
his spiritual authority. 


“It is not to extenuate crime; thatis out of the question; but within 
the range of lawful regimens, it might as well be said that the ordinary 
dietary suited to a sound man, is also fitted for one in the last state of 
sickness and exhaustion, as that the same course of instruction and 
discipline adapted to the well-adjusted relations of English society 
would be equally efficacious in restoring the shattered frame of society 
in Ireland. All I can say is, that from all your lordship could read and 
hear of their cruelties, the ordinary, the every-day recurring cruelties 
endured by the Irish peasantry, and inflicted by those from whose posi- 
tion and education some humanity should be expected, you would have 
no idea of the state of Ireland, or the difficult and anomalous position in 
which the Catholic clergy are placed. It is a state of which I pray 
your lordship will continue ignorant in England, to the benefit of the 
people, and the honour of their aristocracy and gentry. But whilst I 
sincerely wish you the continuance of this comparatively happy state, I 
beg, in return, to claim some indulgence for the position of those who 
are not similarly favoured. The clergy of Ireland may adopt a line of 
conduct, which, however within the pale of Catholic discipline as well as 
the constitution, may appear somewhat strange, nay, utterly unaccount- 
able to their brethren in England. It may be—and I own it is the 
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case—that their conduct, strictly within the laws of propriety too, would 
appear equally strange to those on this side of the Channel in some cir- 
cumstances. I have not the least doubt but many of those who thus 
view each other’s conduct with equal surprise, would change their line 
of conduct if they were to exchange their mutual positions, And yet 
to neither one or the other should I impute inconsistency or any sub- 
serviency either to popular or aristocratic influences unworthy of their 
order. No, my lord; in those reflections I am only feebly copying those 
precepts of wisdom to which the ancient fathers of the Church, and es- 
pecially the great Gregory, gave expression, He tells us that the mode 
and topics of address suited to one may not be applicable to another, 
He Mlustrates this judicious and seasonable variety of treatment by a 
reference to the different state of human constitution, and the same may 
be said of different states of society. 

** Public denunciations of persons by name, whatever be their mis- 
deeds, are not the practice in Ireland. The duties, however, of all, 
without exception, as they are contained in the code of Christian mora- 
lity, come within the legitimate sphere of the priest’s instructions. With 
regard to the observation of some not being amenable to the discipline 
of the Catholic church, 1 have only to remark that justice and humanity 
do not exclusively belong, or at least should not, to any peculiar body 
of Christians, and that the inculcation of those duties should form the 
theme of every pastor’s instructions. True, the Catholic pastor cannot 


subject the violators of justice or humanity not belonging to the Catho- 


lic church to its rigorous penances and satisfactions, but that does not 
preclude his right of denouncing aggressions on the rights of justice and 
humanity belonging to his flock from any quarter. Such was the feel- 
ing, such, too, the practice, of the ancient fathers, who denounced the 
cruelties and persecutions of pagans and heretics against their flocks 
without thinking they were guilty of any inroad on the rights of others.” 


As far as we can understand the facts of Major Mahon’s case 
(above alluded to) among so many contradictions they are these : 
Mr. M‘Dermot, the parish priest, disagreed with Major Mahon 
on some matter relating to the poor. The priests of course, as a 
_, have no interest in keeping down the rates, as they hold no 
land, but they have a direct interest in raising them, as their 
support is derived from the poor, and the more the paupers can 
obtain from the poor-rate, the more they will be able to give to — 
the priest. Shortly after, a friend of Major Mahon’s, a Roman 
Catholic, told him that Father M‘Dermot had denounced him 
from the altar. We suppose, from the strong denials which have 
since appeared, that the name was not mentioned, but allusions 
and descriptions are quite as forcible as names. He spoke of 
Major Mahon’s oppressions of the poor, and concluded his speech 
with these emphatic words: ‘“ This man is worse than Cromwell, 
and he lives.” Within two days, Major Mahon was murdered. 
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Dr. M‘Hale, who, of course, is surrounded by his own flatterers, 
only takes his own side of the question, and asserts the right of a 
priest to denounce oppression, saying that the state of Ireland is 
very different from England, and therefore requires very different 
treatment; in other words, that circumstances justify Mr. M‘Der- 
mot in his denunciations, and circumstances excuse the murderer 
of Major Mahon. ‘The sensation which these and other letters 
produced in England was entirely different from what the writers 
expected ; they had told the truth without intending it, that the 
Repeal party in Ireland, with the Roman Catholic clergy at their 
head, are ready to aid and abet the murderer just so far as the 
law will not hold them personally responsible, and that, whatever 
crime may be committed, they will excuse the peasant, and throw 
the blame upon the Saxon oppressor. ‘The party then took 
another turn; when “the Lion of the fold of Judah” (as Dr. 
M‘Hale is profanely called) had failed in his purpose of justifying 
Mr. M‘Dermot, and when the English press joined in the outery 
against him, Dr. Browne, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Elphin, 
(whom O'Connell surnamed the Dove,) comes forward and denies 
the whole charge. This denial, however, has come too late, as all 
Kngland, except those who are wilfully blind, now believe that 
Major Mahon owed his death to the denunciations of the parish 
priest. Had the Roman Catholic bishops known their own in- 
terest, they would at onee have called M‘Dermot to account, and 
then have removed or suspended him; but the attempt to justify 
his acts has placed the whole system in its true light, and shown 
that the Irish murders are not mere outbreaks of revenge from an 
injured peasant, but that the murderer is only an instrument in 
the hands of an organized party who have their own objects, and 
are determined to carry them at all hazards. ‘To show the spirit 
of this party we quote a few paragraphs from some of their jour- 
nals. The ‘* Nation” of the 24th of December, 1847, thus com- 
mences its leading article : 


“There have been no murders for three weeks. The pretence for 
the coercion bill is gone—but the coercion bill itself remains.”—WNation. 

he rhe oppression of the landlord class is the natural parent of agrarian 
crime. 

“A few landlords have been slain by the hand of assassins, whose 
guilt no man can palliate ; and the whole empire has been moved, and 
the executive has been armed with unusual power to prevent a repetition 
of the crime ; thousands and tens of thousands of the poor have been slain, 
and not an effort is being made to avert a repetition of the slaughter.” 
—Weekly Freeman's Journal, Jan. 1, 1848, F 


This latter journal seems to keep in type a set of words, ‘‘ Saxon 
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thugs hounded on against the Catholic clergy.” ‘ English misrule 
and Irish misfortune.” ‘* The English press could not do less 
than halloo its moral assassins, the thugs of the dice-room, on the 
priests,” &e. &e. All this, and much more, is in the same style 
as the celebrated speech of Archdeacon Laffan, who tells his au- 
dience that nothing but the want of personal courage prevents the 
English from being murderers as well as the Irish, and that if 
they were only used half as badly they would resent it in a much 
more savage manner. 

‘Though late events have turned the current of public feeling in 
England, and attention is now drawn to the elements of discord 
which are at work in Ireland, we only wonder that the event had 
not sooner arrived. Let any one look over the Irish radical papers 
for the last twenty years, and see the way in which agrarian out- 
rages have been treated, and he must be convinced that the 
readers of these papers are advocates of the system. Thus, when 
the conservative papers usually give a list of outrages under the 
head of ‘‘ state of the country,” we see in the opposition press the 
same facts headed “state of the country journals.” And then 
as above, ‘murder is certainly inexcusable, but we do not wonder, 
where the poor are goaded to madness by oppression, that they 
take the only means of relieving themselves by the wild justice of 
revenge.” ‘* A single murderer is hanged, and perhaps he deserves 
it; but what shall we say of the legal murderer of thousands who 
exterminates his tenants, and then leaves them to die of starva- 
vation?” The late Mr. O’Connell often told his hearers that there 
were two evils in Ireland, landlord murder and clearance slaugh- 
ter; and when Lord Norbury, a kind-hearted and improving 
landlord, was shot on the Ist of January, 1839, in his own 
demesne, Mr. O’Connell first spoke of the various oppressions of 
which he had been guilty, and then threw the blame on Lord 
Norbury’s own son, saying, that no peasant ever committed the 
deed, that the foot-mark bore the trace of a gentleman’s boot, 
and that he who had the greatest interest in the death of the 
deceased, was most likely to have been the assassin. For several 
weeks, his great subject was abuse of Lord Oxmantown, the friend 
of Lord Norbury, who carried on the investigation; thus draw- 
ing off attention from the murder to the person who was secking 
for the truth ; he denounced him as the slanderer of his country, 
said he was taking every means to screen the guilty, and impeach 
the innocent, and loudly called upon the government to dismiss 
him from the magistracy. The people of Ireland understood 
their leader well, the newspapers wrote up the principle, and agra- 
ran outrages continued unchecked. 

But while the Repeal party thus agree in the attack made upon 
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the property of the country, while they agree in calling murder 
the wild justice of revenge, and stimulate an ignorant peasantry 
with a history of wrongs real or imagined, we must not suppose 
that there are no shades and degrees of party among them. They 
present certainly a bold and formidable front ata distanee, but 
on nearer inspection we find them split into factions among them- 
selves, agreeing indeed in hatred to England, thirst for plunder, 
and anxiety for a revolution, but differing considerably as to the 
means by which they propose to attain these desirable ends, 
Daniel O'Connell was the general who led his forces to victory, he 
organized them in the struggle for emancipation, and he con- 
tinued at their head after his object was attained. ‘To keep up 
his power and levy his tribute it was necessary to open a new 

uestion, and this induced him to raise the ery of Repeal of the 
Gnion. At his death, however, rival leaders have sought in vain 
for his supremacy, and, like the successors of Alexander the Great, 
in the struggle for pre-eminence, the empire is dismembered. 
There are at present at least three parties among the Irish re- 
pealers, each expressing its opinions through its natural organs, 
the daily and weekly newspapers; let us observe the state of 
public feeling in each. In the first place we have the old Romish 
party which is represented by the Conciliation Hall, and guided 
by the priests and bishops, who now style themselves ‘‘ the Catholic 
Hierarchy of Ireland.” They have assumed a tone of superiority 
to all law, and hold themselves quite above reproof or question. 
We extract the following from Dr. M‘Hale’s letter to Lord 
Shrewsbury, dated “ The Feast of the Chair of St. Peter, 1848.” 


“The staff, too, is for winning back, for sustaining the weary, and 
sometimes, but seldom, thank God! is there any such necessity, for 
correcting proud and incorrigible delinquents. 

‘It is on those great occasions, when the sanctuary is invaded—when 
justice, and humanity, and mercy are trampled on—when the flock is 
doomed to slaughter, and the dignity of the pontiffs either insulted or 
attempted to be seized by profane and sacrilegious hands, that religion 
displays itself in all its majesty. I have heard of aSt. John Chrysostom 
denouncing with staff and crozier the sacrileges of the circus, and the 
unfeeling profligacy of the nobles of the imperial city. But you do not 
relish any ample references to those holy fathers. No matter; it may 
be well for your lordship and brother peers to get out of the murky 
medium of London, and breathe the purer atmosphere of those ancient 
times. I have heard of a St. Ambrose denounce, with staff and mitre, 
the master of the Roman world, the great ‘Theodosius, for the murder 
of the citizens of Thessalonica, and forbid him to defile the sanctuary by 
his presence until he had atoned for his deeds of blood. I have heard 
ofa St. Patrick, with staff and mitre, denounce the cruelties of Coro- 
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ticus, a British prince, who made an onslaught on his flock, and threaten 
the tyrant—pardon the uncourtly epithet, it is not mine—with the 
vengeance of Heaven. Nay, his zeal rose to an unusual height of indig- 
nation when he found this cruel tyrant aggravating his cruelty with 
insult, and treating the Irish (it seems the practice is not novel) as if 
they were not worthy to be treated like the Christians of Britain. You 
have just heard of a St. Hilary denouncing Constantius for his hypocri- 
tical attention to the bishops, with a view of sapping by fraud the faith 
which his predecessors could not subdue by violence. I have heard of 
a St. Leo, with mitre on head and staff in hand, checking the march of 
the chief of the Huns, and threatening him with the vengeance of Heaven 
should he not halt in his fiery career. We are told by that delightful 
writer, the author of the ‘ Mores Catholici,’ who has collected, like a 
truly pious pilgrim, the fragrance of ancient times, whose works I should 
peculiarly recommend to the English aristocracy, and Irish too, that 
there was at Troyes, a tower representing in a piece of sculpture Loup, 
its sainted bishop, with mitre on head and staff in hand, staying the 
march of the same wrathful Attila. In fine, I have heard of St. Lau- 
rence, the Archbishop of Dublin, denouncing, like another John the 
Baptist, the adulterous connexion of Morochad, who, to protect himself 
in his crimes, allied himself with those alien robbers, who let loose a 
brood of exotic vices on the land; and, like the great and holy Pontiff, 
Gregory the Seventh, Laurence, because he loved justice, died in exile ; 
yet, in all their denunciations, they wielded only their spiritual arms, 
and, like the Irish calumniated clergy, calming and soothing the spirits 
of their suffering flocks to resignation, whilst they failed not to de- 
nounce against crime the vengeance of the Almighty. 

‘You have insulted the majesty of Rome—Catholic Rome—when 
you laboured to tarnish the fame of one of the fairest, assuredly one of 
the most faithful, of the daughters of the Roman church, ‘ the mother 
and the mistress of all churches,’ and added another poignant grief to 
the many others by which the Holy Father is bowed down, in attri- 
buting to the guilty connivance of the hierarchy of our country, those dis- 
orders which they labour incessantly to correct, and which, had you 
suflicient eandour or moral courage to avow it, you should rather have 
traced to the uniform misgovernment of your own. You have repre- 
sented this hierarchy ‘as an accessory to crime—as a pestilent sore in 
the commonwealth.’ And you have, as far as in you lay, accredited the 
misrepresentations that are hourly sent forth to the ‘ Kternal City ’ for 
the purpose of enslaving the Irish hierarchy.” 


The priests have held meetings all over the country, no less 
than four such appear as adyertisements in the “* Weekly Free- 
nan” of the 22nd of January last. We quote the following 


examples 


‘“ At a meeting of the Deanery of Boyle, January 17th, 
“ Resolved—That our unbounded gratitude is eminently due to the 
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two great champions of the Irish Church, namely, our own revered 
Archbishop, and the excellent Bishop of Derry, who have so triumph- 
antly vindicated the calumniated priesthood, thus making the cause of 
truth and justice shine even brighter than ever in the effulgence of their 
matchless eloquence ; whilst, on the contrary, the vile reptiles, who at- 
tempted to stab in the dark, unprotected innocence, have cowardly 
skulked behind the hedge, not daring to confront in open day the de- 
fenders of that insulted body, whose reputation with fiendish malignity 
they strove to destroy. 

Resolved —That John O'Connell, the son and chosen successor of 
our great departed leader, has justly entitled himself to our confidence 
by a life of labour and honesty; and that he has covered himself with 
honour by the part he has so prudently and manfully taken during the 
last eventful session of parliament; himself and that little band of pa- 
triots, the forlorn hope of Ireland, surrounded as he was by a host of 
open foes, and, worse still, betrayed by domestic enemies; that we 
therefore consider it a duty to him, to ourselves, and to our helpless 
flocks, to sustain, as far as our poverty will permit, that bulwark of Ire- 
land's rights and liberties, the Repeal Association, with the son of 
O'Connell at its head, to teach the people those holy lessons of peace, 
order, and sound morality, which have been always taught and practised 
by his illustrious father, the immortal architect of that association.” 


“* At a meeting of the clergy of Killala, January 11th, 

“ Resolved—That the afore-mentioned hostile spirit of the English 
people towards the Irish priesthood is further evinced by the fact, that 
the reiterated denunciations poured forth at the last session in parlia- 
ment against the inhuman oppression, the systematic tyranny, and the 
grinding injustice of the Irish landlords are passed over in silence, 
while certain members of parliament are reported slanderously to in- 
veigh against the more temperate, and certainly the less inflammatory 
language of the priest, and try to avert attention from the real cause of 
the evil, by fastening the guilt on the shoulders of those who are now, as 
well as on every other similar occasion, the best conservators of the 
public peace. 

7 Resolved—That the result of the special commission now sitting, 
will prove, as the experience of ages hath already too clearly proved, 
that the relations between landlord and tenant are the never-failing 
sources of the miseries, as well as; of the murders of Ireland; and that 
parliament, if it sincerely wishes to alleviate the former and prevent the 


latter, must devise some means by which the weal of the poor, as well 
as the rights of the rich, may be secured. 


(Signed) Tuomas Ferny, Chairman. 
Patrick Matone, C.C., Secretary. 


We could easily multiply such extracts to show that though 
the priests now deny that they encourage crime, yet they put for- 
ward very good reasons to show that they are not surprised at it: 
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“the people are oppressed ; the relations of landlord and tenant 
are all wrong; let the legislature amend these before they try the 
assassins for murder.” Now it is a fact, which few Englishmen 
believe, that every Roman Catholic is bound to obey his spiritual 
superior in all spiritual matters, and that every spiritual superior 
is to judge as to what is a spiritual matter. The pope, or the 
bishop, issues his order, and the inferior clergy convey it to their 
flocks. If they question it, they do so at the peril of their salva- 
tion; and the laity must obey under the same sanction, ‘The 
religion, then, of the great body of the uneducated Irish consists ai 
in obedience to the dictates of the priest. ‘‘ He who will not hear Re 
the Church is to be as a heathen ;” in each parish the priest per- ili 
sonifies the Church, and to disobey him is equal to the sin of 
apostasy or heathenism. ‘The priests, therefore, hold the key to 
every man’s conscience ; they may blame the famine, or say that 
the false position of the tenants stimulates them to revenge ; but 
it is nevertheless true, that if the hierarchy were to publish a cir- ; Ba 
cular, saying, that no murderer should receive the rites of the 4 m 
Church, that those who protect him should be excommunicated, 
agrarian outrages would cease at once. 

Some years ago there was a great demand for scriptural in- 
struction, there is still in many places the greatest desire for the f 
Bible; but the spiritual guides have denounced the readers of the if 
Scriptures, they have refused the rites of the Church to those “op 
who send their children to Protestant schools ; in many places the 7 
priest orders the employer to dismiss a labourer who proves con- 
tumacious, and thus by a concerted system, by putting one man 
to be a spy upon another, and by holding fast the consciences of 8 
all, they can, ina great degree, frustrate the efforts of Protest- Bei 
ants, and retain their flocks in spiritual bondage. If the same 
plan were adopted with regard to crime in the county Tipperary, 
it would, in a few years, be as peaceable as any part of England. 
There is, however, a good reason why the Bible and the landed 
interest should be equal objects of jealousy with the priests : : 
their great object is power; few of them can ever accumulate if 
wealth; if they do so, a considerable portion must always be left a 
to the Church, and they have no families to provide for; a priest if 
is a sort of abstraction, his personal identity is absorbed in his a 
sacerdotal office. Power for their order is, therefore, what they ti 
most desire, and they are at this moment the strongest body in ‘ 
Ireland; but one obstacle remains between them and universal if 
sway, and that barrier is the landed property. ‘The —_- of me 
land, except in Ulster, is almost exclusively Roman Catholic ; i 
whatever, therefore, gives the occupier stronger rights than the 
proprietor, strengthens the power of the Church. This, whether 
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called by the name of tenant-right, fixity of tenure, or fair rents, 
is a matter of the deepest importance to M‘Hale and his clergy. 
We have often felt surprised at the inconsistency of the Roman 
Catholic party. Popery and arbitrary power are naturally con- 
nected; and of all religious denominations they are the most ab- 
solute in enforcing their decrees. It is, therefore, a most anoma- 
lous position for the ministers of a tyrannical church to be found 
united with dissenters, infidels, and radicals ; but we must recol- 
lect, that, before they assumed this position, they had _ first 
established their spiritual tyranny over their own subjects, they 
have organized them as an army ready to obey all orders; the 
tendency of the age is democratic, and where they expect to gain 
a victory they do not scruple to take advantage of the assistance 
of such allies as they can find, without inquiry whether they 
agree in principle or practice. 

Liberty of conscience is a word easily used; but, the moment 
a Roman Catholic begins practically to apply it, the whole spi- 
ritual authority of Rome is brought to bear against him, the 
priest lays his curse upon him, and every neighbour becomes his 
enemy. With the great body of the population, therefore, under 
such obedience, we cannot wonder that the priests should ery out 
for democratic institutions ; as long as the multitude obey them 
the voice of the people must be paramount ; and the grand object 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Ireland is, to plaee the people 
in subjection to the priests, and the institutions of the country in 
the hands of the people. The landlord, however, has still great 
power; his interests are so closely connected with those of his 
tenants, and he has so many opportunities of serving them, that 


while his property is large, his temporal influence must be in pro- 


portion to it. Ifany portion of his property can be diverted into 
another channel, or if he can be kept in fear of the people, the 
priest has gained so much in power. It is most remarkable, that, 
during the late struggle between the agricultural and manufac- 
turing interest on the repeal of the Corn-laws, Ireland, an exclu- 
sively agricultural country, should have supported the party 
opposed to herself. Religion was here unquestioned, the only 
consideration for the farmer was, Shall I have a lower price for 
my grain if the protective duties be removed? and thousands of 
Irish farmers felt this. The priests, however, thought otherwise, 
they looked to the repeal of the Corn-laws as a blow to the 
antagonist power, and they therefore told the people they must 
vote for their abolition, ‘Shout for cheap bread,” said Mr. 
(YConnell ; and the farmers took up the ery, and voted for the re- 
duction of their own produce. In this matter, the present Pope 
seems to have taken a lesson from Dr. M‘Hale and his party, he 
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has encouraged democracy in politics, but he is still absolute in 
religion, expecting to subdue the nobility through the blind devo- 
tion of the people. We think they are both mistaken, and that 
ultimately they will frustrate their own ends. 

While the Roman Catholic Church continues to hold a nation 
under spiritual bondage, they must, of course, be the most power- 
ful body in the world; but when the people are taught their own 
strength, they sometimes rebel against their spiritual guides, and, 
becoming tired of blind subjection, they endeavour to strike out a 
course for themselves. This brings us to the second party of 
repealers, who are commonly called Young Ireland. This is a 
much less numerous, worse organized, and less dangerous body 
than the former, they are simply radicals, led by a few interested 
men, who stimulate their passions and flatter their weakness, either 
to obtain seats in Parliament, or to circulate a newspaper. 
While the Old Ireland party have an agent in every parish, edu- 
cated and sworn to obey orders, while he is supposed to hold 
absolute power over the salvation of every individual in his flock, 
and can therefore guide them as he will, the party called Young 
Ireland are endeavouring to get up a sort of democratic organiza- 
tion in party clubs, repeal reading-rooms, national schools, and 
patriotic speeches. The great organ of this party is the “ Nation” 
newspaper, their leader in Parliament, Mr. Smith O’Brien. ‘To 
these representatives we therefore look for the expression of pub- 
lie opinion as entertained by the second body of the Irish repealers. 

Mr. O’Brien voted against the coercion bill, for so far showing 
his opinion on the lawfulness and expediency of unrestrained 
murder; but the ‘“ Nation” is perhaps a better index of the 
peculiar feclings of this party ; we turn to the last number for the 
year 1847, and we find there, what we never knew before, that 
there are now a great number of confederate clubs in Ireland. 
Besides five or six in Dublin, there is the Sarsfield Club in Lime- 
rick, at which “* Dr. Daniel Griffin delivered a very able and in- 
teresting lecture.” There is the Desmond Club at Cork, at which 
resolutions were passed to the effect “that England was deter- 
mined to extend nothing to Ireland but brute force and violence,” 
(they forget last year’s alms,) ‘and that her measures have been 
characterized by rancorous hostility and contemptuous indiffe- 
rence.” The President of the Davis Club, about the same time, 
lectured on the growth and decay of Irish trade. The same 
newspaper tells us of the confederates of Ardfert, in the county of 
Kerry, who met, ‘not to oppose the Conciliation Hall, but to 
obtain just rights, and to resolve that these rights, this Parlia- 
ment, and the green flag, can be best restored by the measures 
adopted by the Irish confederation.” These confederates have 
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also (as the “ Nation” tells us) extended their clubs to England ; 
we have the Brian Boru Club at Southampton, and the O’Connell 
Club in London, at both of which sundry extracts from the 
“ Nation” were read. ‘These meetings, of course, tend to keep 
up discontent, and to circulate the “ Nation.” This party is 
strictly republican, they are anxious to throw off British control, 
and, as far as they dare avow it in the present state of Ireland, 
they are equally jealous of the tyranny of the priests: their policy 
for the present is to praise them, and to make common cause 
with them against England, but, if they had the power, they 
would soon show that democratic infidelity is as impatient of 
spiritual despotism as of political control. The whole strength 
of this party consists in words, ‘* Liberty,” ‘* National indepen- 
dence,” ** Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.” They have a 
vast desire after great names, and constantly attempt to attach 
importance to some thing or some body about whom no body hears, 
or no body cares. They remind us of Martin Chuzzlewit’s friends 
in America, ‘* Have you seen our Elijah Pogram?” ‘ What’s 
that” ‘Have you never heard of the Pogram defiance ?” 
“How little the Britishers can appreciate our institutions !” 
Klijah Pogram turns out to be a flaming patriot who is on board 
the steam-boat, who has abused the gentry, hates England, advo- 
cates repudiation and slavery, upholds free institutions, chews 
extensively, and bullies his fellow passengers. The ‘ Nation” 
and its party remind us also of the ancient idolaters; the 
heathen seem to have had something left of the organ of venera- 
tion, but as they repudiated the legitimate worship of the true 
CGiod, they sought out other objects of respect, and bowed down 
to stocks and stones, the work of their own hands. ‘Thus the 
* Nation,” like all ultra-republicans, reject the legitimate honour 
due to the king and his representatives, they scorn to submit to 
lawful authority, but at the same time they exalt some silly or 
self-interested demagogue as the god of their idolatry. 

The praises of * Davis,” once one of their contributors, who 
wrote rebellious songs, and advocated physical foree, “the ex- 
amples of ** Dathy, and Columbanus, and Brian, and Wolfe Tone,” 
whom the editor professes to emulate, are all sounded forth in 
their articles. As the three former of these worthies belong to 
the period when good king Arthur ruled England from his round 
table, we do not exactly know how we are to follow their example, 
but the history of the last is a melancholy one; he led a French 
invasion into Ireland in the year °98, he was taken prisoner, and 
anticipated a traitor’s death, by suicide, at the age of. six-and- 
thirty. Of course he is an example for Irish patriots. So great 


an evil is English power in Ireland, that the invasion of a foreign 
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enemy would be a light misfortune in comparison: the weakness 
of England's defences, the probability of a French army landing 
in Ireland, are all discussed with a coolness which leads us almost 
to question the sanity of the writers; and they are continually 
propounding the doctrine, that ‘* England’s weakness is Ireland's 
opportunity.” Those who know any thing of the horrors of war, 
the country desolated, the people leaving all their property and 
escaping for their lives, the number of innocent men slain or 
wounded in battle, and the vast amount of physical suffering 
entailed upon the seat of war, must look with horror upon the 
calm and dignified hopes expressed by Irish patriots, that a French 
army may yet rescue Ireland from the hands of its imaginary 
oppressors. Our readers will find the subject treated with a 
great deal of humorous truth, in a book published last year, ‘* the 
Faleon Family.” The author has seen clearly the absurdity of 
Young Ireland, the shadows for which they are ready to fight, 
and the folly with which they pursue them. Imaginary grievances, 
the absurd attempt to attach importance to fabulous characters, 
and the vast desire for self-exaltation, which is the real object of 
the party, are all well depicted. If it were not that we occasion- 
ally see a number of the ‘* Nation,” we should have thought that 
the folly had passed away with the monster meetings and state 
trials of 1843 and 1844. 

Public opinion, however, in Ireland does not stop here; as 
Young Ireland split from O’Connell, on the grounds that it was 
hardly fair that one man should have all the talk and all the 
tribute to himself, and that the priests possessed too much power, 
so how a younger party, whom we may call Old Ircland’s grand- 
child, is now making its appearance. The beginning of sin is as 
When oue letteth out water, when the barrier is broken the torrent 
soon forces its own way; so, while the ‘ Nation” was going a 
step further than O’Connell, some of the “ Nation’s” disciples 
consider that they are not going far enough, and naturally desire 
to set up in the sedition line on their own account, and on 
thorough-going principles. Mr. O’Connell depends upon the 
priests ; Mr. Dutfy of the “* Nation” on some of the landlords and 
some of the middle class; but Mr. Mitchell, late an editor of the 
“ Nation,” cannot agree with either, so he is determined to have 
an organ of his own. We extract a portion of his letter to the 
editor of the “ Nation,” explaining hie reasons for leaving that 
publication. It is dated January 7, 1848. 


“I desired to say all this to the people plainly. I desired to point 
out to them that this infamous bill, falsely entitled ‘for the prevention 
of crime,’ was merely an engine to crush tenant-right, and all other 
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popular right, and to enable the landlords to eject, distrain, and exter- 
minate in peace and security. I desired to preach to them, that every 
farmer in Ireland has a right to his land in perpetuity (let ‘law’ say as 
it will) ;—that no landlord who denies that right ought to receive any 
rent;—that tenant-right, however, though the universal right of all 
Irish farmers, never had been, and never would be recognized or secured 
by English law—that there was and will be no other way of establish- 
ing and securing that right, except, as in Ulster, by successful intimi- 
dation, that is to say, by the determined public opinion of armed men :— 
that, therefore, the power calling itself a ‘government’ which called 


upon the people of Ireland to deliver up their arms under any pretext, 


must be the mortal enemy of that people, their rights, their liberties, 
and their lives. I desired to warn my countrymen accordingly, that if 
they should carry their guns to the police stations when ordered by 
Lord Clarendon, they would be putting weapons into the hands of 
their deadly foes, and committing virtual suicide. I desired to preach 
to them that the country is actually in a state of war—a war of ‘ pro- 
perty’ against poverty—a war of ‘law’ against life; and that their 
safety lay, not in trusting to any laws or legislation of the enemies’ 
parliament, but solely in their determination to stand upon their own 
individual rights, defend those to the last, and sell their lives and lands 
as dear as they could. 
* * * 

‘Therefore I desired that the nation and the confederation should 
rather employ themselves in promulgating sound instruction upon 
military affairs—upon the natural lines of defence which make the 
island so strong, and the method of making those available—upon the 
construction and defence of field-works, and especially upon the use 
of proper arms—not with a view to any immediate insurrection, but in 
order that the stupid ‘legal and constitutional’ shouting, voting, and 
‘agitating’ that have made our country an abomination to the whole 
earth, should be changed into a delilerate study of the theory and 
practice of guerilla warfare ; and that the true and only method of re- 
generating Ireland might in course of time recommend itself to a na- 
tion so long abused and deluded by ‘legal’ humbug.” 


This letter was followed shortly after by the following pro- 
spectus of a new paper. ‘This it would be a pity to mutilate, 
so we give it entire. 


“On Saturday, the 12th day of February, will be published the first 
number of a Dublin Weekly Journal, entitled ‘The United Irishman,’ 
edited by John Mitchell, aided by Thomas Devin Reilly, John Martin 
of Loughorn, and other competent contributors. 

“*Our independence must be had at all hazards. If the men of 
property will not support us, they must fall: we can support ourselves 
by the aid of that numerous and respectable class of the community, 
the men of no property.’"— Theobald Wolfe Tone. 
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“The projectors of ‘ The United Irishman’ believe that the world is 
weary of Old Ireland and also of Young Ireland—that the day for both 
these noisy factions is past and gone—that Old and Young alike have 

rown superannuated and obsolete together. 

“They believe that the public ear is thirsting to hear some voice 
bolder, more intelligible, more independent of parties, poiicies, and 
cliques, than any it has heard for a long while. 

“They believe that Ireland really and truly wants to be freed from 
English dominion. 

“They know not how many or how few will listen to their voice. 
They have no party prepared to halloo at their backs; and have no 
trust, save in the power of truth, and the immortal beauty of freedom. 
He that hath ears to hear, let him ear. 

“The principles on which ‘ The United Irishman’ will be conducted 
are shortly these :— 

“Ist, That the Irish people have a just and indefeasible right to 
this island, and to all the moral and material wealth and resources 
thereof, to possess and govern the same for their own use, maintenance, 
comfort, and honour, as a distinct sovereign state. 

“nd. That it is in their power, and it is also their manifest duty 
to make good and exercise that right. 

“3rd. That the life of one peasant is as precious as the life of one 
nobleman or gentleman. 

“4th. That the property of the farmers and labourers of Ireland is as 
sacred as the property of all the noblemen and gentlemen in Ireland, 
and is also immeasurably more valuable. 

‘Sth. That the custom called tenant-right, which prevails partially 
in the north of Ireland, is a just and salutary custom both for north 
and south; that it ought to be extended and secured in Ulster, and 
adopted and enforced, by common consent, in the other three provinces 
of the island. 

‘6th. That every man in Ireland who shall hereafter pay taxes for 
the support of the state, shall have a just right to an equal voice with 
every other man in the government of that state, and the outlay of 
those taxes. 

‘7th. That no Irishman at present has any ‘legal’ rights, or claim to 
the protection of any law; and that all ‘legal and constitutional agita- 
tion’ in Treland is a delusion. 

“8th. That every free man, and every man who desires to become 
free, ought to have arms, and to practise the use of them. 

“9th. That no ‘combination of classes’ in Ireland is desirable, just, 
or possible, save on the terms of the rights of the industrious classes 
being acknowledged and secured. 

“10th. That no good thing can come from the English parliament, 
or the English government. ; 

“To enforce and apply these principles—to make Irishmen 
thoroughly understand them, lay them up in their hearts, and practise 
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them in their lives—will be the sole and constant study of the con- 
ductors of ‘ The United Irishman.’ 

“For the rest, ‘The United Irishman’ will be regularly supplied 
with historical and literary articles, and reviews of all books published 
in Ireland, or specially relating to Ireland. As a newspaper, it will be 
carefully selected and compiled, so as to present its readers with a 
complete summary of each week’s news. 


“ Subscription (payable in advance) 


Half Yearly .. oe oe oe 010 6 
Quarterly .. oe 0 5 38 
Single Paper 0 0 5 


Office, 12, Trinity-street, Dublin. 
* Agents for all the towns in Ireland wanted.” 


This is bold and plain speaking, but, like Dr. M‘Hale’s letters, 
it tells the truth, and honest men should be much obliged to 
them both. There are at this moment many thousands, we 
might say a million or two, who coincide with these sentiments. 
A respectable farmer, in a peaceable district, in commenting on 
the late murders, coolly said, ‘* When a few hundred more are 
shot we shall have tenant-right ;” and this feeling among the 
peasantry is very general. The priests, agitators, and news- 
papers have taught them that they are the finest and the most 
oppressed ‘tegen in the world, and they are naturally eager to 
rid themselves of their tyrants. They believe that they have a 
right to carry arms, and to practise the use of them ; and, if this 
has any meaning, it is, that shooting an oppressor is a justifiable 
action. Thus we see that public opinion among the repealers, 
divides itself into three classes,—the supporters of the usurped 
authority of the priests, the advocates of democracy, and the 
preachers of guerilla warfare and open revolution. 

As yet, however, Ireland is controlled by the stronger force 
of public opinion in England; when murder is practised in the 
open day-light, and approved by the inhabitants of a district, 
that district must be re-conquered, and, if one prime-minister is 
not strong enough to do it, another must be found to take his 
place. For many years Whig ministries in England were blind to 
the real state of Ireland. The tithe agitation of 1832, and the 
murders of the clergy which followed it, were winked at or passed 
by as easily as the law would allow. Roman Catholic magistrates, 
many of them noted agitators, were appointed in order to have 
the confidence of the people, and they were ready with plausible 
excuses for every act of violence. 
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When Lord Normanby was Lord-Lieutenant, he forbid the 
crown lawyers to challenge jurors at the assizes; and he allowed 
the juries to be selected from the lower class of farmers. A 
prisoner, therefore, by challenging as many as the law allows, 
could go through the panel until he got a friend or accomplice on 
the jury, and he could then be sure there would be no conviction. 
In some instances, the sub-sheriffs were accused of being 
parties to these arrangements, but in all cases it was evident 
that a paternal government had no desire to convict. When, 
as rarely happened, a criminal was convicted, the crown either 
ordered a light sentence, or Lord Normanby pardoned him alto- 
gether at the recommendation of the priests. 

So the reign of Lord Normanby was a sort of jubilee to all 
the ill-disposed in Ireland, and Mr. O’Connell gave the govern- 
ment his support in return for the impunity which they conferred 
on his followers. The Irish evidently expected a renewal of the 
same terms of peace on the accession of Lord John Russell to 
office; and the foolish declaration of Mr. Labouchere, that “ every 
Irishman now possesses the right to carry arms for lawful pur- 
poses,” only confirmed their expectations. Public opinion in 
England has in this instance grievously disappointed them ; 
Lord Clarendon really understands the state of the country, and 
is determined to enforce the law: the law officers of the crown 
have got a strong hint that they must do their duty efficiently, 
and the special commission has returned from the trials at 
Limerick, Clare, and ‘Tipperary. By a short summary of the 
facts elicited on the trials, our readers will be able to appreciate 
the fruits of Irish agitation, and the teaching of the priests ; 
they will also see what the people are for whom Mr. John 
O'Connell claims the right of self-government, and for whom 
Mr, Mitchell asserts the right to carry arms and practise their use. 

The first case brought up for trial at Limerick was that of the 
murder of John Kelly, of Knocksantry, a farmer of the lower 
class, on the 22nd of uly, 1847. It appeared in evidence, that 
W illiam Ryan, commonly called Puck, or Ryan Puck (the Trish 
give very expressive nicknames), entered Kelly’s house in the 
evening, while he was sitting at the fire with his nephew, a boy of 
twelve years old, beside him, and his wife, and other inmates of 
the family, in the kitchen along with him: Ryan came close up to 
him, so that all persons present could distinguish his features, and 
fired a blunderbuss loaded with eleven bullets into Kelly’s body ; 
one of these passed through Kelly and wounded his nephew in 
the leg, Ryan was well known to several inmates of the family, 
and was not disguised. As the quarrel arose about dispossessing 
a tenant, he plainly calculated on the power of the Ribbon system 
VOL. IX.—NO, XVII.--MARCH, 1948, 
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of intimidation, and that none of the witnesses could be prevailed 
on to swear against him. Several of these, whose evidence on the 
trial was stronger than before the magistrates, declared that when 
first called upon they were afraid to speak the truth. Ryan was 
afterwards taken in the house of John Frewen; he was concealed 
on the top of a bed, and had his blunderbuss again loaded with 
eleven bullets in his hand, and had it not been for the determined 
conduet of the sub-inspector, he would probably have shot some 
of the police who came to arrest him. He was sentenced to be 
hanged ; and Frewen, who concealed him, is to be transported 
for life, as an accessary after the fact. William Ryan was en- 

ed in another murder in the county of Clare, as appeared on 
the trial of his brother, Patrick Ryan, at Ennis. It also ap- 
peared, that, five days before the murder of John Kelly, he had 
attempted to murder his brother, Michael Kelly. He was 
evidently a most determined ruffian, and ready to murder any one 
for hire, though only about twenty years of age. 

The next trial was of Andrew Dea, aged 17, for the murder of 
Edmond Murphy, on the 9th of June, 1847, It appeared that 
the father of the prisoner had been ejected from some land by 
the Court of Chancery, about the end of last May; and that his 
successor was a man named Noonan. A few days after, Andrew 
Dea and his brother Patrick went towards Noonan’s house armed 
with agi, and met Noonan and his brother-in-law, Edmond 
Murphy, on the road. Patrick presented his pistol at Noonan, 
and it missed fire ; for this he was transported at the last assizes ; 
Pint same time Andrew Dea fired at Murphy, and shot him 
dead. 

The third capital conviction was in the case of Thomas Rena- 
han, aged 21, for the murder of John M‘Enery, on the 8rd of 
October, 1847. The prisoner was one of a gang who were en- 
gaged in robbing for arms; they had obtained what fire-arms 
were in the house, and they then dragged the unfortunate man 
from under a bed where he had concealed himself, and beat him 
so severely that he died the following day. The reason assigned 
for this barbarous murder was, that the prisoner, who held thirty 
acres of land, had impounded some cattle belonging to M‘Enery, 
that a quarrel had ensued, and that M‘Enery had prosecuted 
him at the petty-sessions for an aggault on a young man in his 
employment ; while in the act of beating him to death, Renahan 
used the expression, ‘* Remember the last court-day.” 

When the judges returned to Limerick, after holding the 
court at Ennis, James Skehan was brought in guilty of the 
murder of Mr. Ralph Hill, on the 18th of November, 1847. 
The prisoner in this case was servant to John Quan, a farmer, 
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whose haggard had been distrained for rent, and, from a difficulty 
in finding purchasers, Mr. Hill, a land-agent, had brought a 
number of persons in his own employment to bid for the corn, 
which they bought the day before the murder. While they were 
engaged in removing it, the prisoner concealed himself behind a 
ditch, and fired two shots at the party from a double-barrelled 
gun; both shots took effect; Mr. Hill died instantly of his 
wound, and one of his men, named M‘Mahon, was wounded, but 
escaped. Immediately after, a third shot was fired from the same 
place, and a man, named Tobyn, severely wounded. The bailiffs 
then retreated, leaving Mr. Hill's body and Tobyn behind them, 
until they could procure assistance. A little boy of nine years 
old proved that he saw Skehan making bullets, and that several 
persons had spoken of the murder the day before: on that occa- 
sion the prisoner had said, “it is a murder not to kill Hill;” and 
John Quan, the master of the farm, assented. Quan was after- 
wards put on his trial, and convicted of aiding and abetting in the 
murder; he had openly declared his intention of resisting the 
removal of the‘corn; he had advised the carmen to keep out of 
the way, or they would be sorry, and he was standing close by when 
the shots were fired. Both these men were left for execution. 
The next case is one of peculiar atrocity, giving us an idea of 
fierce determination and murderous revenge, for which we were 
altogether unprepared, even in Limerick. It appears that in the 
month of November, 1846, a man named Philip Hourigan had 
been attacked and beaten so severely as to endanger his life: he 
had convicted four of the assailants at the subsequent assizes ; 
ever since he had lived in perpetual apprehension of being mur- 
dered, and, having made known his fears to the authorities, he 
had been allowed to have a guard of two or three policemen to 
sleep in his house. According to the “ Times’ Commissioner, ” it is 
no uncommon sight in Tipperary to see a workman ploughing, or 
a tradesman following his business, attended by two Government 
officers dressed in uniform, and supported by the country— 
nothing less will give the poor man security for his life. The 
guard, however, were in the habit of retiring for an hour or two 
in the morning to get their breakfast, and the ruffians, taking ad- 
vantage of this unguarded hour, entered Hourigan’s house about 
seven o'clock in the morning of the 6th of April, 1847. Houri- 
gan was at a little distance, and, seeing that the party were armed, 
and had their faces blackened, he first concealed himself, and then 
Went to call for assistance. Disappointed of their intended viec- 
tim, the murderers determined to have their revenge ; they found 
the wife and daughter of Hourigan sitting by the fire, and his 
Son, a lad of seventeen years of age, in bed, in fever. They deli- 
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berately shot the woman in presence of her daughter, and then 
struck her on her head with their guns till she fell into the fire, 
and died in a few minutes : they then proceeded to the bed-room, 
where Cornelius Hourigan was ill; one of them fifted him up, and 
set him against the wall as a mark, and another deliberately shot 
him dead. The party then proceeded leisurely through the coun- 
try ; they were seen by several persons, and easily described to 
the police. For this deed, one man, named Michael Howard, 
was hanged at the last assizes, and another of the same name is 
now under sentence of death. 691 

The trials at Ennis are somewhat to the same effect ; the first 
case was the murder of Mr. James Watson, agent to Mr. Arthur. 
It appears that Mr. Watson had distrained a farmer, named 
John Crowe, about the beginning of May, 1847. It was proved 
that shortly afterwards, William Ryan (Puck), who was sen- 
tenced at Limerick, Patrick Ryan (Small), and James Hayes, 
were brought to Crowe’s house; that he used threatening lan- 
guage regarding Mr. Watson, and prevailed on these three men 
to undertake the murder for a sum of money. Patrick Ryan 
received 5/, They met Mr. Watson on the 17th of May last, in 
the middle of the day, as he was riding on a road where it was 
known he must pass. They fired at him, and he fell; they then 
attacked him with their guns, the stock of one was found broken, 
and Mr. Watson died in four days of the injuries he had received. 
This murder was committed within a few yards of a national 
school, several of the most important witnesses were pupils, and 
it does not appear that the murderers took any means of conceal- 
ing themselves; they seem to have trusted to public opinion, or 
Captain Rock's reign of terror, as their safeguard. For this 
offence the two men who committed the murder, and John Crowe 
who paid them for it, are sentenced to be hanged. 

After the murderers of Mr. Watson, the next important trial 
was that of Michael Butler and William Hourigan, both about 
forty years of age, for the murder of William Cleary, a man in 
very humble life, on the 6th of November last. The deceased 
had prosecuted some persons for an outrage at the Spring assizes, 
and the prisoners shot him for revenge, as he was on his way 
home from the village of Broadford ; Cleary lived till the 21st of 
the month, and the prisoners were convicted on his dying decla- 
ration, supported by the testimony of persons who saw them on 
the road. The Chief Baron passed sentence of death on both the 
prisoners. 

Thomas M‘Enerney was next convicted of the murder of 
Martin M‘Mahon, which took place while the prisoner was 
attacking a dwelling-house, on the 8rd of J anuary, 1848, the day 
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before the, Special Commission opened at Limerick. As it ap- 
ed|to the. court that there was no premeditated intention of 
murder, as the guns were not loaded, the prisoner and. his asso- 
ciates (the latter pleaded guilty) will be transported, Michael 
M‘Mahon was also convicted of a conspiracy to murder Mr. 
Matthew Bolland, The chief evidence against him was Michael 
Hawkins, who proved that the prisoner had asked him to collect 
money, as 9/, would be sufficient to have Mr. Bolland shot. The 
reason assigned was, that Mr. Bolland had prevented the labourers 
on the public works from getting their diet; also, that Mr. Bol- 
land held a good many farms, and if he were out of the way, some 
poor man would get them. Another witness proved that the 
risoner had offered him 5¢. to shoot Bolland. Another, that he 
ad asked him to subscribe, because if his (witness’s) land were 
vacant, Bolland would take it. It seems that one of the wit- 
nesses would have joined in the conspiracy, but he grew frightened, 
and consulted his priest, who dissuaded him from it. The fact 
of consulting a spiritual guide on such a subject, shows rather an 
extraordinary state of society, and, at least, argues that the 
witness did not feel quite sure of the view which the Church 
might take of the morality of the case, or the expediency of the 
act. As Mr. Bolland, however, appeared as a witness, and had 
received no hurt, the prisoner will only be transported. Sentence 
of death was recorded in these two cases. 

England has heard much of the murder of landlords, and cer- | 
tainly many of them have lost their lives; but let us recollect 
that all the foregoing cases, except two, were men in the humble 
walks of life. Mr, Watson was a land-agent, and Mr. Hill seems 
to have been an under-agent ; but, with these exceptions, the 
murdered men were all in the rank of small farmers or labourers. 
Let this be a lesson to the agitators and demagogues who so 
powerfully uphold the rights of “ the men of no property.” If 
Knglishmen read of such events, they often pass them over as 
matters of little consequence ; it is only the murder of a gentle- 
man’s steward, or a bailiff, shot while distraining. When, how- 
ever, a gentleman, or one whose name is in- some degree known, 
falls a victim to the Irish agrarian law, a greater sensation is 
created ; among these we may number Major Mahon, the Rev. 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Hassard, in the north; and the late Mr. 
William Roe in the south. Mr. Roe was a gentleman of small 
but independent fortune, he had been called to the bar, and gene- 
rally resided near Dublin, but used to spend a portion of every 
year on his property, at his mother’s hess Rockwell, in the 
county ‘Tipperary. He was son-in-law of the late Mr. Patrick 
Clarke, who was murdered about four years ago in the same 
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county: this murder was committed (as our readers may recol- 
lect) in the field with six or eight of his own labourers, who never 
left their work, or attempted to assist their master, or pursue the 
assassins. In the month of August last, Mr. Roe had ejected a 
family who had not paid rent for some years: Mr. Roe had said 
some time before, that Lonergan’s family were likely to give him 
trouble, but that he was not afraid, as he understood the manage- 
ment of the country so well. However, on the 2nd of last Octo- 
ber, as he was passing through his property at Boytonrath, John 
Lonergan, one of the family who had been ejected, waited for him 
behind a hedge, he fired at the distance of about six or seven 
rds, eleven large swan-drops entered Mr. Roe’s head and the 
k of his neck, and he died instantaneously. Lonergan had 
been heard to say, that ‘“‘ there were some black birds in the 
country, and it would be a mercy to shoot some of them.” He 
had also been seen to watch Mr. Roe for several days. When 
the deed was done, he coolly returned to his house, and said 
Mr. Roe had shot himself. This is the approved formula in 
Ireland whenever an outrage is committed, ‘‘ Oh, the villain, sure 
he did it himself!” and lately a bench of magistrates were con- 
vinced that a complainant, who was frightfully mutilated, had 
actually cut off his own ears! It was proved on the trial, that 
Mr. Roe’s gun-cane was found charged, and the shot entered his 
back. A little girl, whose evidence was wrung from her with 
en difficulty, told the magistrates that her aunt, the wife of 
nergan, had said, on hearing the shot, ‘‘Come in, Mary, for 
Johnny has just shot Mr. Roe.” This same woman, since her 
husband's conviction, has said, “he did a good job any way;” 
and his brother has remarked, that ‘‘ many a better man has been 
hanged.” The police discovered a paper on the scene of the 
murder, which was torn from a copy-book in Lonergan’s house, 
and he was seen near his place of concealment by numbers of 
me The jury found him guilty, and sentence of death has 
n passed on him. From the publicity of the place, close to a 
number of houses, it is quite evident that Lonergan, like most of 
the perpetrators of agrarian outrages, calculated on the state of 
public opinion in his favour, and that either the witnesses would 
not come forward, or the jury would not convict him. Lonergan 
left home until Christmas-day, he then supposed the matter was 
forgotten, but was taken by the police. This was the first trial 
at Clonmel. 
_ Two brothers, named Philip and Henry Cody, were next con- 
vieted of the murder of Edward Madden, an’ under-steward to 
Lord Ormond, on the 9th of July, 1847. It appears that the 
deceased was assisting John Kelly, a steward or overseer of work- 
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men. John Kelly stated, that Lord Ormond had 166 persons at 
work that week in a wood; they were employed in felling trees, 
stripping bark, and removing brush-wood. ‘That at about. half- 

t five o'clock in the morning he was proceeding to the wood to 
call over the men, when he heard a shot, and heard Madden e¢ 
out; he then saw a man come from behind a heap of brush-wood, 
and fire a second shot; another man then fired a third shot at 
Madden, while he was endeavouring to reach a gap in the ditch. 
Neither Kelly, nor any of the men who were with him, attempted 
to pursue the murderers, the reason which he assigns is, that he 
thought they would have been out of sight before he could reach 
them. All this took place about half-past five o'clock, and before 
six; more than a hundred people were at their work. Many of 
these, who were assembling from all parts of the country, must 
have heard the shots, and met the murderers, as they were 
making their eseape—as no one, except the men who fired, was 
going from the wood. Henry Cody did not appear that day; 
but Philip came at one o’clock, and earned half-a-day’s wages. 
All this transaction shows a coolness and disregard for human 
life which we can scarcely realize in England. An overseer sees 
his assistant killed within a few hundred yards of him; he sees 
two shots, and hears a third fired at him; yet he takes no means 
of ascertaining who are the murderers, but goes quietly to his 
work within half-an-hour, and sets his labourers to their business 
as if nothing had happened. We suppose the deceased had had 
some dispute with the workmen as to their wages, or the quantity 
of their work ; he could not have been much above the rank of a 
labourer, as he could not write, and his dying deposition, which 
identified the prisoners, was signed with a mark. Here, as in 
Mr. Roe’s case, it is quite evident that the murderers rightly 
calculated on the assistance or connivance of the whole y of 
the labourers ; that the hundred men who were at work at six 
o'clock, or a large proportion of them, are accessaries to the 
crime, and morally guilty of murder ; and that even the steward, 
who ought naturally, from personal motives, to have assisted the 
sufferer, or pursued the murderers, was afraid, to stir in the 
business, and seemed to consider the whole transaction as a 
Inatter of course. 

Terence Corboy, the murderer of Patrick Gleeson, seems to 
have committed his crime with the same cool expectation of im- 
punity. Gleeson was a process-server, and employed to serve 
notices on defaulters in rent; on the 17th of October, 1846, he 
attempted to serve notices of ejectment on the lands of Gurtna- 
fauna between the hours of eight and nine in the morning ; he was 
pursued by a crowd consisting of three or four men, and the rest 
Women and children, who, according to one of the witnesses, 
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“were shouting him off the road.” He was inquiring for the 
house of John Commins, when the prisoner came up and said, 
“ You have had your life long enough,” and then fired the con- 
tents of a blunderbuss into his body. Though wounded, Patrick 
Gleeson did not fall immediately ; but the prisoner, in the view of 
several witnesses, and close to the crowd above mentioned, came 
up, and first knocked him down with his blunderbuss, and then 
struck him on the head till his skull was fractured. The unfor- 
tunate man lived for five days, but his evidence was inadmissible, 
as his medical attendant could not prove that he had seen him in 
his senses; he was described as shot through the liver, and his 
skull smashed in. Conscience, however, in the case of Terence 
Corboy was not entirely asleep; he fled to Wales, and being 
ovdstidiied in a storm, he confessed to one of his companions that he 
had been engaged in a murder; he said also that he had received 
51. 16s. which was subscribed to pay him for his deed. This 
instance affords us another melancholy proof that the agrarian 
outrages of Ireland are not the work of one disappointed tenant, 
or one desperate villain rendered reckless of life by ill-treatment, 
(as some of the newspapers would lead us to believe,) but they are 
the natural effect of a regularly organized system, and that the 
whole district participates in the guilt of the perpetrator by assist- 
ing, rewarding, and concealing him. 

The attempt to murder Mr. Baillie is the last of the capital 
crimes, and with it we shall conclude our detail of the Special 
Commission ; like the murder of Mr. Roe it is still fresh in the 
recollection of our readers. Mr. Baillie and his brother-in-law, 
Mr. Head, were returning from Nenagh in a gig, about five o’clock 
in the evening of the 13th of November, 1847. It appeared that 
John Daly (who has been convicted) had been arrested for the 
sum of 70/. due to a Mr. Rowley, for whom Mr. Baillie was 
agent. It was shown, on the testimony of two approvers, Garri- 
gan and Dwyer, that Daly, with men named Carty, Rowan, and 
Connors, had spoken to them of the murder, that some of the 
party had offered the price of a suit of clothes to one of the ap- 
provers to shoot Mr. Baillie. Here are six men at least impli 
cated in the conspiracy. Daly, it seems, not being able to find a 
deputy, undertook the business himself. In company with two or 
three others, he waylaid Mr. Baillie, and shot him as he was 
passing by. One of the bullets struck Mr. Head’s hat, and for 
several weeks Mr. Baillie’s life was in the greatest danger; his 
jaw was broken, and his face shockingly disfigured; and he was 
unable to appear at the trial. There is one feature in this case of 
peculiar enormity, which we have not seen in the public prints, 
but which has been given us on unquestionable aut iority. The 
shot was fired close to the house of a tenant or dependent of 
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Mr. Baillie, who had received several marks of kindness from 
him; among other trifling attentions, some of the ladies of his 
family had lately given them a present of some delft and other 
articles of furniture, which Mr. Head recognized on entering 
the cabin, and supposed he was among friends; he carried the 
wounded man into the house and laid him on the bed, but not a 
single individual of the family would go for a surgeon. All his 
threats and entreaties were ineffectual, he was obliged to leave his 
dying brother among his enemies, and proceed two miles back to 
Nenagh himself; passive resistance was the order of the day, and 
Mr. Baillie had been shot by the combined people of Ireland. In 
Mr. Head’s absence, the violent thirst, which often follows the 
inflammation of a gun-shot wound, had set in, and Mr. Baillie 
entreated the woman of the house to bring him a glass of water ; 
though several women were present they all refused, and the 
wounded man, apparently dying, being unable to stand upright, 
was obliged to crawl on his hands and feet along the ground, in 
the darkness of a winter’s night, to a ditch in the neighbourhood 
of the cabin, and drink the dirty water out of his own hand! = Let 
Ireland boast of her kind-hearted peasantry after this; the bar- 
barity of such conduct is we believe unparalleled in the annals of 
human ferocity, but it is only a part of the frightful system where 
men and women are inured to the perpetration of crime, and 
taught to consider themselves bound to oppose a common enemy. 
The light that is in them is darkness, and how great is that dark- 
ness! We cannot forget that on this latter trial, Nicholas Gar- 
rigan, the approver, declared that, being a friend and relation of 
Daly, he was quite ready to shoot any one whom Daly should point 
out to him; and when the counsel for the prisoner asked if he 
would have murdered him at Daly’s desire, he replied that he cer- 
tainly would. Daly is now under sentence of death, and Rowan, 
Who was acquitted of the murder, will be tried at the next assizes 
for a conspiracy 

The production of such hardened villains as Garrigan, as crown 
Witnesses, has been much canvassed, and some have found fault 
with the erown prosecutors for using them atall. We think, that, 
like Lord Clarendon’s other acts, it has been one displaying sound 
Judgment ; combination is the great evil, and nothing so effectually 
tends to break up combination as distrust of each other and the 
treachery of accomplices. The Chief Justice put this strongly 
forward, showing the people that the moment detection was ex- 
pected, there was a sort of competition among the guilty which 


' The result of the Special Commission is as follows :—To be hanged, 16 ; to be 
transported for life, 10 ; for less periods, 19 ; to be imprisoned for various periods, 
36. This return dues not include those sentenced to imprisonment or transportation 
at Clonmel, 
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should first turn informer, and escape his share of the punishment 
by betraying his friends. We would therefore severely punish 
ail accessaries, and reward the traitors, not for their own sake, 
but for the interests of society at large. Hundreds must have 
been aware of the truth in several of the murders which we have 
narrated ; the hope of a reward, and the fear of punishment, would 
soon stimulate some of these to give information, and, above all, 
it would infuse suspicion into the minds of those about to commit 
a crime, so that they would no longer calculate on an accomplice 
and supporter in every man they might chance to meet. 

The Commission closed on the 2nd of February, and the 
sixteen criminals above mentioned were left under sentence of 
death. The ery of “saints and martyrs” has not been raised by 
the priests, as was done in the case of Brian Seery, who a few 
years ago was hanged for the attempt to murder Sir Irancis 
Hopkins. Public opinion was rather too strong for this move, 
or we should doubtless have heard of it again. ‘** Sainted Seery,” 
and ‘* martyred Seery ” were repeated, till England almost believed 
that the man was not really guilty. ‘The publie opinion, however, 
of the party, which wishes to see the murderers escape, has 
found means to give vent to itself in another way. A_ public 
meeting was called in Dublin, on the 8rd of February, for the 
purpose of petitioning the Lord-Lieutenant to commute the sen- 
tences; and though, when the meeting assembled, the speakers 
did not think it advisable to ask for a reprieve in the present 
cases, yet they have petitioned parliament to abolish the punish- 
ment of death: they state that capital punishment is an inter- 
ference with the prerogative of God, repugnant to the duties of a 
Christian state, and does not tend to the suppression of crime. 
There were of course resolutions observing “ that murder is not 
justifiable ;” such a salvo is quite necessary, but the real object 
evidently is that the people may feel that their leaders sym- 
pathize with them, and that they are quite ready to enter their 
protest against the penalty which God denounces upon him that 
sheddeth man’s blood. Let us remember that the Lord Mayor 
of Dublin, who took the chair at the meeting, represents the 
feelings of the radical corporation, that he sits in the civie 
chair, first occupied since corporate reform by Daniel O°Connell 
himself, and that, besides a few priests and quakers, (who always 
seem to study a sort of false philanthropy,) the chief speaker was 
Mr. John Reynolds, the new Repeal member for the city of 
Dublin. This gives us a fair index of publie opinion, that a large 
proportion of the corporators and electors of the second city in 
the British dominions are desirous, if they dare say so, that "six- 
teen open assassins should not receive the due reward of their 
deeds. The Roman Catholic priesthood always avold taking part 
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‘n a trial where a capital conviction may follow: this is a rule 
of their church, which they are ready to admit. A few years 
ago, from the disturbed state of the country, a difficulty arose in 
conveying the mail-bags to a remote village in the county 
of Kerry. One of the hostlers, a Protestant, who knew the 
country well, volunteered to carry the letters, but was attacked 
by a large crowd, and murdered on the road. The parish priest 
was riding by at the time, and either could not or would not 
interfere to save him. He was, however, as it was well known, 
perfectly cognizant of the facts, and could have given the best 
evidence. ‘The post-office prosecuted for the murder, as well as 
the crown, and their lawyer (who is now a judge) called upon 
the crown prosecutor to insist upon the priest being produced 
as a witness: as Lord Normanby was in office at the time, this 
suggestion was refused, and the prisoners escaped for want of 
evidence. Here is another instance in which the laws of Rome 
are at variance with the laws of England, and another means by 
which the system now dominant in Ireland contrives to screen 
the guilty, and to leave the innocent at their mercy. 

From these facts we have arrived at the following conclusions 
as to the state of religion and politics in Ireland. 

], That universal dominion over soul and body, conscience 
and property, is the object of the ‘Catholic Hierarchy ;” that 
nothing else will satisfy them; and that all further concessions, 
short of giving them their desires, are worse than useless. 

2. That, holding the vast powers which they have, the priests 
as a body are morally responsible for an overwhelming proportion 
of the evil now at work in the country ; that they have the power 
to restrain the violence of the people, while they claim and exer- 
cise the right to increase it; that they hate the landed interest, 
and are continually opposing it by their writings, speeches, and 
denunciations from the altar; that their organization, and the 
fears of the ignorant, have for a while enabled them to defy the 
law, but that England is now beginning to see the question in 
its proper light, and to lay the blame where it is most deserved. 

3. That, so far from possessing a power of self-government, 
Ireland is at this moment in a state of national insanity; that 
public opinion among the multitude and their leaders is so far 
perverted, as to have lost the natural distinctions of right and 
wrong; that, containing in herself a controlling power which 
claims authority above law, and can persuade men at any moment 
to act contrary to their plain temporal interests, she must be 
treated as a lunatic by her more sober and more powerful neigh- 
bours ; that if the authority exercised by the priests were not 
enough to convince us of this, the absurd ravings of the Young 
Ireland press would lead us to the same conclusion. . 
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4. That there is no use in talking of constitutional rights ‘to 
men who declare their determination to set authority at defiance, 
and combine, by districts and counties, to support their claim to 
the land by “ guerilla warfare ;” and that to leave such ruffians 
in the enjoyment of free privileges is an injustice to the loyal and 
well-disposed of the community. Teh 

5. That the payment of the priests, which some politicians ad- 
vocate, as a matter of expediency, is a mere cowardly concession 
which the party repudiate, and will only receive as it is given ; 
they will give nothing in return, and will neither thank England 
for it, nor place themselves in a more friendly position towards the 
Janded proprietors. 

6. That God has laid down certain rules for the conduct of 
nations as well as individuals, and that, by joining any religious 
society, or, above all, by giving money for its purposes, we com- 
mit ourselves to their doctrinal errors, and give a sanction to their 
national sins ; and that he who puts weapons into the hand of his 
enemy, and then tells him not to use them against himself, is only 
like the man who takes fire into his bosom, and then expects to 
escape unhurt. 

7. That Lord Clarendon has so far acted the part of a consum- 
mate statesman and a determined warrior; that he has feared 
neither the slanders of the press in Ireland, nor the cold support 
of his own party at home; that he has earned for himself the 
good-will of all the honest portion of the Irish, of whatever shade 
of politics or religion ; that he ought to be highly gratified by their 
approval which they have testified on all public occasions ; and we 
sincerely hope that the reaction which has taken place in English 
public opinion will give him and the supporters of the law in 
Ireland the assistance which they require and deserve ; and that, 
though England is sometimes slow in perceiving the truth, yet, 
when really convinced of it, she will act steadily, and endeavour, 
as far as possible, to give justice to Ireland. 


Norr,— While these sheets were in the press, we have heard that the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant has commuted the sentence of death in the cases of James Hayes, Michael 
Butler, and James Hourigan. The former was at some distance from the murder, 
though assisting init. In the ease of the two others, a point was raised as to Cleary’s 
knowledge of approaching death, when he gave his evidence. As four out of the 
twelve Judges gave their opinion in favour of the prisoner, Lord Clarendon has 
remitted the extreme penalty of the law. Of the remaining convicts, two have 
been hanged at Ennis, and five at Limerick, The execution of Michael Howard 
has been deferred, and the five prisoners at Clonmel are still under sentence of 
death, It is remarkable, that confessions of guilt have been very general, and the 
criminals have attributed their fate to “the want of taking the advice of their 
clergy.” This is a great change from the declarations of innocence common a few 
years ago, and shows that the priests are obliged to alter their game, as public 


i is now ready to mark them out as screening the criminal, and participating 
in the crime, 
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Art. VIIL.—1. The Christian State; or, the First Principles of 
National Religion. By the Rev. T. R. Binks, W.A., Rector of 
 Kelshail, Herts. London: Seeleys. 


2. Germany, England, and Scotland ; or, Recollections of a Swiss 
Minister. By J. H. Mente DD. London: 


Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 


3. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord John Russell, M.P., on the 
admission of Jews into Parliament. By the Rev. T. RK. Birks, 
M.A. London: Seeleys. 


4, Relations of Church and State, &c. By J. R. Prerymay, 
M.A., Vicar of Aylesbury. London: Masters. 


Tre question of the relations of Church and State is one which 
has at all times attracted much of the attention of thoughtful 
men; but, within the last twenty or thirty years, it has been 
gradually acquiring continually increasing importance in England, 
partly from the efforts of Dissenters to convince the nation and 
the legislature of the truth of their views, which would lead to 
the destruction of the Church’s temporalities ; partly from a grow- 
ing distrust, on the part of the Church herself, of the State's 
intentions in regard to her. At the epoch of the Reform Bill, 
Dissenters imagined that the time had come to realize their great 
object of the separation of Church and State, and the attainment 
at once of perfect equality with the Church; but in this they 
were disappointed, for the Whig ministers of the day threw cold 
water on their attempts, and the Church, instead of falling, only 
gained to appearance renewed stability, by the removal of its 
more unpopular defects. ‘The tide of argument, too, was over- 
whelming. The Dissenters were beaten out of the absurd posi- 
tions they had taken in denying even to a Christian sovereign 
the right to promote Christianity, and in refusing to Christians 
the right of giving property for the endowment of their churches. 
Old Thomas Chalmers came to the rescue—before his secession 
from the Kirk. In short, for atime, the dissenting argument 
broke down. Then, on the other hand, we know that there have 
been and are amongst the members of the Church some ardent 
and zealous minds, to whom the total separation of Church and 
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State seems in itself desirable, as opening the way to the restora- 
tion of the Church's powers of action in synod, and the free elee- 
tion of her ministers, which is precluded under the present 
system. Such earnest and zealous men look only on the bene- 
fits to be obtained by a total separation of Church and State, 
without sufficiently considering its dangers as regards the failure 
of provision for clergy in rural districts, which might thence 
ensue. We say this only on the supposition, that such is really 
one of the results contemplated at all by those of whom we 
speak; but we apprehend that there are persons to be found 
who wish for the separation of Church and State, without giving 
themselves the trouble of examining the question in any very 
wractical point of view. The desire, however, for a moderate and 
limited freedom of action and self-government, in connexion with 
the State, has been and is widely felt in the Church, and by no 
particular class of men. Archbishop Whately is as much a sup- 
porter of the principle of self-government, to a certain limited 
extent, as the Bishop of Ixeter. Dissatisfaction at the pre- 
valent system of disposing of Government patronage in the 
Church, is to be found in all quarters, though it may be expressed 
in somewhat different terms, and with different views ; but there 
is undoubtedly a general uneasiness in the mind of the Chureh 
regarding the exact position in which she is at present placed 
with a State, which, in its every day proceedings is proclaiming 
more and more distinetly that it wishes to be neutral between 
truth and error in religion. 

We are living amidst the shadows of by-gone days. Antique 
forms, from which the spirit has long departed, still surround us, 
and persuade many of us in some sort that we are still under the 
system of three centuries ago. The Mnglish sovereignty—that 
yower still so absolute and infallible in the fictions of the law—is 
Little more than a high remembrance of former power. Its powers 
have passed to its ministers: the once absolute monarchs of Kng- 
land have nearly taken the place oceupied by the last princes of 
the Merovingian dynasty. ‘* Mayors of the palace” (but nominated 
by the Parliament) transact the affairs of the Crown for it, and 
exereise all its powers. An aristocracy, without its ancient 
feudal powers, shorn of the influence which it so long exercised 
over the representatives of the people—a State, nominally the 
protector and defender of the Church ; supposed to be professing 
to follow the example of Hezekiah, Josiah, Constantine, and 
other defenders of the faith; and yet, in point of fact, profoundly 
indifferent to true religion, and willing to promote error in place 
of truth, at the demand of political expedieney—such is the 
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strange state of things in which we find ourselves. In the midst 
of visions of the past, we do not quite look on the realities of the 
present ; we imagine ourselves under a different system. 

In our Church offices and canons, we are transported to the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when the sovereign was 
really, and not nominally, the ruler and governor of this country, 
and when his ministers were simply his counsellors,—when he 
was not obliged to consult the will of Parliament in appointing 
those ministers. We are carried to those times when God was 
“the only ruler of princes ;” when it was of vital importance to 
religion that princes should ‘incline to the will of God, and 
walk in his way ;” when the sovereign was indeed our “ gover- 
nor,” and had continual occasion to remember ‘‘ whose minister” 
he was; when princes could, ‘* by their thoughts, words, and 
works, study to preserve the people committed to their charge, 
in wealth, peace, and godliness ;” when we were governed by the 
prince, and by those put in authority “under” him, These and 
similar expressions are still true, we know, according to the 
theory of the constitution ; but we also know that they do in 
Jact relate to a very different order of things, when Tudor and 
Stuart sovereignty fulfilled all the ideas of the pious compilers of 
our formularies ; when ministries and parliaments did not rule 
sovereigns, 

If any one will look soberly, and as a matter of fact, upon the 
veal relation of the State in England to the Church, as dis- 
tinguished from mere theories, he will see from the broad and 
simple facts of history, that a change in the ecclesiastical policy 
of the English government took place a century and a half ago, 
which could not fail to have immense consequences, however 
gradually developed. We must go some way back, in order to 
lay the state of the case fairly before the reader. We must 
begin at the Reformation, when our present system of relations 
between Chureh and State may be considered to have com- 
menced. We need not enter into the peculiar and specific 

olitical or religious views which may have guided Henry VIII, 
“dward VI., Elizabeth, or the Stuarts, in their ecclesiastical 
actions; each had some under-current of special intention or 
theory in his day: but there was one grand principle and 
feature in their policy throughout ; it was their object to repress 
aud to exterminate all dissent from the national Church ; to make 
that Church literally and strictly co-eatensive with the nation. 
Phis was undeniably the policy of the State in England from 
1531 to 1688. Now, then, mark its necessary result. The 
State, which was anxious for the predominance of the Church, 
had a distinet policy and object in maintaining that Church in 
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a state of the highest efficiency. 'To promote the well-being of the 
Church, was to promote directly the views of the State; and 
accordingly, while the royal prerogative in religious matters 
was strained to the highest pitch, and frequently indeed became 
absurd and ridiculous in its pretensions ; still the steady purpose 
of sovereign after sovereign was to appoint able bishops and 
clergy; to encourage wholesome reforms in discipline ; to pro- 
vide ample endowments for all important posts. Look at the 
series of illustrious bishops who filled the episcopal thrones of 
England for a century and a half; men, indeed, amongst whom 
we may trace varieties of sentiment, but men of faithfulness, 
learning, sincerity, zeal; men recommended by no parliamentary 
interest, or noble birth, or popularity, but by their high qualifica- 
tions for office. Look on such men as Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
Jewel, Parker, Whitgift, Ussher, Andrewes, Laud, Hall, 
Beveridge, Reynolds, Sheldon, Sancroft, Ken, and others, who 
crowd upon the memory of the English Churchman. = 7Z’at was 
our episcopate in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries! We 
look back to those times as the brightest of the English Church; 
and we think of the age of lead which followed. And whence 
arose the difference? The State, for a hundred and fifty years 
after the Reformation, wanted to crush dissent, and to place the 
English Church in exclusive power,—to be, in its turn (we 
admit), ruled by the State; but the moment that the State had 
arrived at the conviction that dissent was too strong to be 
repressed either by foree, or by promoting the efficiency of the 
Church, its whole policy necessarily underwent a change: the 
efficiency of the Church was no longer an object in State policy. 

We maintain, that, although it would have been the duty of 
Christian rulers to endeavour still to promote the efficiency of 
the Church, yet, taking statesmen as they commonly are,—men 
to whom the possession of political power is the great and sole 
object of ambition,—it could not be expected from such men that 
they would continue to feel any zeal for the welfare of the Church, 
when the great political stimulus was at an end. As soon as the 
State had made up its mind that it must be on amicable terms 
with the Dissenters, and allow them to follow their own views, 
the only object from that moment was to make the Church useful 
to the State, as far as it might be, by employing its patronage for 
State purposes generally. ‘This patronage aided in maintaining 
the influence of the ministers, and in rewarding the efforts of the 
political parties of the day! 

But we must not omit to take some notice of the labours 
of the authors whose works appear at the head of this paper. 
Mr. Birks is engaged chiefly in opposition to such writers as 
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Pr. Wardlaw and other Dissenters, in pointing out the duty of a 
Christian State in connexion with religion. His views, though 
proceeding from a very different school, agree in great points 
with those which Mr. Gladstone, in his earlier years, put forward, 
but which he now regards as impracticable. That is to say, they 
oint out, in the fullest and most decided way, the duty of the 
State to maintain Christian truth, and advance it, totis viribus. 
We hail as brethren all those who in the present age of indiffer- 
ence, persist stedfastly in entering their protest in this matter 
on the side of truth. Nothing can be more clear, more certain, 
than the Christian ruler’s duty to promote Christianity whenever 
and wherever he can. But what we have to deplore is, that 
this doctrine—so clearly written in the Scriptures and the con- 
science, is nationally rejected, and borne down by the contradic- 
tory principle, which is anti-Christian. Such faithful and honest 
writers as Mr. Birks may warn the statesman that he ought 
to encourage Christian truth—to discourage error, Romanism, 
idolatry, and all that is contrary to God’s word. But these 
writers have not the slightest effect upon the course of State policy. 
Year after year, notwithstanding these protests, the State deve- 
lopes more and more the system on which it is acting—a system, 
not of Christianity, but of indifference to all Religion. Most 
devoutly do we wish that the State could imbibe the views of 
writers like Mr. Birks on the subject of its religious duties gene- 
rally; but the evil is far too deeply seated for any mere literary 
efforts to assuage; it has been rooted in the general policy of 
the State for a century, and is expanding and bearing fruit amidst 
the revolutionary ideas and popular movements of the nineteenth 
century, 

We may say that the Church of England gencrally—that is, 
all those of its members who are under the influence of religious 
feeling and principle—agree substantially with such writers. We 
all take the same view of the duties of the State; and we think 
it a grievous violation of those duties when we see acts of the 
State which evidently proceed on a wholly different view. We 
have been watching for thirty years the gradual development of 
that view in suecessive governments. Fora time the A iru 
of Religion held its ground against Emancipation. rom the 
moment of emancipation a new order of things arose. The 
maxims of the Church of England on these points, and the ancient 
principle and aim of the State itself, are now limited to the more 
earnest and faithful members of the Chureh. They are actually 
Sorgotten by statesmen. Sir Robert Inglis, and the few who 
think with him in Parliament, are regarded by statesmen as 

VOL. IX.—NO, XVIE.—MARCH, 1848. M 
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representatives of an obsolete and exploded system, not worth 
attending to. el 

In fact, if we contemplate the general state of the Empire, it is 
undeniable that the representatives of the old Church and State 
system, though standing on the basis of Truth, are reduced to 
the extremity of political weakness. The principles of the legis- 
lature of England from the time of the first great concessions to 
Romanism are wholly against their views. ‘The whole tide of 
government practice is against them. Every young man of 
rising talent has deserted them, Then look at the actual power 
acquired in the House of Commons by Romanism, radicalism, 
dissent, liberalism—by all those influences which combine to 
proclaim liberty and equality in religion, and to pledge the State 
to absolute indifference or impartiality between the Chureh and 
all other forms of religion. Who could for a moment imagine 
that a Ministry, formed on the principles of ‘* Church and State,” 
—the principles of discouraging Romanism and dissent, would be 
able to hold its ground in a Tlouse of Commons led by Peel 
and Russell; or even a House of Lords, comprising such spiri- 
tual peers as a Wilberforee or a Thirlwall ¢ 

The system of government in this country is fixed. There is 
but one way to alter it. The Church is now passive ; she remains 
inthe hands of the temporal Ministers. She ooks to them—if not 
to the Minister of the day, to his successor. She can conceive no 
other protection. She trusts that Peel may be Jess dangerous 
than Russell, or Gladstone than Peel. She does not see that all 
Statesmen are involved, voluntarily or involuntarily, in a system. 
They cannot escape from it in their general policy. They must 
attend to the claims of the parties which press on them. The 
Church does not in any way press on them, It remains passive ; 
and therefore it cannot, and will not be considered. When the 
Church ceases to be passive—when it becomes a power in the 
State, with a wild as well asa principle, it will influence states- 
men; but not till then. 

If strangers are liable to error in detail in treating of our 
institutions, they may sometimes, however, be enabled to perceive 
more clearly than we ourselves do, the more prominent and 
striking features of our condition—those features which arrest 
peculiarly the attention of other religious communions. Dr. Merle 
Ly Aubigné is one of those intelligent observers whose remarks 
are at least worthy of attention, whether we may agree with them 
or not, and his view of the Inglish Chureh, gathered during a 
visit recently paid to this country, are not without instruction. 
We need not say that Dr. Merle D’Aubigne’s views are of the 
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most liberal complexion in reference to Christian communities, 
and that all assumption of ‘ hierarchical” claims is the subject of 
his severest reprehension. Let us hear, then, this intelligent 
foreigner’s opinions on the Church of England : 

‘“ Looking through the various parts of the constitution of the Church 
of England, I find certain institutions, which, according to my convic- 
tions, are not what they ought to be in a Church, and these I consider it 
my duty to point out. If there is a process termed development, to carry 
us away from Evangelical simplicity, ought there not to be another 


called reformation, to bring us back to it ? 

‘Reformation should begin with the institutions destined to train up 
the Ministers of the Church. The Church of England is essentially an 
aristocratic Church. The members of the English clergy are taken 
from all ranks of society, and the sons of British peers sit sometimes as 
Ministers beside the sons of artizans. In this there are no doubt ad- 
vantages ; but there are also inconveniences. The worldliness of the 


clergy has long been a general complaint in England.”—p, 129. 


Dr. D’Aubigné recommends to the ‘ [vangelical” party a 
greater attention to theological study. He remarks, and justly, 
on the defective study of theology in England, as compared with 
the study of the ‘ philological, mathematical, physical, and eco- 
nomical sciences,” and then proceeds thus : 


‘Not only at the basis,—in the Universities, is a reform needed, but 
also at the summit, in Church government. 

“I might here instance one of the first elements of this government 
—the elections. The Church members in England have no choice in 
the election of their ministers, and what takes place in the election of 
bishops is still more extraordinary. When a vacant sce is to be filled 
up, the chapter receives from the Crown a congé d’élire: but this writ is 
accompanied by another (a letter missive), in which the Crown desig- 
nates the person whom the chapter is to appoint. If after twelve days 
the election does not take place, the king nominates the bishop by letters 
patent, and the chapter, if it opposes this, exposes itself to the penalties 
of premunire, which renders the members liable to imprisonment 
‘during the king’s pleasure.’ At the same time the king takes posses- 
sion of the revenues. 

“But it is, in particular, of the supreme government of the Church 
that I would speak. In this the rights of the Church are still more 
completely sacrificed, The Church of England is composed of two 
Archiepiscopal provinces, Canterbury and York. Lach of these has 
from very early times, probably since the reign of Edward I., held 
Convocations or ecclesiastical synods; which being called to grant taxes 
to the Crown, levied upon Church property, always met at the same 


time with the parliament. . . 
“To these convocations once belonged, saving the king’s prerogative, 
the government of the Church. But in 1717, at the time of the Jacobite 
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troubles, the debates having displeased government, the convocation 
was dissolved ; and now it no longer exists. It is true that whenever 
a new parliament meets, the elections again take place; the convoca- 
tion assembles at Westminster :—after this it adjourns sine die. , . 

“The Crown might convoke the synods; but it never calls them 
together, and thus, by maintaining the status qua, it seems, in my opinion, 
to show that this right ought not to belong toit. A right whichis never 
made use of is an absurdity. Can such a Church government subsist? 

“TI have often met with two very different opinions with regard to 
the Church of England—that which would preserve every thing in it, 
and that which would entirely abolish it. Neither of these opinions is 
mine. This Church, it must be owned, is dear to the people of Eng- 
land; and it has never ceased to bear valuable fruits to Christianity in 
general. But I do not think that in the present age the Church of 
England can preserve the institutions which she owes to the middle 
ages; and I am of opinion, that the changes, more or less violent, which 
the State introduced into it during the eighteenth century ought to be 
revised and corrected under a more Christian influence. 

“I believe in the preservation of the Church of England; but I also 
believe in her transformation. The State has hitherto gagged and stifled 
her. I think that the Christian element within her ought to disengage 
and develop itself, and create a new independence and a new life. Of 
all evangelical churches, that of England is least ripe for independence 
. « « But the force of times and circumstances is bringing about a revo- 
lution which England little thought of. It is evident that since the 
I;mancipation and other acts have given Roman Catholics and Dissent- 
ers seats in Parliament, it is an unreasonable and humiliating thing for 
the Church that Parliament should rule over her. Only think of the 
tail of O'Connell, of Young Ireland, those headstrong Papists being 
placed by law among the heads of the Protestant Church of England. 
It is one of those monstrosities which can only last a few years. The 
principles of eternal justice will soon set it right. 

“The Anglican Church was formerly governed, as we have seen, by a 
body purely clerical—the convocation of the bishops and other mem- 
bers of the clergy. All were sensible of the immense abuses arising 
from this state of things, and, at the beginning of the last century, it 
received a government essentially lay—the Parliament. Every one 
feels, at present, that this state of things, also, cannot exist. There 
evidently must be a third. The Church of England must have a govern- 
ment independent of the Parliament, a government in which, doubtless, 
the bishops will sit; but in which will appear also the ordinary clergy, 
and wherein deputies from the parishes will have an influential voice. 
Every true Protestant should reject the hierarchical eourse, which may 
be very serviceable, perhaps, for ancient Egypt, or modern Rome, but 
is unsuited to Great Britain.”—pp. 1832—136. 


We commend to the especial attention of the reader these 
extracts, and the remainder of the context. We can pardon Dr. 
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Merle D’Aubigné a few mistakes, for the substantial truth and 
clearness of his statements on these important subjects. 

And now to revert to our subject. In what has been said we 
trust that our meaning has been made sufficiently plain. We are 
very far indeed from concurring with those who look on union 
between the Church and State as a thing unlawful or undesirable 
in the abstract, or as it Aas existed in Kngland. Every churech- 
man would doubtless be in a dilemma if he were called upon to 
approve every single act or declaration of Henry VILI., or his 
Tudor or Stuart successors, in ecclesiastical affairs, or to accept 
every declaration on the subject of ecclesiastical power in Acts of 
Parliament as a matter of faith; but, happily, we are in no such 
dilemma. Our Romish and Dissenting antagonists would pin us 
to every saying of our Tudor princes, and every line of the Statute 
Book, as if we acknowledged them as articles of faith; but with 
all deference we must decline the somewhat motley code of belief 
imposed upon us. Admitting that there were defects in the legis- 
lation of those times, and in the views of sovereigns, still we can 
on the whole fully and entirely enter into the views and feel- 
ings of churchmen in those times, and ean sce the reason of their 
attachment to the union of Church and State. The union then 
implied a conscientious and earnest watchfulness on the part of 
the State over the spiritual welfare of the Church. Give us those 
times again. Give us rulers whose avowed object is to make the 
Church co-extensive with the nation. Give us rulers, whose 
appointments of bishops and clergy are designed on system to 
promote the efficiency of the Church. Give us rulers, whose 
anxiety it is that the synods of the Church should be active in 
purifying abuses, in maintaining sound doctrine, in discouraging 
nonconformity and schism. Give us back such rulers as these, 
and we shall feel towards them as Andrewes, Hooker, Laud, and 
Cranmer felt. 

But it docs not follow that we should retain the same feelings 
when the State retains the powers which it acquired at the Re- 
formation, without performing its duties—when it retains epis- 
copal appointments, but has long ceased to act on the principle 
which alone justified its acquisition of them—when it retains the 
sole power of convening synods which it then gained, and only 
employs it for the purpose of extinguishing synodical action alto- 
gether—when it retains the authority and influence of supreme 
governor of- the Church, given on the assumption of its zeal and 
interest to promote that Church’s welfare ; and has long since 
proclaimed its indifference to all forms of religion. 

It is the vast change in the actual state of the case, which 
makes the forms and doctrines of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
century inapplicable to us. 
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Let us come to the actual state of things. For a century and 
a half the Church has been to the ministers of the day little more 
than an engine of state policy in the lowest sense. Its dignities 
and emoluments have been useful for promoting political objects. 
Judicious disposal of Church preferment has assisted in gratify- 
ing political adherents, or in silencing troublesome priests; it 
has also enabled a minister to keep under his immediate control 
one “arm of the public service,” the Church, by appointing 
bishops, and other dignitaries, of known plianey of character, and 
of a principle which depends on contingencies. There is also the 
subordinate advantage of enabling the statesman of the day to 
gratify any private friendships or claims of family connexion, by 
pensioning them on the Church. This latter point of view is, we 
are aware, one to which the vision of ministers of state rarely 
condescends to contract itself. Mere personal gratification is an 
object too insignificant to attract particular notice from men 
whose minds are fixed on the great and leading point of retaining 
power, either for the benefit of the nation, or of a great party in 
it. The ‘responsibility’ which such statesmen feel in disposing 
of bishoprics is very high indeed in their own opinion—the in- 
terests of a government are concerned in it! If patronage be 
so dispensed as to injure in any way the interests of the 
ministry or party in power, a grave and serious charge may be 
made on so indisereet an act,—the interests of the public 
service may suffer in consequence! Ministers probably, in 
general, are under the influence of a fecling of ‘ responsibility” 
of this kind in making Church appointments. It is a respon- 
sibility which has doubtless pressed alike on the minds of such 
conscientious statesmen as a Peel or a Russell, a Walpole or a 
Bolingbroke. 

Ireland affords at this moment an illustration of the principle 
to which we have alluded as actuating our statesmen, and their 
broad and simple view of the duties of Government in the disposal 
of the Crown patronage. It happened that, some years ago, the 
Government of the day deemed it expedient on political grounds 
to withdraw all support from a system of education grounded on 
the study of the sacred Seriptures, and with a view to gratify the 
Romish party in Ireland to establish a national system of eduea- 
tion, in which it announced that Romanists and Churehmen should 
be edueated ¢rithout studying the sacred volume. To this plan 
the infinite majority of the Irish prelates, clergy, and laity de- 
clared themselves opposed, on grounds of religious principle. They 
distinctly and repeatedly took this ground, and have never receded 
trom it. 

The Government conceived that sueh an opposition as this was 
calculated to embarrass the plans which they had formed for the 
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benefit of Ireland. And they have, accordingly, under a deep 
sense of the “responsibility” attaching to the dispensation of 
Church patronage, systematically, and notoriously, for several 
years, made the acquisition of bishoprics and all other benefices in 
Government patronage, contingent on the relinquishment of those 
principles which the Church of Ireland regards as identified with 
religious Truth. Clergymen are, in fact, offered high preferment 
in the Chureh, if they betray what the Church believes to be her 
cause. The most deserving and worthy clergy are excluded from 
the possibility of rising in their profession, simply by retaining 
the opinions conscientiously held by the great majority of the 
Bishops and Clergy of Ireland. This may secm to some persons 
rather more than a hardship on individuals. There may be 
versons who look on such a line of conduct as unjust to the 
Church at large. But it is evident that Government has wholly 
different views ; it contemplates the subject simply as a matter 
of State policy ; and acts boldly and consistently on its views of 
responsibility in this respect. We have not the slightest doubt 
that Lord Clarendon, or any other Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
whether of Whig or nominally Conservative appointment, would 
act on this rule with a feeling of most cordial self-satisfaction. 

The Rey. Dr. Miller, Vicar-General of Armagh, in a pamphlet 
recently published, observes in several places on the present 
system of Church patronage in Ireland, as a matter of notoriety *. 
He observes, that, although the Government does not present to 
as many parochial benefices as the Bishops do, the Bishopries, 
and other dignities of the Chureh, are “the great prizes in the 
lottery of advancement, and to them, accordingly, will the views 
of the able and the eminent be directed,”—that if a clergy- 
man “is uneasy in his exposure to the general imputation of 
cupidity for attaching himself to the National Board, he should 
address his complaint to the Government, which has so limited 
its ceclesiastical patronage, that none except the adherents of the 
Board can hope to share it.” 

A benefieed clergyman of the diocese of Limerick, in conse- 
quence of his endeavours to check flagrant abuses in a Relief 
Committee, became exposed to popular odium, and_ his life was 
endangered, He made application to Government to facilitate 
his removal to an equivalent benefice elsewhere. His application 
was favourably received at first; but dnguiry was made into his 
sentiments as regarded the National Board of Education, and, on 
its being ascertained that he adhered to the views of the Church 
of Treland, his request was refused. 


of the Church Education Society in Ireland, ke. By George 
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So notorious is the practice of the Ministry in employing the 
Church preferment of Ireland to bribe the clergy to adopt the 
Government views on education, that a * Letter to the Lord- 
Lieutenant on National Education,” recently published by some 
advocate of the Government, openly justifies the practice of 
coercion, in administering the ecclesiastical patronage of the 
Government, as agreeable to ‘ the rules of common prudence and 
common policy.” 

A communication from a correspondent of the “ Morning Post,” 
dated Cork, Feb. 6th, states some very remarkable facts on this 
subject :— 

‘‘ Perhaps your readers are not so generally aware of the fact that by 
the conscientious refusal to take an active part in the proceedings of the 
Education Board—that by such a refusal every clergyman writes him- 
self down in a proscribed list, the names upon which are inexorably 
shut out from all Church preferments which the political minister can 
influence. It is so, however. Learning, piety, and eloquence are 
alike subservient to the indispensable preliminary. ‘Is he one of our 
men? Is he one of those who will say aye to our aye, through whatever 
evolutions we may choose to order his conscience, in compliance with 
the enlightened spirit of the age?’ It may be incredible, but it is not 
less an indisputable fact, that, at the moment I am writing, the main 
body of the Irish clergy are in this state of proscription, 

‘**T must give you one speaking example. The Rev. Mr. Brady (by 
the bye, a brother of the present very respectable lord chancellor,) for a 
number of years performed the most laborious duties of the sacred minis- 
try in this neighbourhood with a self-denying zeal, whose reward won the 
respectful gratitude of his ecclesiastical superiors, and of the needy and nu- 
merous charge to whom the labour of his life was devoted. Some time ago 
he was apprised that a preferment was open to him, the emoluments of 
which, modest enough, would still have made his position one of those 
rare exceptional ones that afford something like a gentlemanly subsist- 
ence to the incumbent. The offer was not refused, arrangements 
seemed all completed, and Mr. Brady prepared to move to his new 
sphere of exertion, But now came the gently intimated expression of 
official conviction, that ‘of course’ the reverend gentleman would have 
no objection to make himself generally useful in supporting the views of 
the Education Commissioners. This, he lost no time in protesting, was 
one of the things which, equally ‘of course,’ he would have no hand or 
part in, as it was entirely opposed to what he believed was his paramount 
duty. The objection proved an insuperable bar against the efficacy of 
Mr. Brady's undoubted and acknowledged claims !!” 


In truth, this mode of dispensing Government patronage in 
Ireland is one with which history is perfectly familiar. Every 
one knows that the union of Ireland with Great Britain was 
carried by Mr, Pitt, by a large distribution of rewards and 
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romises. We do not bear in memory the exact number of 
bishoprice which were promised to the younger members of noble 
families, in addition to peerages, places, and sums of money to the 
elder branches; but this we do know, and all the world knows 
the same, that for a long series of years vacancies on the Epi- 
scopal bench in Ireland were filled by the scions of her aristocracy, 
in consequence of Union pledges, without reference to cha- 
racter or conduct,—and that many persons were then appointed 
bishops, who were very far indeed from being an honour to their 
rofession. 

These are well known facts, illustrative of the views and prin- 
ciples on which Ministers generally act in dispensing their 
Church patronage. We have no doubt that some weighty reasons 
of state induced the appointment of such a man as the Karl of 
Bristol, Bishop of Derry, who spent his life in foreign travel ; or 
of Agar, Archbishop of Cashel, and other money-loving prelates, 
who accumulated enormous fortunes from their ecclesiastical 
benefices. 

The Irish Episcopate has been regularly applied by the govern- 
ment for a long series of years, to provide for the younger bro- 
thers of the Irish nobility and minor aristocracy. At this moment 
even, the Irish prelates are almost all members of noble faiilies. 
The deaneries have been uniformly disposed of by Government 
onthe same principle. ‘* Lords” and ‘ Honourables” have occupied 
every post of emolument or dignity, except in those cases in 
which promotion has been the reward of political services ren- 
dered by individuals to Government. 

We speak of matters which are perfectly notorious ; it would 
be unnecessary and unadvisable to enter into further details, 
Which would be painful to individuals. That in a few rare instances, 
men of eminence without aristocratic claims have been raised to 
the Episeopate in Ireland is true; but if it has been so, they have 
generally established some political claims on Government, or 
on some of its members. Magee would never have been a bishop, 
if he had not been an able electioncerer ; Jebb owed his advance- 
ment quite as much to the policy of ‘* Conciliation,” as to his ad- 
mirable writings. Learning and piety have rarely been dreamt of 
by the Irish Government as qualifications for promotion. Within 
our recollection, Lord Liverpool was the only minister who ever 
dwelt on such matters when he was unfettered by the claims of 
party, or the promises of preceding ministers. 

Persons who look at this systematic exercise of Government 
patronage, simply as bearing on the interests of Christianity, will 
of course take one view of such transactions. But then minis- 
ters in general take these matters in a different point of view To 
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them the whole question of patronage is simply political : religion 
has nothing, and ought to have nothing to do with it. Here are 
certain places and dignities, to which certain legal duties are an- 
nexed, and which are only tenable by persons in holy orders, 
These are the sole conditions. The duties are a * bagatelle,” in 
the opinion of ministers (Sir James Graham’s opinions here oceur 
to us), and the qualification does not require any examination 
into any other fitness. If once a clergyman, a person is eligible 
to a bishopric: nothing more is requisite. This is the broad and 
simple view of statesmen’, and on this they generally act without 
attempting any such superfluous refinement as inquiring into the 


fitness or worthiness of persons named for the Episcopate, or for 


promotion generally. 

We have been hitherto chiefly referring to the exercise of 
Giovernment patronage in the Irish Church. And we have done 
so in order to show the operation of the ministerial principles 
where they have had the amplest scope for their exercise. Un- 
checked in Treland by the formalities of election by Dean and 
Chapter, and Archiepiscopal Confirmation ; the minister nomi- 
nates his bishop by letters patent, and presents him to the Arch- 
bishop, demanding his consecration. If the Archbishop refuses, 
he falls under Preemunire. So that in Ireland the minister has the 
fullest scope for the development of his view of the question ; and 
accordingly the Irish Episcopate has all along exemplified those 
views ina more marked and striking manner than the English 
Iupiscopate. 

In England, there has been some check upon the ministerial 
appointment, not merely from the preservation of the ancient 
forms of election and confirmation, though oppressed by the 
legislation of King Henry VIII., but there has been a far more 
important cheek in opinion, on which ministers them- 
selves are at all times more or less dependent for power. The 
Church of Ineland, strong in its numerical force, constituting 
by far the majority of the Mnglish nation, was a body which 
ministers could not venture to outrage grossly by making seanda- 
lous appointments, beeause the result would have been dangerous 
to their own power. The case was widely different in Ireland, 
because the Church being very much in the minority there, public 


* Such also would seem to be the view of the Bishop of St. David’s, if report 
speaks correctly of what his Lordship recently advanced in the House of Lords, on 
oceasion of the Bishop of Exeter’s presenting a petition for the repeal of Preemu- 
nire. This reverend prelate stated the principle of the law to be, that “ when the 
Crown exercised this power it was limited to a certain class of subjects, and these 
in the eye of the law were a// equally qualified to exercise the functions of the Episeo- 
pal office.” To this principle his Lordship expressed no dissent ! 
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opinion was never opposed to bad appointments. The Romanists 
were not displeased at them, nor the Presbytcrians ; and the 
aristocracy, who were all gratified in succession, were all, of 
course, in favour of so convenient and accommodating a system. A 


In England, however, the Government is always obliged to be " 
more wary, because the Church is or was a body which could HY 
support a government or endanger it. Sound policy, therefore, 4 
dictated to successive ministries some regard to public opinion in be 
their episcopal appointments. In England, consequently, it has Bi 
been generally customary for prime ministers to lay before the P 
Archbishops of Canterbury the names of persons designed, in A 


the ministerial mind, for promotion to the Episcopate ; and this 


may perhaps, have proved not inconvenient to the minister, on 4 
arious occasions, in saving him from the awkwardness and even . 
risk of making decidedly bad and unpopular appointments. Po 
But let us here pause a moment. Public opinion has been a 
and will be in England some protection to the Church. We i 
fully admit the truth of this. It has been the on/y safeguard, Pe 
humanly speaking, that we have had for a century and a half. Hy 
If this safeguard had not existed, we know not how the Church 4 
could have conscientiously submitted so long to the law of Henry Hf 
VIII. Let us, however, look more closely at the actual benefits oe 
which have arisen from the influence of public opinion, and let us ) 
see what it does not and cannot do for us. We sce then, that, A 
asa general rule, it has prevented the appointment of bishops of a 
notoriously immoral character, or of openly unsound doctrine. at 
But, on the other hand, this system has left the minister with ca 
ample liberty to employ the patronage of the Church for the ah 
broad and simple object of promoting the benefit of the Govern- a 
ment only. Guarded by private consultation with the chief x, 
bishop of the Church, against any appointment which might he if 
dangerous to the Government, and having always to deal with a ae 
Metropolitan selected by Government for pliancy of character and ui 
subordination to the State, he is free to permit his choice to rest it 
on such individuals as may present claims founded on high poli- {) 
tical connexion, on relation to familics whose influence or votes oi 
i either House are of importance to the Government, or on ae 
services rendered to such families in the capacity of tutors, nih, 
schoolmasters, &e. One prelate, accordingly, attains the Epis- a 
copal bench because he has been tutor to a prince or a marquis ; i 


another, because his relations command votes in the House of 
Commons ; another, because it is desirable to gratify the univer- 
sities, and so a professor or a head of a house is se ected. One 
has been the tutor of a prime minister; another, a brother of 
a lord chancellor. One has done some service to a royal 
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favourite; another has rendered political service and made political 
friends by electioneering, or by some declaration of opinion in favour 
of Government at some important crisis; another is merely a 
brother and cousin to a certain number of influential noble 
families. ‘These, we say (and the matter is too notorious to be 
denied), have been and are the simple grounds and reasons which 
have very commonly influenced successive ministers in their 
appointments of bishops. The motives have been wholly and 
entirely secular (as a general rule); the Minister has always 
looked solely to the welfare of his government and of the State 
as dependent on it. | 

We are unwilling to refer to particular cases; but in the 
present position of the Church of England, no ill-timed delicacy 
must prevent the open expression of opinion on questions of vital 
importance. ‘lo speak of Dr. Hampden’s appointment would be 
superfluous, after all that has passed; but the appointment at 
Manchester appears to us little less blameable. Who ever heard 
of Mr. Lee as a clergyman before his recent appointment? We 
do not dispute his qualifications as a schoolmaster, but no evi- 
dence has ever yet appeared of his qualifications as a bishop. As 
a preacher, we learn from published statements that he is ineffi- 
cient; as a pastor, he has had no experience ; and as a divine, 
he is unknown. What, then, are his qualifications? In both 
these appointments, and in others which are hinted at as pro- 
bable, we seek in vain for those characters of high and holy 
devotion, those earnest exertions and labours, not in the cause of 
the science of this world, but in the service of Jesus Christ, 
which ought to be the first great qualifications for the Episcopate. 
What has the mere restoration of churches, the writing of his- 
tories, or mathematical attainments to do with such things 
as this! Are these the qualifications of bishops? Are these the 
qualifications REQUIRED By Gop’s worp? 

We do not mean to say that there have not been exceptional 
eases in which some minister has been influenced by religious 
fecling in making Church appointments; and we are also aware 
that from time to time, and of late, perhaps, more frequently, 
ministers have sought to make occasional popular appointments to 
benefices. We have seen them encouraging “ learning,” by ap- 
pointing Greek scholars, schoolmasters, and geologists, to bishoprics 
and deaneries ! These latter cases are, however, simply in accord- 
ance with the general views of Government in disposing of Church 
preferments. They are intended to strengthen a government by 
the weight of public opinion. And now let us look at the result. 

We have, in the first place, possessed for a century and a half 
a series of bishops, who have been on the whole men of respect- 
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able character. Nay, beyond this, we may and must say that 
men of superior character and ability have been found on the 
Episcopal bench, though such qualifications were not sought for 
as a general rule. On the whole, however, we must in candour 
and Christian sincerity say, that many men have been appointed 
bishops in England, whose qualifications for the office would never 
have been discovered by any one but by a minister. We have pos- 
sessed (we make many exceptions, of course, and rather refer to 
the past,) a series of bishops of aristocratic habits or connexions— 
hishops who have been rather temporal lords than ministers of 
Jesus Christ—bishops who have rarely in any point exceeded the 
precise limits of their duty prescribed by law—bishops who have 
neither possessed the power nor the inclination to preach the Gos- 
pel—bishops whose apparent object has been too frequently to 
throw a damp on any exhibition of zeal in the Church’s cause, 
and to discourage methodism, evangelicalism, or any other system 
which exhibited life and energy—a series of bishops whose pri- 
mary object and leading policy was to ‘‘ keep things quiet,” and 
preserve the ‘* peace” of the Church at almost any sacrifice. To 
say that our bishops have not often been good men, well-meaning 
men, sometimes excellent men, would be an injustice ; but in very 
many cases they have been men who have more or less exhibited 
traces of the source from which they derived their appointment. 

Hence even now, when great measures are brought forward 
which the Church in general, both clergy and laity, are strongly 
convinced will be most injurious to the interests of the Church 
and religion, a portion of the Episcopate uniformly sides with 
some political party which is engaged in attempting to carry such 
measures. We only remember one ease in which the whole Kpis- 
copate of England opposed a Government measure—the abolition 
of Church-rates. So it is, that the Episcopate has regularly fur- 
nished votes in favour of such measures as the repeal of the Test 
and Corporation Acts, Romish emancipation, the suppression of 
the ten Irish bishopries, the endowment of Maynooth, the ‘ god- 
less” Colleges Bill, the suppression of protective duties on corn, 
on the price of which the incomes of the parochial clergy are de- 
pendent. Every ministerial measure, however much calculated 
to injure the Church, finds some bishops to support it! If 
(rovernment proposes plans of education witha view to draw more 
entirely the control of the youth within its own power, it is always 
certain to find some prelates willing to credit its professions, and 
to gre its views. 

e feel that it would be most uncharitable to imagine for a 

moment that these worthy prelates are not satisfied of the recti- 
tude of their conduct in such matters; but this we do say, that 
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many bishops have a very singular facility in being convinced, 
that the Government which has promoted them, or may promote 
them, is always in the right, and that the majority of the Church, 
when opposed to ministerial measures, 1s in the wrong, and does 
not understand its own interests. The majority of the prelates 
were exceedingly anxious to retain Sir Robert Peel in power, and 
supported him very steadily, even to the last, notwithstanding all his 
measures in favour of popery! No matter what may be the course 
of Government policy, it finds en pag from bishops who have been 
made by the political party which is in power, or who are anxious 
for some reason to support it. In one case, however, qualifica- 
tions of a certain kind have been usually sought for by ministers. 

It has been notoriously the policy of the Government always to 
place prelates of yielding and timid characters in the office of me- 
tropolitans. ‘These prelates being in frequent intercourse with 
the Ministers, who have managed the Church through them, have 
been generally under the influence of the Government of the day, 
however much they may have persuaded themselves that they 
were merely doing their duty in promoting the harmonious action 
of Church and State. We conceive that the continual intercourse 
of the heads of the Church with the State, when those prelates 
feel that their appointment is derived entirely from the State, and 
when the State has selected its own instruments for those high 
offices, is not much calculated to promote an independent tone of 
mind, or to inspire any single-minded devotion for the cause of 
God. It is apparently calculated to create useful auxiliaries to 
ininistries, It is not so certain that it will promote a resolution 
to “render to God the things that are God’s,” as to “ render to 
Ceesar the things that are Czesar’s.” 

With metropolitans of such a character as we have had for a — 
century, ministers have found it easy to manage the Church. 
Fearful of eaperiments of any kind, such good men would retain 
matters as much as possible in their actual position, which, how- 
ever, throws every thing into the hands of the Mi; inister and the poli- 
tical parties of the day. Such metropolitans would prefer the sys- 
tem of making Acts of Parliament, and nominating royal or par- 
liamentary commissions, to the perilous experiment of convening 
a synod of the Church, and restoring those functions which have 
gone out of use, since ministers have acquired the absolute and 
undisputed control of Church patronage. Such metropolitans are 
ready and willing to become, with the Bishop of London, or one 
or two other prelates, the only spiritual body whom the Government 
thinks it advisable to consult. They are willing to imagine, that 
a system which in fact concentrates all power in their own hands, 
to the exclusion of the bishops and other members of the Church, 
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(to whom it equally belongs by the laws and customs of England,) 
and in the hands of the Minister, is more convenient, works 
better, and so forth. Such metropolitans gradually acquire such 
notions of their exclusive power from their continued association 
with Government, that when ecclesiastical commissioners are 
inted for the purpose of re-arranging all the dioceses of Eng- 
find and Wales, and taking the cathedral property ; or for creat- 
ing new dioceses; or, again, when plans are propounded by a 
foreign sovereign for founding a bishopric abroad, on the pro- 
visions of which much and most serious difference of opinion 
exists; the metropolitans, and one or two other distinguished 
prelates, accept without difficulty the office of regulating all these 
important affairs on their‘own responsibility, to the exclusion of 
their right reverend brethren and the Church generally. Under 
the present system, indeed, the authority of the neem has 
been for a long series of years virtually concentrated by the policy 
of Government in a few prelates; the remainder, though retain- 
ing seats in parliament, are not called into council, but are left to 
manage the affairs of their own particular dioceses. The govern- } 
ment of the Church at large has been permitted to fall into the ‘ 
hands of a very select body. 
The Government influence has been, and continues to be, very 
at, more especially over the Heads of the Church; and this 
ecling extends to all who are connected with them and under 
their influence. ‘The very men who, apart from such associations, 
would look primarily to the welfare of the Church, are fascinated 
as they come within the sphere of the higher dignitaries of the 
Church; and, like them, become deferential and pliant to the 
wishes of Government, deceived by its professions, and attached 
to the established system. Principle becomes, to some extent, 
replaced by policy ; and aspirations for reformation are laid aside 
as impracticable. 
We might trace the results of this system of appointment still 
further: but we forbear. We fear that our remarks might do 
more harm in one way than good in another. We do not wish 
to probe the evil of secularity too deeply. At the same time, 
When we refer to the system which has in too many instances 
prevailed in the disposal of Episcopal patronage, and in which 
claims founded on long and faithful services to the Church in the 
office of curate, have been postponed to the ties of family con- 
nexion or interest, we feel assured that the reader will agree with 
us, that the example of secularity set by the State has not been 
without jmitation. We refrain from more than a mere allusion 
to the combination of the system of plurality in benefices with 
that of Nepotism, or the disgraceful and dangerous results which 
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have thence arisen. In examining the catalogue of canons and 
dignitaries of cathedrals, these thoughts will present themselves 
with peculiar force ; and, in fact, it was the notorious abuse of 
that patronage—patronage divided between the Government and 
the bishops—which brought about in the end a sweeping measure 
for the reduction of chapters. 

Such are the results which have followed from ministerial pa- 
tronage in England. The reference which has been usually made 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, has protected the Church, as a 
general rule, from the appointment of bishops of notoriously here- 
tical doctrine, or of corrupt morals. But we must take leave to 
say, that it has permitted much of secularity, much of indolence, 
much of incapacity, to take its place on the Episcopal bench. It 
has brought into the sanctuary a great deal of the spirit of the 
world. It has created a subservient, timid, and divided Episco- 
pate; an Episcopate which, by its divisions on great questions, 
almost always in effect injures and destroys the cause of the 
Church whenever it is the Minister’s policy to introduce measures 
dangerous to that Church. 

We say this in a spirit not only of the highest reverence for 
the apostolical office to which these prelates have been called, but 
with general respect for the actual occupants of Episcopal sees, 
and sincere veneration for some of them. With all that defer- 
ence and respect, however, we cannot close our eyes to certain 
truths which the history of a century and a half have sufficiently 
established, and which the events of the day press forcibly on our 
notice. Some churchmen perhaps may not agree in some theo- 
logical points with the Bishop of Calcutta; others, perhaps, may 
feel something of the same kind with regard to the Bishop of 
New Zealand; but every one must feel, that if something of the 
apostolical sincerity wi zeal which those bishops manifest were 
uniformly sought for in making appointments of English bishops, 
religion, at least, would be a gainer. 

And now to turn to another view of the question. Hitherto 
we have looked upon the subject chiefly as bearing upon politics 
or external matters. We have shown the principles and maxims 
on which statesmen, as a general rule, ways have gone, and 
always will go in their use of Church patronage—we have shown 
the mere secularity of these motives, and the secularity which has 
followed in their train. We have traced the too frequent cha- 
racter of the Episcopate created under this system, and its re- 
sults. But we now come to look upon the Episcopate in its true 
light. We turn from the merely political view of the subject— 
~ Saag it in the aspect which it ought to present to the 
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“To the Christian, the Episcopate, and, in general, the offices of 
the Christian ministry, present a totally different aspect from that 
which they present to the statesman and the politician, He be- 
lieves—it is an article of his faith—that the orders of the Church 
did not derive their origin from the State, but from the will and 
appointment of God—that their end is not to support human 
governments, or to maintain political parties or ministers, but to 
promote the salvation of souls. To assert that elections to the 
Christian ministry of any order or degree, ought to be directed 
primarily and chiefly to the maintenance of some political system, 
or the welfare of some political party, would in his view be 
scarcely short of infidelity. What is it, in fact, but setting the 
interests of the men of this world above the interests of souls— 
subjecting the kingdom of God to the kingdom of this world? 

The Christian sees in the Scriptures certain qualifications for 
the office of bishops and ministers in the Church of God. He 
sees those qualifications recognized as the leading principles of 
the Church at all times. He finds them in the most solemn and 
forcible manner contained in the formularies of the Church of 
England. In the Office for the Consecration of Bishops, prayer 
is first made that all bishops, “the pastors of thy Church,” may 
‘diligently preach thy word.” Then we are reminded that a 
bishop must be “ apt to teach,” “ vigilant,” not ‘ covetous,” one 
“that ruleth well his own house ;” that he must take heed to all 
the flock over which the Holy Ghost hath made him overseer, 
“to feed the Church of God ;” that he must follow the example of 
Simon, and “ feed the lambs” and the sheep of Jesus Christ, if he 
would prove his love; that he is sent to teach and baptize, 
teaching men to observe all things which the Lord hath com- 
manded him. 

Then the Bishops present to the Metropolitan one whom they 
describe as a “godly and well-learned man.” ‘The Archbishop 
invites the con regation to prayer in imitation of our Lord, who 
continued a whole night in prayer before He “ chose and sent 
. forth his twelve Apostles.” Prayer is then made ‘“ before wE 
ADMIT AND SEND ForTH this person presented unto us, to the 
work wherewnto we trust tHE Hoty Guost HATH CALLED HIM.” 
We need not pursue the subject further in the Consecration Ser- 
vice, which breathes throughout the same spirit. The Church 
evidently believes that she is discharging a great and responsible 
duty in consecrating bishops. She su that the Crown 
presents to her persons chosen with reference to their spiritual 
qualifications. Her exhortations, lessons, prayers, &c., would be 
& mere mockery if they had not been written on the supposition 
that bishops have been chosen with an especial view to their 
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fitness for the office. Such was doubtless the view which was 
taken at the period when these solemn offices of consecration 
were prepared and revised, The Church rightly believed that 
the Sovereign was desirous to appoint worthy bishops. Ministers 
and polities had nothing to do with those appointments. They 
were made by the Crown either directly or by royal commission, 
or by the Heads of the Church with the Crown. ‘ Godly and 
well leaned men” were then on system appointed to Episcopal 
sees. The Sovereign was, in more than name, ‘“ Defender of the 
Faith,” 

But this has long passed away. The Church has for a century 
been the chief branch of ministerial patronage. And it now 
constitutes almost the only patronage in which the Minister 
may attend to political claims, without regarding qualifications for 
office. 

And yet, when we look on the Episcopal office in its real 
point of view, disengaging it from the mere trappings of temporal 
rank, wealth, and patronage, which have clung round it in the 
course of ages—so solemn and sacred is its responsibility and 
dignity, that, in the comparison, the soul revolts with a kind of 
impatience from those wretched outside trappings as things 
beneath contempt. What are all the pomp noe grandeur of this 
world—the princely rank and wealth—in comparison with the 
high mission of the Christian bishop to feed the lambs of Jesus 
Christ—to teach the words which He has entrusted to him—to 
save his own soul in so doing? How earthly is that heart which 
can dwell upon the one as if it were the sum and substance and 
vitality of the Eipiscopate; and can put the other—with its awful 
responsibilities—its sublime rewards—its toils, labours, anxieties, 
self-denials, prayers, watchings, and fastings, out of sight and out 
of mind! ‘ Whois sufficient for these things ?” was the question 
of an Apostle. But, oh! how would that Apostle have reproved 
this Church and this nation, if he could have looked upon our 
fallen state for the last century—if he could have seen bishop after 
bishop called to the apostolic office with no view except to uphold 
some ephemeral and unprincipled government of this world! In 
looking on these sad times, our only consolation is, that the 
Chureh has been rather deceived by the State than voluntarily 
acquiesced in such a state of things. She trusted that the Sove- 
REIGN Would discharge the duty to which he was bound by so 
many solemn responsibilities. She trusted still, when the power 
of Sovereigns had passed away to their subjects. She trusted that 
Ministers themselves would, in their ecclesiastical appointments, 
as they did in their political professions, promote the true welfare 
of the Church. When one minister after another failed, she still 
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looked, and—strange to say—siill continues to look to some 
future minister as her patron and her friend! _ Surrounded as she 
is by the fading images of times in which the State was indeed, 
for its own interests, her strenuous advocate and reformer, she 
can scarcely open her eyes to the tremendous change in the rela- 
tions between Church and State. Uneasy she has been, at the 
legislative acts of thirty years—but she has not mentally combined 
them, and seen the system on which they were proceeding. We 
cannot excuse the Church for this want of perception. And yet 
amidst her failings she has been preserved. 

Nothing but the special interference of Divine Providence could 
have given us the many good bishops we have had, and prevented 
the Church from perishing utterly. Yet how grievous were her 
losses— Wesleyan Methodism expelled from her bosom, which 
might, by a more highly-qualified Episcopate, have been preserv. 
and reformed—dissent and infidelity increasing, while the Chure 
lay still, waiting for help from the State—then Romanism gaining 
new strength and vigour—the Church divided by controversies— 
and the State on which the hierarchy always leant, turning 
steadily towards a course of openly irreligious policy, casting down 
all the bulwarks of the Church, throwing open the flood-gates to the 
tide of Romanism, dissent, Methodism, and Infidelity. 

There are those who may look on such sentiments as proceeding 
from mere ‘troublers of Israel.” We take up the phrase which 
has been lately applied in another way, and ask wherefore should 
we cry, ‘t Peace, peace, when there is no peace!” ‘To the 
Christian, and to the man of the world, the system of Church 
appointments must necessarily appear in a different point of 
view. We cannot have peace while the land is filled with the 
evil results of a long-continued system of corruption. We ought 
not to sit still and permit the Lord’s cause to be given over to 
the destroyer. Our Episcopate must be multiplied,—and if se, 
the source of its nomination must be purified from the venality 
and corruption which always attaches to ministerial patronage. 
The rights of the Crown must be respected and maintained ', but 
the Episcopate must be liberated from its subserviency to the 


* While we say this, we would caution all those who are interested in obtaining 
for the Church real securities for the appointment of good bishops, against any 
expressions which might be understood as recognizing the righ of the Crown, un 
all circumstances, and at all times, to appoint to bishoprics. Be it remembered, that 
there was a time when no sovereign appointed to bishoprics,—that Christian sove- 
Teigns only gradually acquired the privilege,—that the sovereigns of England hare 
not at all times appointed,—that cases may be conceived, in which the Chureh could 
not consent to the continuance of this privilege, but must reject it at all } 7 
It is sufficient to say, that we do not contemplate any removal of the appointment 
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ministry of ‘the day. Its members must be selected for merit, 
not for connexion,—for piety and Christian zeal, not for pliancy 
of character. While the nomination of bishops is vested, tn the 
first instance, in the ministry of the day, so long, we fear, will all 
the-abuses we speak of continue. It would be in vain to give 
Chapters or Archbishops the power of rejecting, at election or 
confirmation, if the only ground of objection 
were some positive and proved error in doctrine, or immorality in 
conduct. Would this guard the Church against what is, in our 
opinion, an evil as great as immorality of life, or error in doctrine, 
—and that is, a worldly-minded, lukewarm, time-serving Episco- 
pate? Certainly not. Would it save the Church from the system 
of ministerial corruption, which has so long paralysed her energies, 
and secularized to so great an extent her Episcopate and her 
priesthood ? Would it create an Episcopate free from the 
trammels of ministerial and political obligations, and at liberty to 
exert its powers with undivided energy for the welfare of the 
Church? Would it give us holy, apostolical, zealous, humble 
men? No—we have had a century’s experience of what minis- 
terial patronage can do; and that we have survived it—is a 
miracle. We cannot ¢rust it. We may be compelled to yield to 
it; but do not let us voluntarily sanction it. 

There is, in our opinion, only one mode in which the Church 
could be rescued from the danger of receiving a series of worldly 
and unworthy bishops from ministers. If some Body were elected 
by a tiated synod, to which all ministerial nominations should 
be subjected, with full and unlimited power of rejecting all nomi- 
nations of persons whom it did not consider worthy of the office 
of bishop, without the necessity of assigning any specific objections 
to doctrine or morals,—in such case an effective check would be 
established against the appointments of bishops who have no merit 
or qualifications. But any such contraction of the ministerial 
power would be nearly as unacceptable as the entire removal of 
the nomination to some other hands; and elsewhere we are con- 
vinced that it ought to be removed, and can safely be removed. 
Let us not be misunderstood as suggesting any diminution of the 
ye authority, such as it is. Let the Trot retain the powers 
which it now possesses of appointing bishops. But let such powers 
as ministers have appropriated to themselves, in appointing to 
bishoprics, be put in other hands, under the Crown, but indepen- 
dent of the Minister. Let the synod of the whole Church of 
England, both clerical and lay, nominate a select body to the 
Queen, as her advisers in ecclesiastical appointments. Let those 
nop of the Church, selected for their devotion to 
religion, present to the Minister, or the Crown, the names of 
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persons: thoroughly qualified for promotion to vacant. benefices, 
and let the forms of confirmation become a reality, under proper 
regulations ; and we think that all parties, except the Minister of 
the day, would be satisfied. The danger of popular elections 
would be avoided; the right of the Crown would be preserved, 
and the Church would be in perfect security. We feel assured 
that the claims of the Church for proper securities of some hind 
cannot be long or effectually resisted. We are of opinion that 
no measure which would not «holly exclude the ministry of the 
day would be fully sufficient: but we trust that any measure 
presenting a real check on the ministerial prerogative, would be 
supported, 

It is high time for churchmen to open their eyes to the progress 
of events. ‘The whole course of State policy in ecclesiastical 
matters has changed within the last century and a half. The 
effects of this change, however, have only — developed 
themselves. Still retaining the vast body of the population—still 
retaining the energies which persecution in the Great Rebellion, 
and subsequent perils, and a succession of illustrious bishops had | 
ay within her, the English Church long retained some ar 
influence, even after Government had changed its ecclesiastical a 
views, Popery lay crushed beneath penal laws, as a dangerous 
faction, opposed to the Protestant succession of the throne. But 
in time Popery and Sectarianism gained political influence, by dint 
of agitation, and the aid of political partisans, who raised them- 
selves to power by their advocacy of pretended popular rights. 
The French Revolution, operating, in its principles, on the enor- 
mous multitudes of our manufacturing population, left without 
any effectual provision for their spiritual welfare, raised a mass of 
radicalism and infidelity, which, combined with the revived powers 
of popery, and the active energies of dissent, have totally changed 
the face of things. The mob who in 1791 burnt Dr. Priestley’s 
chapel, and assailed the friends of the French Revolution, have 


now become Chartist, Radical, and Socialist. a 
And now, for a long series of years, government after govern- — | 
ment has been engaged in breaking down all the restraints by | 


which the legislation of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries . iJ 
sought to discourage separation from the National Church. | The 8 
whole system of successive governments ought to be to the mem- 8 
bers of the Church a convincing proof of the fundamental change > a 
which has taken place in the views of the State in England. The , 
Church is still recognized nominally, and by the forms of the a 
constitution, as the National Church—the Jhureh to which the . 
State is more particularly allied—which it prefers in some sort to 
other religious communions; but the spirit of these forms \4s 
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extinet; the Legislature shuns every act by which it might testify 
its adhesion to the Church or its interests. It is content to let 
certain forms and privileges remain for the present. It does not 
seek to confiscate Church property, or to expel bishops from 
Parliament ; but it will not take a single step in favour of the 
Church, unless equivalent concessions are made to the enemies 
of the Church. They would fain endow Romanism, if it could be 
induced to accept the bribe. quality of all religious communions 
in the eye of the law, is the doctrine which has been, year after year, 
advocated in Parliament. The repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts, the emancipation and endowment of Romanism, the ad- 
mission of Jews, the thousand other acts and proceedings at 
home and abroad, in the colonies and in Ireland, ought to bring 
conviction at length to the most prejudiced mind that the State 
in England has totally changed its views with regard to the 
Church; that there is no political principle which now leads it to 
uphold the National Church. Mr. Birks has referred to this 
state of things in the excellent pamphlet on the admission of 
Jews into Parliament, which we have placed at the head of our 
remarks :— 

“A further reason for the removal of Jewish disabilities has been 
shown from the course and tenor of recent legislation. Its whole 
tendency, it is said, has been in one direction; to remove all civil 
distinctions, founded on the difference of religious creeds and opinions. 

. ++ [tis true indeed, and may be owned without scruple, that the 
changes of the last twenty years have been such as the objection 
implies. The fact is plain, but the inference which has been drawn 
from it is utterly groundless. .... The principle which advocates the 
admission of Jews into Parliament, because it agrees with the course of 
previous legislation, would have equally justified the crucifixion of our 
blessed Lord. .... Our nation, like Balaam, may be suffered for a 
time to walk in the way of its own choice, while its statesmen echo 
boldly the scornful question of Pilate, and worldly wealth is nationally 
coveted and followed, at the sacrifice of truth and righteousness. 
But those who can read the signs of the times will only tremble at the 
dangerous permission.” 


These are the words of truth and soberness, but they fall on 
ears that will not hear. The “god of this world” has blinded 
the English State. To the State the Church is no longer, except 
in antique and obsolete forms and phrases, the National—the 
true—the Church of England. It is merely a sect amongst 
others—a sect possessed of temporal advantages which others 
cannot boast,—a sect which is, through its heads, under the 
sway of the Minister, and which affords him some of his best 
patronage. In this point of view, its existence is convenient to 
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the State; otherwise, the State would not care if the Church 
were to pass away from the face of the earth ! " 

We are speaking of the State in its collective capacity, as 
guided by a certain policy and principle. Srarrsmen there 
may be and are, who from time to time endeavour to persuade 
themselves and others that this or that specific act of State 

licy, in reference to religious questions, is founded on some 

hristian or philanthropic motive,—who always ridicule the 
notion of any injury being intended to the Church, And they 
are right. They are not actually hostile to her; they are simpl 
indifferent, as politicians. But we must be permitted to loo 
somewhat beyond these specific acts, or the individuals who take 
part in them, and connect the system which is really workin 
in them, and in which every statesman is soonet or later involved. 
Look at our rising statesmen,—even men who set out in life with 
high notions of the duty of the State to protect and befriend the 
Church above all others,—have not all these men in suctession 
been absorbed into the opposite system? Has not Mr. Gladstone 
been obliged at length openly to avow that his early views are 
impracticable? The truth is, that no statesman in these days 
can uphold the principles of Church and State, which the Church 
would fain see recognized. To do so would be a manifest disqua- 
lification for office. The whole system is vitally and funda- 
mentally changed. 

It may be that the reader will not have gone along with us 
in every expression which we have employed, but we do think it 
impossible that any man of sober mind and of sufficient informa- 
tion, of whatever party he may be, can fail to admit the sub- 
stantial truth of what has been stated. 

Now, then, let us calmly and soberly survey our position. 
The State, such as we have described it, holds by the forms of 
the constitution a power of the most comprehensive and strin- 
gent character over all that relates to the Church. _ In its police 
avowedly indifferent in the questions between the Church and all 
the sects which have separated from it—avowedly and on prin- 
ciple indifferent whether the sects make converts from the Church, 
or the Church makes converts from the seets—~avowedly willing 
to place all sects and communions on a level with the Church— 
thus, utterly indifferent to religious creeds, the State nominates 
the bishops of the Chureh,—nominates large masses of her 
clergy,—legislates for the Church in all her concerns, both tem- 
poral and spiritual,—and extinguishes all power of spontaneous 
legislative action and reform in the Church. The Church alone, 
of all religious communities in England, is absolutely subject to 
the State; and to a State which avows its indifference, as @ State, 
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in.all, religious, questions! And amidst, this state of things 
we have remained passive, Our watchmen have not. awakened 
to the real state of things, but have been soothed by the silvery 

rofessions of ministers of state. The very patronage of the 
Hhurch is employed to keep her in silence and in submission, 
The ascendancy which it gives to ministers enables them to check 
and restrain her efforts for freedom. The power of the State 
is employed to extinguish her s nods, and thus cause the very 
notion of united action in God’s cause to die away. Without 
any spiritual legislature competent to decide controversies as 
they rise, or to promote improvements and uniformity in practice, 
the Church becomes the prey of parties and divisions which 
divert her attention from questions affecting her existence as 
a Church, and leave her helplessly in the hands of the Minister, 
Meanwhile blow after blow Somat upon her defences ; breach 
after breach is effected; her position daily becomes more con- 
tracted ; but still she remains passive ; for even within her ranks 
are found those who tell her still to lean upon the Government, 
and cling fast to it unto the end. We have been kept passive 
by such means, and yet each day ought to have shown us the 
hollowness-of such advice, or its deep error, in applying obsolete 
maxims to present dangers. We have not known whither to 
turn for aid. Our professed political defenders have deserted us 
one by one. Their voices, once raised in our defence, gradually 
sank into feeble whispers ; and then they sided with the hostile 
cause. The spoilers, deeming their prey nearly exhausted, are 
arene around the Church. The State, her ancient protector, 
and still her master, stands ready to deliver her into their hands, 
when they have gained power to demand her sacrifice. 

That time may still be far off. The Church has yet remaining 
gigantic strength and power, when fairly roused; and therefore 
all her assailants are gradual in their advances, and look to gain- 
ing their end by a process of exhaustion rather than by open 
attacks, Some few years ago they ventured too far in proposing the 
abolition of Church-rates ; but for once they found that they had 
miscalculated the strength of the Church: they found a united 
and an indignant Kpiscopate; and they found the whole population, 
laity and all, rallying around their Church. The rate-payers would 
not take the bribe that was offered them. From that moment 
governments, and the opponents of the Church, have forborne 
iy aay which were likely to end in defeat. 

ow then let us take another view of the position of the 
Church. Suppose that the Church, which has been so long a 
passive instrument in the hands of the State, seeing herself, we 
will not say enslaved, but dependent on a State utterly ecare- 
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less of her welfare, and on the will of political parties; suppose, 
we say, this body, now in bondage, by some means or in ‘sone 
way, to become active in the pursuit of those capacities of self- 
control and self-legislation, which she formerly possessed’;  sup- 
her to seek for securities—definite, clear, bond fide secu- 
rities, for the appointment ‘of bishops truly worthy of their office 
—what would be the feeling and position of the parties by whom 
she is opposed, and of the State? | 
In the first place, she would be encountered with resistance b 
the State—i. e. by the Minister of the day and his party, includ- ‘ 
ing a certain number of bishops—probably also by other political is 
rties. In this opposition, the Government would, we presume, Te 
backed and supported by many of those classes and denomina- 
tions of religionists who are opposed to the Church, and by all if 
those who have no religion at all. The Minister would try to a. 
raise some cry for the purpose of intimidating weak men. The  & 
reason of this opposition would be, first, the jealousy and reluc- 
tance of the Minister and of political parties, at any interference 
with the patronage, and consequently political power, which they 
ss in connexion with the Church; secondly, the jealousy 
which the temporal Government always feels at any interference 
with power of any kind that has once become centralized under : 
the State; and, thirdly, the apprehension of the sects, that if the ae e 
Church were at liberty to act for herself, she would become too ._ 
strong for them all, and would recover the ground she has lost. 
For these and other reasons any movement of the Church of 
England to resume the spiritual liberties which she formerly pos- 
sessed, would be likely to be viewed with disapprobation, both by 
the Government and by a motley array of its supporters. 
_ As far as the State is concerned, we suppose that any reform 
in the present system would render it even more indifferent to 
the Church than it now is; and that such indifference and its 
possible results might be employed to detach timid men from the 
cause of the Church, and induce them to leave things as they are. 
But in reply to all such anticipations, or any other which may 
be founded on mere temporal considerations, we must say, that we 
cannot consent to accept any impediments or difficulties founded 
on such considerations, as any objections against the discharge 
of duty to God and His Church. No Christian can have any 
doubt that it is the duty of the Church to seek in the first place 
the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and, if necessary, to 
seek it at the hazard of being deprived of all her earthly posses- 
sions. In these days, the only strength of the Church lies in this 
spirit of simple devotion to dea most sacred duty. The Church 
has no earthly friends: she has put her trust in the “ children of 
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men,” and they have failed one by one. She must look in future 
more singly to the solemn responsibilities entailed by her exist- 
ence as a Christian society, leaving her temporal fortunes to the 
care of her Heavenly Protector and Spiritual Head. 

But there are sotne considerations as regards the supposed 
dangers, which are perhaps not undeserving of consideration. If 
the Church were strong enough to establish her constitutional liber- 
ties in opposition to the will of statesmen, political parties, and 
her opponents, would she not also be strong enough to protect 
her temporalities? If she could do the one, we think that she 
would be far more able to defend her temporal position than she 
now is. Once free the Church from her present trammels to 
successive ministries, and she would recover a united Episcopate. 
She would become an object of respect and even of fear, instead 
of being an object of contempt. She would hold her natural and 
rightful position in the country as by far the most numerous and 
enter community of professing Christians within it ; she would 

ave advocates in Parliament ; and if assailed; she might be able 
to beat back the attempt so effectually as to teach her opponents 
moderation for the future equal to her own. 

Supposing therefore the Church to have actually carried against 
ministers the recovery of her Christian and constitutional rights, 
there would not be, in our opinion, much danger of her losing her 
temporalities, excepting, of course, in the case of a revolution, in 
which she would suffer with all holders of property. In the ordi- 
nary course of events, we think that her temporal prospects would 
be improved; for as matters are now proceeding, the day must 
come when her temporalities will be invaded, and when she will 
be without power of resistance. 

Such anticipations will probably be treated as absurd by mere 
politicians. They will ask triumphantly, “ Who is seeking the 
confiseation of Church property in England?” These sage and 
honest advisers of the Church would argue, that because there is 
no present ery for the overthrow of the Church, there will be 
none hereafter! Churchmen will not, we hope, be deceived by the 
hollow assuranees of statesmen. They ought not to forget the 
unceasing effort of all sects in the empire, backed by the revolu- 
tionary faction, and by every successive government, to establish 
the principle of religious equality. That principle is every year 
more and more distinctly recognized by the Legislature. At the 
same time, the Legislature asserts its claim and its right to dis- 
es of Church property according to its own judgment. Par- 

iament has already struck off twenty-five per cent. from the Church 
property in Ireland, and given it to the landlords. It has, by its 
subsequent legislation, taken almost all of the remaining seventy- 
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five per cent. to support the poor. It has extinguished the Chuteh- 
rates in Ireland, and confiscated the property of ten bishopries to 
make up the deficiency. The literary —. of that Liberalism 
which has gained permanent ascendancy, declare that “ it is pue- 
rile to expect that the Roman Catholic body of Ireland will ever 
permanently acquiesce in seeing the entire ecclesiastical endowment 
appropriated exclusively to a small minority of the population, while 
the Church of the large majority is wholly unendowed*.” The 
measures of the Legislature have left little for the spoiler to 
take. 

There are some persons who would bid us look with indiffer- 
ence at the destruction of the Irish Church. “ The case of Ire- 
land,” they would say, “‘is peculiar; it affords no precedent for 
Pngland.” They are greatly mistaken in such views, as they may 
find hereafter to their cost. If by any conjuncture of events a 

rliament were returned, which was desirous of interfermg in 
a hostile spirit with the endowments of the Church here, what 
has been doiie, and may be done in Ireland, will be unscrupulously 
quoted by Government and by the other enemies of the Church, 
as having established the principle of interfererice with the pro- 
perty of an “ established” Church, or, rather; the right of dispos- 
ing of “national” property in the manner which the State deems 
most advisable. .If there shotild ever be the #i// in Parliathent 
to interfere with English Church property in a hostile spirit, there 
will be precedents and principles to support their proceeding in 
the case of the “ Established Church” in Ireland. one 

We may be mistaken in our view, but it does seem to us that 
it were more wise in the Church not to await the day when her | 
enemies may have gained irresistible strength, and when Govern- if 
ment will betray her into their hands; but to bestir herself ” 
at once to meet the dangers before her, by cautious and judi- 
cious organization and action. To depend any longer on the 
State’s support, would be mere dreaming. We do not, we again 8 
remind our readers, live in the seventeenth century. We must , a 
now look only to God, and to ourselves: the State has betrayed ‘7 
us, and is ready to sell us: Care should be taken to divest the 


movement as much as possible of points on whieh its enemies _ 
might fix for the purpose of exciting popular clamour or angry # 
passions. Partizanship of every kind should be as far as possible n 
avoided, demands should be conceived in a tone of moderation, 


though firmness, on grounds of justice and Christian truth, on 
principles which the simplest could understand and feel, and in 
which almost all the members of the Church will join. Sedulous 
care should be taken, to guard against the notion of the assump- 
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tion of; spiritual power with any view to deprive the laity of their 
Christian liberties. On them especially, in. ald: classes of society, 
the success of the cause of the Church must very greatly depend ; 
without their zealous support, no progress can be made; and as 
doubts have been widely spread amongst them of the meaning 
and intentions of the clergy, as if the object were to establish a 
system of ‘ priestcraft” and dominion over their consciences, we 
think that Christian policy would suggest a mode of proceeding 
which would put an end to any such suspicion, by associating the 
laity, under * and right restrictions, with the clergy in the legis- 
lature of the Church, and in its local tribunals of discipline. In 
fact there is nothing alien to the practice of the Church in such 
union of lay and clerical members in synods. Almost all the 
synods of Europe, from the seventh to the eleventh century, were 
of this mixed character, at once Parliaments and Church synods, 
It is traceable in our own Anglo-Saxon history. It has been 
adopted in America; and to our mind it seems necessary in the 
peculiar circumstances of the Church of England, with reference 
to the independence of the national character, and the suspicions 
which have been assiduously instilled into the popular mind. A 
Church legislature fairly representing the laity as well as the 
clergy, would, in our opinion, possess tenfold influence over one 
composed of clergy alone. It would be looked to by all the mem- 
bers’ of the Church as their ecclesiastical representation, as the 
House of Commons is looked to by the nation at large as its 
political representation. 

The plain and straightforward avowal of such perfectly fair, 
just, and reasonable objects, as removing the discussion and deter- 
mination of our doctrine, discipline, and worship, from a parlia- 
ment including ‘* Jews, Turks, Infidels, and Heretics,” to some 
body consisting of churchmen only, and fairly representing the 
Church—the acquisition of really efficient securities for the ap- 
pointment of bishops worthy in all respects of their office, and 
oo to carry out its spiritual duties with power and effect— 
the multiplication of a laborious, working Episcopate, and of the 
clergy in populous places—these and such as these are objects so 
reasonable, so incapable of affording just grounds of offence to any 
sincere member of the Church, that we cannot think there would 
be danger in advocating them, if the advocacy were temperate, 
firm, and free from all appearance of party spirit. Let any such 
movement be conducted with prudence and perseverance, and it 
will continually gain adherents who are at first afraid to join it. 

The late controversy on the appointment of Dr. Hampden to 
the Episcopal see of Hereford, has been the means of awaken- 
ing public attention to the real position of the Church in connexion 
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with the State. The opposition to that appointment: has: been 
throughout. eonducted with a temper, moderation, and ‘substan- 
tial success, which exceeded all expectation. We cannot ofcourse 
= what will be the results upon the mind of the Church at 
large. But we should think that there are many persons who will 
be able to look somewhat beyond this particular case—who will 
look on Dr. Hampden’s theories, or Lord John Russell's con- 
duct, as of little moment in comparison with the greater and more 
momentous questions involved in them. Some, who have been 
excited by what seemed to them a positive outrage, may be dis- 
posed to look on it as an exceptional case, ¢and to relapse into 
their usual passive dissatisfaction ; but there will be, we presume, 
others, who will turn their thoughts to examine and to reform 
the whole system with which such acts are connected. 

- Be this as it may, however, we again express our solemn con- 
viction, that unless the Church becomes organized and active in 
pursuit of her great practical objects, such as Church-extension, 
an increase in the Episcopate, and the restoration of a national 
synod—and unless in so doing she act independently of the State, 
not in opposition to it, but with a distinct object of enuencing the 
State, just as all other religious bodies in the country influence 
it; unless the Church pursues her way steadily to this object, 
without regarding the promises of statesmen, the timidity and 
apathy of some of her own members, or even the tacit ye 
bation of some of her rulers under State influence, she will be 
compelled ultimately to relinquish the whole of her temporalities 
to the State. 

Thirty years ago this language and these anticipations might 
have been deemed extravagant; but can they be called so now! 
Is it nothing that the State has distinctly taught the doctrine 
that, as a State, it holds out equal encouragement to all religions £ 
Why does it admit persons of all religions amongst its members ? 
Why does it provide for Jewish, Dissenting, Romish, members of 
Parliament, and ministers of the Crown? why does it thus identify 
the Crown itself with indifference to all religion? If the ministers 
of the Crown, by whom alone the royal prerogative is ewercised, may 
be openly and by legal enactment, Jews, or Dissenters, or 
Romanists, what principle is there on which to maintain the re- 
striction on the religion of the sovereign? Mark the composition 
of the House of Commons ; and the political influence in nglish 
and Scotch boroughs, and in Ireland, gained by the enemies of the 
Church as an establishment within fifteen years. Mark the regular 
organization of all the opponents of the Church, and the: perfect 
harmony with which they hang together (however different: their 
views may be on other points) for carrying measures adverse to 
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the Church; opposing her wishes, and breaking dowa her defences. 
Mark the uniform success which attends their efforts ; and the uni- 
form neglect experienced by the Church. On one side, the tide is 
always advancing; on the other, always receding. The one cause 
is always gaining ; the other is losing its place inch by inch. We 
have seen much lost; we daily see more departing; we cannot 
tell the hour when the whole will be snatched from us. Religious 
equality demands it; and the principles of the State are so utterly 
and hopelessly gone, that no minister could any longer, on 
grounds of expediency, defend the Church. Let us not be lured 
into destruction bythe language of such advisers as Sir Robert 
Peel, who would fain convince us, that after all that has happened, 
we are ‘stronger than ever.” Our strength, such as it 1s, does 
not consist in sitting still, depending on the protection of the 
ministers of the day, and waiting to be sold piecemeal; we have 
strength, weak as we are from-divisions, caused by the intermis- 
sion of synods, and by Government influence over some of our 
bishops and clergy; still we have strength—the strength of the 
most sacred cause of truth—the strength of duty—the strength, 
we believe, of the Divine protection which has not left us; though 


earthly rulers and their partizans have long forsaken our cause. 


But it behoves us to use that strength while we may; for the 
decisive conflict is drawing on. 

We address ourselves to those who are faithfully and sincerely 
devoted to the great truths which the Church of England en- 
shrines; those who are detached from the influence of the 
temporal government, and who can, in simple sincerity, look to 
the welfare and the preservation of the Church as the chosen 
instrument of God’s grace for the welfare of this kingdom. We 
address ourselves only to those, with whom the safety of the 
Church is, next to their own salvation, the central point of their 
wishes, and their hopes, and their fears. We ask of them to 
look soberly and calmly upon the real, actual state of things. 
What prospect has the Church before her? Is she gaining the 
kind of power which will enable her, in the Legislature, to main- 
tain permanently her present position! Has not her position been 
gradually changing? Has she not to look for a rival hierarchy, 
usurping English titles, evidently expecting more than protection 
from the State,—a hierarchy which, ere long, will be admitted 
into high places with its rival titles and dignities? Has she not 
narrowly escaped the prospect of a papal nuncio residing per- 
manently at the English court, and urging the interests of his 
communion, by playing on the fears of government through Irish 
Romanism! And what is the meaning of all this, and of the 
innumerable measures, actions, concessions, in favour of the 
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Chureh’s enemies? Churchmen ! all this has a mighty meaning, 
The tendency of the whole is to the destruction of your Church’ 
Statesmen would, in various cases, shrink from such a consumma- 
tion. They do not, themselves, see whither their movements 
are tending: they have no hostility to the Church: it is. an 
engine of State, which they would rather preserve, But, never- 
theless, they are steadily advancing in that current of progress 
which carries our destruction along with it. They are engaged . 
with the passing struggles of party; and either cannot, or will 
not, see the certain tendency of the whole. 

We have to deal with a Government which holds powers over 
the Church in ways which are not easily discernible. 
- When we learnt the lamented death of the late Archbi of 
Canterbury, we ventured to form a conjecture as to the hind 
of appointment which ministers would be likely to make, in 
consequence of this vacancy. .We said to ourselves, ‘* The 
Government is manifestly embarrassed and alarmed to the greatest 
degree by the recent proceedings in the case of Dr. Hampden. 
It dreads the commencement of a movement for the purpose of 
removing from the Ministry the appointment to bishoprics: it 
knows that disgust at the system of appointing bishops, and the 
odiously secular motives which always prevail in it, have long 
been general, not merely amongst those whom it considers to be 
‘ Tractarians,’ but amongst large bodies of the clergy and laity, 
most opposed to those views: it has seen, with terror, a real 
union between men of very different yiews in the Hampden 
controversy: i¢ will therefore endeavour ta dissolve this wnion,— 
so threatening to its power,—by appointing to the Episcopal see, 
which will be vacated by the promotion of one of the most 
subservient Whig bishops,—a prelate, whose ap ointment will 
be so acceptable to the Evangelical section of the Church, as to be 
calculated to detach them from any movement which may be made 
m restoration of the Church's rights.” 

Matters have not happened exactly as we anticipated; for the 

imacy has been filled up on this view, and not the vacant 
Episcopal see. We sincerely respect the excellent prelate who 
has been appointed ; and, as far as his appointment is concerned, 
we have reason to congratulate ourselyes, when we look on others 
who might have held that seat ; but we cannot, for all this, help 
seeing clearly the ministerial craftiness which has dictated that 

pointment. Dr. Sumner might have remained at Chester for 

remainder of his days, had not the legal proceedings in the 

case of Dr. Hampden taken place. ' 

The minister has appointed Dr. Sumner, in hopes of preventing 
a general moyement of the Church against the corrupt system of 
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ministerial. patronage. The appointment of Dr. Hampden, and 
the Stricken expressed by the premier for Tillotson, Arnold, 
and Archdeacon Hare, is a sufficient proof, that Dr. Sumner's 
appointment has not arisen from any concurrence with. his 
theological views ; that it is simply a stroke of State policy. We 
cannot think so meanly of the sense of religious men, (of what- 
ever school they may be,) as to suppose that they can be deceived 
by any such appointment as this into the belief that the 
minister of the present day has any higher notions and views in 
exercising the patronage of the Crown than his predecessors have 
had. The very ministry which makes Dr. Sumner archbishop, 
opens the Legislature to the Jews; has no objection to see 
Mahommedans and Brahmins legislating for the Church of 
England; opens communications with the pope; is anxious that 
the Legislature should recognize him as “ sovereign pontiff ;” 
wishes for the residence of a papal nuncio or legate at the court 
of St. James’s; is most desirous of being allowed to establish 
and endow popery in Ireland, and to govern Ireland through the 
Romish priesthood ; recognizes popish prelates as “lords arch- 
bishops and bishops ;” aids and supports popery in the colonies ; 
employs all its patronage for the purpose of exterminating Scrip- 
tural education in Ireland; aids and abets in the removal of all 
legal penalties, restrictions, or discouragements to the progress 
of Romanism in England; is willing to aid Romish schools in 
England ; permits the appointment of a Romish hierarchy usurp- 
ing English titles ; and, in fine, is leagued with those parties, 
whether political or religious, whose main object is the destruction 
of the * Established Church.” 

We presume, then, that it is sufficiently evident that no partiality 
for Dr. Sumner’s theological opinions led to his appointment to the 
See of Canterbury. The mode in which the See of Chester has 
been filled up confirms this view. The minister has, in this 
instance, been careful to nominate a bishop of whom the world 
has never heard, except as a head of a House at Cambridge. If 
the object was to make an appointment which was likely to create 
no disturbance, that object been attained; and the minister 
at least, if not the Church, will in this instance have profited by 
experience. But still the worldly system and principle of states- 
men remain unchanged. 

We say, then, that the Church would be most criminally indif- 
ferent to the sacred cause intrusted to her, if she were any longer to 
* _ her trust in princes.” In trusting statesmen, she trusts her- 
self to persons influenced by all the uncertain and changeable demo- 
cratical feeling of the country—to persons who, as regards their 
general policy, have no liberty of action themselves. To trust in the 
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‘Grown is still more delusive: What powers does the Orowit tH 


now The Crown is irresponsible and powerless in itself; ‘its 
-powers have fallen entirely into the hands of responsible nimistérs. 
io to read, as we continually do, of the anxiety 
of statesmen to preserve the prerogative of the Crown! These 

tlemen are very earnest that the Crown shall retain without 
diminution the power of appointing bishops—that the Crown's 
rights shall not be interfered with—that the Crown shall be 
absolute and unrestricted by the laws of God or man in making 
Episcopal appointments—that the Crown shall be at liberty to 
enter into whatever relations it pleases with the See of Rome ! 
If there be any attempt to secure the appointment of good and 
holy men as bishops, it is an interference with the Crown's prero- 
tive! The Crown should be considered incapable of appointing 
d bishops. It is quite unloyal to imagine such a possibility ! 
When we remember that by the English constitution, the 
Ministers are responsible for all exercise of the royal prerogative, 
and that they are liable to impeachment for abuse and wrong 
exercise of that prerogative—it is plain that the whole outery 
which is made by statesmen on the subject of preserving the royal 
prerogative is, simply, in so many words, a struggle to maintain 
their own patronage and powers. The sophistry is so miserable, 
that every one can see through it; and not all the oracular 
sayings of statesmen or field-marshals on this subject, can long 
prevent the truth from being seen and understood. For ourselves 
we are disgusted at the perpetual talk of statesmen of all parties 
about “the royal prerogative ;” seeing that their whole language 
on the subject is founded on fallacies and delusions of the most 
palpable kind. We have no fancy to see the Minister of the day 
maintain or enlarge his own power under pretence of respect for 
the Sovereign, whom he at the same time leaves without power, and 
recognizes as little more than the registrar of his acts. 
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1.—1l. The Wood Spirit. A Romance. In 2vols. London: 
Boones. 

2. My Life. A Poem. Newby. 

3. Chartist Lyrics. By Jones. MeGowan, Great 
W indmill-street. 

4. Lord Lindsay. A Poem. By Vinnest Jones, Esq., Bar- 


rister-at-Law. 


Aut our readers have, no doubt, heard of Chartism ; and this 
subject, ever a serious one, is replete with more solemn interest, 
now that Democracy is enthroned triumphant in a neighbouring 
land, and threatens all the monarchies of Europe. It is a sad, 
but certain truth, that vast masses of our labouring population, 
some hundreds of thousands in number, are banded together in 
an association, which professes, for the moment, only to seek for 
Universal Suffrage, and the centralization of all power in the 
working classes ; but which at the same time demonstrates, through 
all its organs, its impatient eagerness to overthrow every institu- 
tion of our country, and create an absolutely despotic democracy 
on the ruins of individual freedom and imperial greatness. 

We cannot for a moment disguise or withhold our opinion, that 
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no man or men should be entrusted with absolute power ; and that 
it is equally dangerous to place this in an individual, as in the 
despotism of Russia, or in the one majority of the mass, as in the 
United States. Liberty, true liberty, and the division of power, 
we regard as synonymous terms. Our existing constitution 
secures this division. Public opinion is virtually omnipotent in 
this country, but its expression is controlled by various highly- 
important barriers from all national precipitationsor other excesses. 
‘he working classes or masses have vast power, being directly 
represented by public meetings, the right of petition, the show of 
hands at nomination, the press, &e.; indirectly, they are further 
represented by Crown, Lords, and Commons. The middle classes 
are directly represented by the Commons ; and the higher classes, 
or aristocragy, by the Lords ; the Crown, as the executive, acts for 
and represents all. Here we have an equilibrium of power, 
which can never indeed be perfectly maintained, as momentarily 
Crown, Lords, Commons, or people mst preponderate in the scale. 
The observation of this fact has led M. de Lamartine, now at the 
head of the Republican movement in France, to deny the possible 
existence of any so-called balance of power; but his remarks on 
this subject are childish in the extreme, he having altogether 
failed to observe, that although aristocracy and democracy cannot 
preponderate at once, the first may be in the ascendancy to-day 
and the second to-mdrrow. 

But in this projected critical sketch it must not be our task to 
examine the influences for good and evil of various systems of 
government. We cmtent ourselves with asserting the infinite 
superiority, in every point of view, of a division of power, such as 
is realized in the British constitution, to an absolute democracy, 
which is fatal to individual freedom ; and pass to the consideration 
of the very remarkable democratic and chartist orator and poet, the 
titles of some of whose productions we have placed at the head of 
these remarks. Ernest Jones is now, after Fergus O’Connor, the 
most popular man in the Chartist movement ; he is by far the most 
brilliant democratic orator this country has ever known, and he is 
further recognized as the Chartist laureate; the author of ‘ The 
Purgatory of Suicides,” whom some of our readers may remember, 
having been almost unanimously dethroned to make room for this 
hewmonarch, Our readers will probably be surprised to hear that 
in his own peculiar line Mr. Ernest Jones is positively a true poet ; 
a certain artistic finish, which might be little looked for, distin- 
guishes even his most rabid strains, and the wild imagination 
displayed in them is only equal to their destructive ‘ee We 
can conceive such strains working an infinity of mischief amongst 
our labouring fellow-countrymen ; and we have no doubt that the 
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poet, who is, we understand, both a gentleman and a barrister, 
despite his democratic frenzy, would receive this acknowledgment 
on our part as the highest compliment we could possibly pay 
him. His first publication was a romance, entitled * The Wood 
Spirit ;” replete with the fire of genius, but partially indistinet 
and misty, both in conception and execution. This was followed 
by the first part of a poem, entitled ‘* My Life,” first published 
anonymously, but since acknowledged, purporting to be an 
account given by an aristocrat of his life-long experience within 
his conventional circles. Some of the satire introduced in this was 
powerful; but we were especially struck by the pathetic beauty of 
some passages, which appeared to proclaim that the author had 
something higher than mob-worship in his soul. In saying this, 
we mean not to affirm that the people are not capable indivi- 
dually of the noblest sacrifices ; nevertheless, the adulation 
tendered to the working classes by each and all of their self- 
constituted Chartist leaders, must be revolting to every lover of 
independence and hater of servile idolatry. 

Mr. Jones’s last poem, entitled ‘ Lord Lindsay,” appears, 
strange to say, almost aristocratic in its tendencies. The hero is 
a nobleman of an ancient line, and no little stress is laid on his 
resolve to maintain his ancestral dignity. Owing to a want of 
due confidence in his fellows, his cause, and himself, Lindsay fails 
in life, despite of glorious opportunities of the attainment of hap- 
piness and glory, and dies in doubt, and almost inshame. There 
is nothing democratic here ; and though there is great power, vivid 
and picturesque imagery, mature thought, and lofty purpose, we 
‘annot linger on the contemplation of this remarkable poem, 
being anxious to pass to the consideration of those democratic 
lays, which are, after all, most characteristic of this author's 
aims and powers, and of more pressing import at the present 
moment, from the alarming aspect of the political world. We 
would beseech our readers to awaken to the urgency of the hour's 
demands, and work upon the labouring classes, the masses of this 
empire, by every means within their power, teaching them to 
prefer the true individual freedom they at present enjoy, which 
could not be enhanced by any political change whatever, to that 
democratic despotism, which must almost inevitably terminate in 
the elevation of some one individual, by the voices of the many, 
to absolute supremacy. 

We do not say that the people should be told it would be 
unconstitutional or impracticable to extend the suffrage at some 
period ; but they certainly should be made to feel that the pos- 
session of the suffrage is in no way essential to the enjoyment of 
liberty, or even of a due degree of power. We haye now nearly 
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a million electors, out of six millions of operatives, who might 
be qualified under universal suffrage. T’rance, out of nearly ten 
millions, had about two hundred thousand; so that the cases 
of the two countries were in no degree parallel. The five millions 
in our country, who are not directly represented, may and do 
exercise a vast influence on public opinion, and consequently on 
the Legislature ; nay, we are prepared to affirm, that no war could 
be carried on for any length of time to which they were, as a body, 
opposed. The last great war, as is well known, was find 
popular, and therefore was it so long continued, and ultimately so 
triumphant. Again, the Ten Hours’ Bill was carried, entirely 
owing to the expression of opinion of this class ; and were they to 
unite against the Poor Law in the same way, it is highly probable 
that that act would not long disgrace a Christian Legislature. 
The power of the working classes then is virtually great without 
the suffrage; with the suffrage it would be absolute, and the 
single despotism of one majority would be substituted for the 
action and counteraction of democracy, aristocracy, and royalty, 
all influenced and ultimately controlled by so-called public opinion. 

But to the Chartist Lays. We will cite one, or at least the 
larger part of one, as a sample of the spirit unfortunately preva- 
lent amongst our masses. It is entitled “* Our Warning.” 


“ Ye lords of golden argosies, 
And prelate, prince, and peer! 
And members all of parliament 
In rich St. Stephen’s,—hear / 


“We are gathering up through England, 
All the bravest and the best, 
From the heather-hills of Scotland 
To the green Isle of the West ; 


“From the corn-field and the factory, 
To the coal-belt’s hollow zone ; 
From the cellars of the city 
To the mountain’s quarried stone. 


“ And, if ye mean it truly, 
The storm may yet be laid, 
And we will aid you duly, 
As brothers brothers aid ; 


** But if ye falsely play us, 

And if ye but possess 
The poor daring, to betray us, 
Not the courage to redress: 
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‘Then your armies shall be scatter’d 
If at us their steel be thrust, 
And your fortresses be batter'd 
Like atoms into dust! 


“ And the anger of the nation 
Across the land shall sneep, 
Like a mighty devastation 
Of the winds upon the deep.” 


We shall not extract more. This is amply sufficient to call 
attention to a movement of a most dangerous order, and toa 
democratic orator and poet, of whom we may be destined to hear 
far more than we should wish, at a future day, unless we also 
buckle on our armour, and appeal to the people’s nobler sympa- 
thies and better reason. The social battle may yet be won; but 
it must be fought, and speedily. The people must be taught to 
love our Chureh and State; or dread, indeed, will be the conse- 
quences. In the approaching war of nations, though England 
may strive to stand aside, she will be constrained, and that 
robably very soon, to take an active part. It is her destiny and 
Tair. whilst promoting constitutional liberty, to struggle against 
democratic despotism; but to do this with any hope of success, 
she must have a loval and loving people at home. The English 
people are naturally conservative, naturally reverential, naturally 
iil in their impulses, but left to themselves, or rather aban- 
doned to the teachings of eloquent and ardent democrats, (with 
whom, be it observed, the Romish priesthood almost invariably 
co-operate !) the eventual result can only be a rebellion and a 
war! ‘The Church responsible. To the clergy we 
look for suecour in the hour of need. The people may yet be 
won! 


1.—Hactrrxus: Sundry of my Lyrics Hitherto. By Martin F. 
Turren, author of * Procerbial Philosophy,” “ The Crock of 
(fold London: Hatehards. 

Tur character of a nation should and must be reflected in its 

poetry. The gloom, and spleen, and discontent, which exercise, 

unhappily, too wide an influence over the minds of our country- 
men, have found their poetie expression in the works of Byron, 

Where, sublimated and idealized in semblance, they are almost the 

only genuine sources of inspiration. On the other hand, that 

cheerful content, that practical wisdom, that genial love and rever- 

ence for the good and beautiful, to which our real greatness as a 

nation must be attributed, has found its literary realization or 

embodiment, primarily and mainly, in the immortal Shakspeare ; 
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whose world-dramas, as they have been not inaptly designed, are 
no less wonderful for their power, than for their moral, and indi- 
rectly religious, healthfulness. In the present century Southey 
has been the chief poetical representative of the more healthful 
and genial attributes of the Anglo-Saxon race; though Scott 
may perhaps also claim, in his degree, to share this glory with 
him. 

The principal work of Martin Farquhar Tupper, ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy,” is instinct with this spirit of genial hopeful love ; 
and to this mainly should be attributed the vast amount of sym- 
pathetic admiration it has attracted, not only in this country, but 
also in the United States ; where, through many shades of national 
peculiarity, not especially amiable in our eyes, still beams forth 
the star of Anglo-Saxon buoyant life. ‘* Proverbial Philosophy” 
has, indeed, much poetic beauty; we were about to say, indepen- 
dent of this healthful spirit ; but we feel the expression would not 
be justifiable, so inextricably interwoven are the twain. Farquhar 
Tupper is not only a most genial representative of that happy 
freshness of heart and soul, which earned for our country the ap- 
pellation of merry Mngland” in the olden days; but he is also 
in his degree a representative of the English Church ; distinctively 
anti-ascetic, but imbued with cheerful, hopeful piety, and the true 
spirit of catholic forbearance. 

We find, indeed, some of the practical errors or shortcomings 
of our Church only too faithfully reflected in Mr. Tupper’s ettu- 
sions. There is to be discovered, what a great reaction from asce- 
ticism but too generally leads to, almost too keen an enjoyment of 
the happiness of this world, which, ‘as a shadow, passeth away ;” 
unrelieved by that chastening influence of penitential sorrow, or 
at least of its remembrance, which should never be wholly absent 
from any mortal joy ; which is as the dew upon the flower, through 
which, however, the flower but shines the purer. The English 
Church we hold to be the great witness appointed by Heaven to 
inanifest, in word and deed, that the highest earthly life 1s not 
only compatible with, but is only duly realized in, the lawful use 
of this world; that the duties of the husband, the father, and the 
active citizen, whether lay or clerical, are spiritually higher, when 
rightly appreciated, than the self-allotted tasks of the monk and 
hermit. As the spirit of false asceticism corrupted ancient Chris- 
tianity, checked, and eventually all but destroyed, Kuropean cl- 
vilization, and, sending the best and wisest and bravest of man- 
kind to selfish seclusion, left the world orphaned to sink beneath 
a thousand years of barbarism; so was it essential that, prior to 
the last dread contest betwixt the powers of good and evil, living 
faith, realizing the sublime verity that ‘* in Christ” all things are 
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hallowed to the true believer, should seek for and find its embodi- 
ment in some great branch of the Church Catholic, which could 
thus alone be enabled to fight with success against the Panthe- 
istic utopianism of the last days. T his we have, and praised be 
our gracious Giod for it, in the English Church ; but, as of neces- 
sity, earthly imperfection will enter with its alloy wherever the 
ideal is realized in a practical form ; and thus we cannot conscien- 
tiously acquit the Church of England of tendencies to worldly- 
mindedness and a too great love of this life. And these tenden- 
cies we also suspect at least to be the source of inspiration of 
some of Mr. Tupper’s minor lyrics. There is too much of “ joy 
and gladness,” too little of penitential sorrow, in this poet’s strains. 
He appears too anxious to express his conviction, that this world 
is not only not a vale of tears, but a glorious paradise, to all who 
will receive it as such. Grief, in his philosophy, appears as the 
tender shadow cast by happiness, almost refreshing in its stillness 
and purity. No doubt, there is a sense in which much of this is 
true: nay, we are ready to admit, that holy joy is in itself a higher 
thing than holy sorrow; for ‘* perfect love casteth out fear.” But, 
at least until this perfect love is attained to, and it 1s very ques- 
tionable whether it ever ean be literally and strictly attained in 
this world, a deep unconsciousness of our own imperfections and 
sins, and a holy sorrow for them, as well as for those of our 
brethren, (this latter cause of grief existing indeed even for Chris- 
tian perfection, could such perfection be realized,) must sway our 
souls, and prevent our indulging in too bright conceptions or 
realizations of the existing state of society in the world. We do 
not think Mr. ‘Tupper has sufficiently remembered this. Never- 
theless, we rejoice in the calm and yet blissful content in which 
his soul appears to dwell; and can well believe that it is not from 
any want of sympathy with others that life appears so fair a thing 
to him, but beeause he has been endowed by nature with a 
happy temperament, disposed to bask in faith and love, and 
has found peace for his soul in glad yet humble homage to his 
Maker. 

Closely connected with the error we have above alluded to, the 
excess of joyfulness, stands that of self-exaltation and excessive 
confidence, which the most eareless reader cannot but recognize in 
the collection of lyrics entitled “ Hactenus,” now under our con- 
sideration, and Which few perhaps would be disposed to treat with 
as much mildness as ourselves. We believe, however, that Mr. 
upper really feels himself a poet, and therefore in some sense a 
man raised above his fellows. Very great misconceptions prevail 
on this subject. It is supposed that the man of genius must be 
necessarily very humble in the estimation of his own capacities, and 
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consequently more distrustful of himself than his neighbours. This 
is by no means the case. No doubt, there are moments at which 
he will doubt his calling, and frequent oceasions when he feels 
his own insufficiency to realize all his ardent fancy has conceived. 
Nevertheless, he cannot well be unconscious of his superiority to 
the herd of men, and no doubt the constant remembrance of his 
moral weakness or positive sinfulness is requisite to keep down 
the intellectual pride, which might otherwise elevate him in his 
own esteem above the level of mankind. It would be absurd to 
imagine, as some critics have done, that Shakspeare, for instance, 
was not aware of the greatness of his plays, or preferred his 
“Venus and Adonis” to them. The assumption of such an error is 
tantamount to converting the highest intellectual power into a 
species of inspired idiotey. But, to resume, Mr. ‘Tupper is not 
only too openly conscious of the reality of his genius, but has also 
far too frequently proclaimed it in the little volume now before 
us. We beg him, for his own sake, as for that of the Christi- 
anity he has so nobly vindicated, to be more chary of self-asser- 
tions for the future. 

The reader who has not seen ‘‘ Hactenus” may ask for some 
sample of our author’s happiest moods. They shall have it in 
what many might consider a strange subject for a poem, ‘ The 
Karly Gallop,” replete with healthful genius, and fire, and Chris- 
tian exultation, and altogether most characteristic of this fortu- 
nately joyous poet. This little lyric is, in our estimation, worth 
a thousand common-place sentimentalities ; it sends a thrill of 
cheerful vitality to the sympathizing heart, and of itself demon- 
strates, and perhaps vindicates, the special mission of its author. 
We would entreat Mr. Tupper, if possible, to cultivate the vein 
in which this effusion was composed, and we can promise him the 
increasing sympathy and admiration of his fellow-countrymen, if 
he thus progresses. 


THE EARLY GALLOP. 
(Written in the saddle, on the crown of my hat.) 


At five on a dewy morning, 
Before the blazing day, 

To be up and off on a high-mettled horse, 
Over the hills away,— 

To drink the rich sweet breath of the gorse, 
And bathe in the breeze of the Downs ; 

Ha! man, if you can, match bliss like this 
In all the joys of towns! 
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With glad and grateful tongue to join 
The lark at his matin hymn, 
And thence on faith’s own wing to spring 
And sing with cherubim! 
To pray from a deep and tender heart, 
With all things praying anew,— 
The birds and the bees, and the whispering trees, 
And heather bedropt with dew,— . 
To be one with those early worshippers, 
And pour the pan too! 


Then off again with a slacken’d rein, 
And a bounding heart within, 

To dash at a gallop over the plain, 
Health’s golden cup to win! 

This, this is the race for gain and grace, 
Richer than vases and crowns; 

And you that boast your pleasures the most, 
Amid the steam of towns, 

Come, taste true bliss in a morning like this, 
Galloping over the Downs! 


We have many favourite poems amongst the collection before 
us, but will content ourselves with specifying ‘* Farley Heath,” 
which is couched in the same genial strain, and has the same 
marked originality, both of conception and execution. 

Kivery reader must feel at once that none but an [Englishman 
could have achieved the little poem we have just transcribed, and, 
we think we may add, none but a Christian. Mr. ‘Tupper has 
yet a noble future before him. In beseeching him, despite all 
critical admonitions and remonstrances, to follow out his own 
fresh impulses, we believe that we pursue the course most advan- 
tageous to the poet and the public. The serious sonnets in the 
collection before us have merits, but are not equal to the more 
characteristic strains above alluded to. Various stanzas for music 
we cannot at all approve of: they appear to us to be mercly writ- 
ten to task. We would have Mr. Tupper a little less self-con- 
fident, and yet as buoyant and cheerful as ever: a little more 
humble, and yet displaying no mock-modesty¥® It may seem hard 
to realize apparent contradictions, yet we are sure ‘Mr. Tupper 
has it in his power to attain such an end. But, as he is, the 
author of * Proverbial Philosophy” may well command our re- 
spect and sympathy. He is a valorous fellow-combatant with us 
inthe eause of Christianity, and therefore of right and truth; 
and amongst her laity, it would not be very easy to discover a more 
valuable member of our Church than Martin Farquhar Tupper. 
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11.— The Collects for the Sundays and Holydays throughout the 
Year, in the order in which they occur in the Book of Common 
Prayer, rendered into Verse. London, 1848. 


Tue author of this neat little volume, whose modesty has pre- 
vented him from prefixing his name to a performance which could 
only redound to his eredit, has accomplished, in a most happy 
manner, a task at once novel, and by no means easy. ‘The ttl 2 
page sufficiently explains its nature ; we have, therefore, only to 
speak of the mode of its execution. If simplicity of diction, 
faithful adherence to the thoughts, and for the most part to the 
very words of our beautiful Liturgy, combined with a purity of 
versification, and a correct poetical ear, are recommendations in 
an attempt of this kind, the little volume before us is certainly 
entitled to its fair meed of praise. The poet takes his inspiration 
from the Prayer Book, and renders its strains of devotion in a 
series of stanzas which, though necessarily differing in merit, are 
on the whole very beautiful, and singularly appropriate for the 
object which the author had in view, that of familiarizing texts for 
liturgic anthems. We give as a specimen one or two stanzas 
which happen to catch our eye as we turn over tlic leaves. 


THE PURIFICATION OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN MARY. 


Almighty God, we humbly pray, 

That, as thy blessed Son this day 

Was to Thy holy temple brought, 

In substance of our flesh, so taught, 

We, in like wise, may there be seen, 

With thoughts more pure, and hearts more clean, 
By the same Jesus Christ, Thy Son, 
With Thee, and with the Spirit One. Amen, 


ST. MATTHIAS’S DAY. 

O God, by whose o’erruling grace, 
Faithful Matthias did the place 

Of traitor Judas fill ; 
Grant Thou unto Thy Church, to be 
From false Apostles ever free, 
And to be order’d unto Thee 

By faithful pastors still, 
Through Jesus Christ, Thine only Son, 
With Thee and with the Spirit One. Amen, 


We shall be happy to see, as the preface leads us to hope, some 
skilful composers of church music taking up the subject, with a 
view to make this poetic paraphrase of our Collects available for 
congregational purposes. In the mean time the little work may 
S1ye as a pleasing addition to domestic worship. 
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w.—The Life of the Most Rev. James Ussher, D.D., Lord Arch- 
bishop of Armagh, ge. By C. R. Evrincron, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Divinity in the University of Dublin. Dublin: 
Hodges and Smith. London: Parker. 


Tuts volume deserves a far more extended notice than our pre- 
sent space permits us to offer. To all who are interested in the 
past state of the Church of Ireland this memoir of Archbishop 
Ussher will be extremely acceptable, entering as it does with 
faithfulness and accuracy into the details of the eventful period 
during which its illustrious subject’s life was protracted. We 
have, in fact, within the compass of this single volume the his- 
tory of the Church of Treland from the reign of Elizabeth till the 
accession of Charles II. The state of things which it discloses is 
deeply painful, more especially as evidencing the hateful system 
of sacrilege and corruption which was permitted to mar the work 
of the Reformation in Ireland. Arehbishop Ussher, with all his 
learning and great merits, yet sat still amidst corruptions and 
abuses which ought to have induced him to resign his see rather 
than consent to them. If persons in the position of Archbishop 
Ussher could not or would not move boldly for the reform of 
abuses, who could wonder at the irregular attempts of Puritans 
and others to purge the sanctuary of its corruptions? The heads 
of the Church, m abdicating their functions when they are called 
for by the highest necessities of religicn, virtually hand them 
over for the time to inferior agents. 


V.=The Church of England cleared from the charge of Schism, 
Me. By W. &e. Second Edition. Oxford: 
Parker. 


Wr have on a former oceasion borne testimony to the learning 
which Mr, Allies has brought to bear upon the great question in 
controversy between England and Rome. We have now to thank 
him for a revised and enlarged edition of his volume, which bids 
fair to become a standard work, and which we strongly and unre- 
servedly commend to our readers as comprising a great range of 
sound argument and well-digested learning. The ease with which 
Mr. Allies has demolished the arguments of Mr.'Thompson, a 
recent convert to Romanism, who had attempted to reply to his 
work, is almost amusing. We do not think that Mr. Allies will 
find any further attempts to answer his work. It is one of those 
works, in its present state, which Romanists are usually in the 
habit of forgetting to notice, 
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vi.— Visitatio Infirmorum ; or, Offices for the Clergy in Praying 
with, Directing, and Comforting the Sick, Infirm, and Afflicted. 
By W.H. Cove, and H. Strerron, Se. 
London: Masters. 


‘urs is, without exception, the most valuable work, as a com- 
panion for the parochial clergy in their important and difficult 
duty of visiting the sick, that it has ever been our fortune to 
meet with. It supplies indeed a want which has been long felt,— 
the want of a book framed on the model and in the spirit of our 
office for the Visitation of the Sick, carrying out the design of the 
Church into all those details and varieties of cases which present 
themselves in the course of pastoral duty. 

The work contains a great variety of offices for cases not 
expressly provided for in the Prayer Book. It enables the cler- 
gyman to combine instruction and variety with suitable devo- 
tions; and it is replete with practical suggestions which will be 
found eminently valuable to the young clergyman, conceived as 
they are in accordance with the spirit of the English Chureh, and 


with a careful regard to her guidance. 


vit.—The Principles of Nature, her Divine Revelations and a Voice 
to Mankind. By and through Axnnew Jackson Davis, the 
‘* Poughkeepsie Seer,” and “ Clairvoyant.” In 2 vols. London: 
Chapman, 


“Tit Poughkeepsie Seer” possesses, if we may judge from his 
portrait prefixed to these volumes, a highly-intellectual exterior ; 
but we confess, that with all the agreeable impressions produced 
by pale brow, black hair, good eyes, well-tied neckcloth, &ec. &e., 
we were not exactly prepared to find Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis 
presented to us literally and simply as a Proruet, fully qualified 
to correct all the mistakes into which Moses and the Apostles 
have fallen! The volumes before us purport to be a new reve- 
lation, in which the defects of the present revelation, more espe- 
cially as regards the botany, geology, and physiology of the sun, 
moon, and planetary system, are supplied ; and the history of the 
creation of this world and of man is fully cleared up. Mr. Chap- 
man, the publisher of this highly curious affair, while announcing 
himself a philosopher and liberal (in religious matters) of the first 
water, shrinks from the positive assertion of his delie/ in the 
Divine inspiration of the volumes, as they are “ full of errors ; 

but suggests the very ingenious theory of their proceeding from 
some beings of an inferior order, but superior to man, who are 
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liable to make oceasional mistakes! This is a saving clause some- 
what needed by our “ Poughkeepsie Seer ;” and we highly com- 
mend the ingenuity of a gentleman who, by this clever expedient, 
avoids the apparent absurdity of rejecting the Divine authority of 
the Apostles and Hvangelists, while he accepts that of a ‘ Clair- 
voyant.” 

‘There seems at present rather a “hitch” in the whole matter, 
from the fact that the witnesses who attest the circumstance of 
this work proceeding really and simply from the ‘* Poughkeepsie 
Seer” in a state of clairvoyance, and without subsequent retouch- 
ing by his friends, are Americans, whose names are “ unknown in 
this country.” This, however, does not prevent the publisher 
from printing a stereotype edition of the work, in the hope that 
sufficient evidence will be afforded in a future edition ! 

We must enlighten the reader a little as to the inhabitants of 
the planets with whom we here become acquainted for the first 
time. In these descriptions we find a want of variety. The in- 
habitants appear to be invariably two-legged animals, with no 
more than one head. ‘This is far too common-place. 


We extract. the following description of the men of Saturn :— 


“The following class in order, of animal organization, is the ultimate 
of this planet, and the perfection of all below it; and this class is MAN. 
His form is perfected in its developments and adaptations to its uses. 
His limbs are very straight and round. His joints and their append- 
ages are composed of fine materials, and display in their perfect adapta- 
tion original design. .... The sternum is oval and full, joining the 
costals with a kind of brace-work, which gives full space and free 
action to the viscera system. The lungs, which are divided into two 
hemispheres, are composed of an adipose and elastic, active substance,” 
Xe.—Vol. i. p. 180. 


Now for the human inhabitants of J upiter :— 


“Their form is full, and well sustained by inward and_ physical 
powers. Their size, symmetry, and beauty of form, exceed those of 
the earth's inhabitants. Their mental organization corresponds to 


their physical developments. Smoothness and evenness are apparent 
upon their form generally.” 1 


It is to be regretted that these fine men “ assume an inclined 
position, frequently using their hands and arms in walking,” 
from “Sa modest desire to be seen only in an inclined position !” 
We wonder what the inhabitants of Saturn, who are always 
looking through their telescopes at what is going on, think ‘of 
these inhabitants of Jupiter. If risibility constitutes any part of 
their “ moral and intellectual development,” we should imagine 
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that it is immoderately excited whenever their telescopes are 
turned in the direction of Jupiter. 

These profound lucubrations form the prologue to a new theory 
of creation, in which the human being is agreeably and naturally 
developed through the successive stages of zoophyte, cod-fish, 
donkey, and ouran-outang ; while the philosophic mind is taught 
to expatiate over the field of sacred history, expunging such 
facts as may be fairly considered as ‘ awkward” ones, and _re- 
solving all the rest by the aid of natural philosophy and clair- 
voyance. ‘Thus the reader is landed at length in the ‘isthions of 
rationalism and infidelity, an object for which alone we believe the 
book was written and published. As to the whole story of 
“ Clairvoyance,” we do not believe a word of it. ‘The book is 
simply a rationalistic one, got up in a somewhat imposing form, 
in the hopes of gaining attention. Its pedantry is absolutely 
insufferable, and its controversial tone most offensive. 


vitt.—Keclesia Dei: a Vision of the Church. With a Preface, 
Notes, and Illustrations. (London: Longmans. 


Tuts volume may be described as a satire upon the Church of 
Kngland generally. Its ability, pungency, nl bitterness, are of 
no common order. ‘To judge from the professions of the author, 
he belongs to the extreme party who followed the doctrines of 
Messrs. Ward and Oakley before their secession ; and the writer 
is apparently bent on taking vengeance for the measures which 
furnished to those unhappy persons a pretext for their separation. 
All parties in the Church are unmereifully lashed: the Bishop of 
[xeter more especially is the subject of the author's vituperation. 
We do not mean to deny, however, that there are good ‘ hits” 
in this poem: some parts are clever and amusing, though personal 
to a degree almost exceeding the bounds of legitimate satire. 
We extract the following lines in reference to Sir James Graham’s 
notions of Episcopal duties :— 


‘* Again, I say, what wonder is there, when 
Bishops be such, that such are meaner men ? 
That such be bishops—what? when they who make 
Bishops, such notions of a bishop take 
As Graham voided erewhile in the House— 
Graham, Rat Robert’s most consentient mouse ; 
Who deems, he says, from living proofs, that all 
A bishop has to do is nought withal, 

But once in each three years to come and lay 
His hand on little boys, and go his way, 
And for another three enjoy his pay ; 
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His palace, dinners, clubs, and rents enjoy, 
Sans interruption, hindrance, or annoy, 

From parish priest, or little girl or boy ! 

Save that of such year’s ember-days some twain 
He needs must choose, whereon Church clerks t’ ordain. 
And this beside no further charge hath he 

On time or purse for hospitality ; 

To him for rede or rule no brother goes ; 

He sees few rectors, not a curate knows. 

A prelate he, to lordly post preferr'd, 

They but th’ ignoble ‘ working clergy’ herd ; 
And if they really must communicate 

With him as touching church or parish state, 

A penny pays the half-ounce letter’s weight !” 


We have been often tempted to smile in perusing these pages, 
but we have done so with something of a feeling of self-reproof. 


ii ix.—The Finished Mystery. To which is added, an Fxamina- 
tion of Mr. Brown on the Second Advent. By Grorce, Duke 
ov Mancuester. London: Hatchards. 


ae. 


Wuartever may be the actual weight attached to the Duke of 
Manchester's arguments on the deeply interesting and awful 


1 topies which he handles in this work, it is impossible to refrain 
te from an expression of strong gratification and pleasure in wit- 
| a nessing the homage thus offered to those sacred writings, on 
1) which the faith of the greatest and the humblest of Christians 

Rae. must alike repose. The spirit in which the distinguished author 
4 fi engages in his task is really worthy of the subject. Rarely have 


we seen more candour, moderation, and Christian charity dis- 
played in any argument. ‘The views of the author are opposed to 
Millenarian theories, and are in favour of our Lord’s personal 
reign on earth, which he supposes will be eternad. 


x.—A Plea for Peasant Proprietors, with the Outline for their 
Establishment in Ireland. By Wititam Tuomas TuornvToy. 
London: Murray. 


Tuts is one of the most striking volumes on questions con- 
nected with political and social economy that we have seen for 
along time. The prejudice, if it is to be considered such, in favour 
of large farms is almost universal amongst landlords; and it 
strikes us that if Mr. Thornton had directed his labours more 
tu show to landlords that their pecuniary interest would be bene- 
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fitted by the system of small farms than he has actually done, his 
success might be more probable than it seems at present. ‘The 
facts which he has collected in his work as evincing the superior 
comfort and respectability of a peasant proprietary to that of a 
mere labouring population, is most striking. He remarks, that 
the system of consolidating farms began in England in the latter 
part of the fifteenth century, and to it he ascribes the great dis- 
tress and vagrancy which led ultimately to the Poor Law of 
Klizabeth. At the period referred to,— 


“ Pasturage,” says Mr. Thornton, “began to be regarded as a more 
profitable employment of land than tillage ; and in order to afford room 
for its adoption on a sufficiently extensive scale, many farm-houses and 
cottages were pulled down, and the ficlds belonging to several were sown 
with grass, and let to a single tenant. Not only were ‘tenancies for 
years, lives, and at will, whereupon most of the yeomanry lived, turned 
into demesnes’ (Bacon’s Hen. vii Works, vol. v. p. 61) in this manner, 
but freeholders also were ejected from their lands by force or fraud, or 
were harassed or cajoled into a sale of them (More’s Utopia, pp. 
32—34) ... But almost immediately after the consolidation of small 
farms commenced, legislation took a different turn, and Parliament, in- 
stead of striving to curtail the labourer’s honest earnings, had to exercise 
its ingenuity in providing for a rapidly increasing crowd of destitute.” 


Acts of Parliament on this subject were passed in 1487, 1494, 
and 1535; and the Poor Law of 1601 was the sequel. 

One remark falls from Mr. Thornton in reference to the conso- 
lidation of small farms, which bears so directly on a subject of 
considerable importance, that we do not hesitate to solicit for it 
the reader’s particular attention. 


‘Most writers on the subject (the Poor Laws) have attributed the 
growth of pauperism, at the period in question, to the dissolution of 
monasteries by Henry VIII.; but this opinion seems to be refuted 
by the single fact, that monasteries were not abolished till 1535, many 
years after the continual increase of vagrancy had become a standing 
topic of parliamentary lamentation.” —p. 83. 


Mr. Thornton’s account of the present state of the peasant pro- 
prictary in France and J ersey, is highly interesting. Do not his 
arguments tend towards the abolition of the law of Primogeni- 
ture ? However this may be, we commend Mr. Thornton’s work 
to the especial attention of all who are interested in the very 1m- 
portant subjects to which it relates. His remarks on the coloniza- 
tion of waste lands in Ireland deserve the attentive consideration 


of the Legislature. 


VOL, IX—NO, XVIL.—MARCH, 1848, P 
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xt—The Chroniclers of England, France, Spain, §c. By Sir 
Joun Froissart. A New Edition, condensed, with Notes and 


Illustrations. In 2 vols. London: Burns. 


W«: are glad to see Froissart brought more within reach of the 

eneral reader by this neat publication. It is well got up, as all 
Mr. Burns’ books are, and we do not see any thing which should 
prevent it from finding a place in the library of a Churchman, 
though of course Mr. Burns’s recent change of faith renders us 


rather suspicious in general of his publications. 


x1.—History of Rome for Young Persons. By Mrs. Hamirton 
Gray. In 2 vols. London: Hatchards. 


‘Tue fame which Mrs. Hamilton Gray has acquired by her pre- 
ceding publications on the History and Antiquities of truria, 
affords ample sceurity for accuracy and learning in her treatment 
of the subject of her present labours. The history is carried at 
present only to the end of the Roman Republic. It is written in 
a very pleasing style, and abounds in wood-cuts, representing, for 
the most part, the dwellings, coins, utensils, and weapons of the 
Romans. 


x1it.— Tales of Adventure by Sea and Land. London: Burns. 


AN amusing and interesting collection of adventures, rather 
poorly illustrated by wood engravings. 


xiv.—Constance ; a Tale. Addressed to the Daughters of England. 
By the Author of * Recantation.” London: Rivingtons. 


Tue object of this little work is to point out to nglish women 
the danger and evil of contracting alliances with foreigners, and 
the infinite hazard which they run of sacrificing cither their faith 
or their domestic happiness. This is beautifully and most 
strikingly depicted in the life of the Princess de Monte, one of 
the characters in this very beautiful tale. We have derived the 
highest pleasure from the perusal of the little volume now before 
us, Which appears to us very far superior in all respects to 
** Reeantation.” The writer has in “ Constance” produced a tale 
which, in point of pathetic and touching interest, has rarely been 
surpassed, or even equalled. The death-bed of Murray, and the 
whole circumstances attending it, are, in our opinion, most ad- 
mirably conceived and executed. We recommend the work with 
unmixed gratification to our readers. 
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xv.—The Bell: its Origin, History, and Use. By the Rev. 
Auerep Garry, Vicar of Ecclesfield. London: Bell. 


Tuts little essay, on the origin, history, and uses of bells, is cal- 
culated, we think, to be useful in rural parishes where there is 
any interest on the subject of bell-ringing. The author does not 
attempt to lecture bell-ringers, but he mingles useful and agree- 
able instruction with his historical remarks. There is a playful- 
ness of tone throughout, which reminds us of Dickens. 


xvi.— Things after Death. Three Chapters on the Intermediate 
State; with Thoughts on Family Burying-places, and Hints for 
Epitaphs in Country Churchyards. London: Rivingtons. 


A most pleasing and excellent little work. Its especial value 
consists In the numerous epitaphs in verse which it supplies. 
These are arranged under the following heads :— Labouring 
classes and poor—Children—Early deaths, sudden, lingering, 
accidental — Widowhood—Sickly, poor, insane—-Husbandmen, 
broken fortunes— Wives and mothers—Servants, &e.—Miscel- 
lanecous—Sundry worldly callings.” Very many of these epi- 
taphs strike us as most felicitous in language and conception. 


xvit.— What is my Duty? Edited by the Rev. Anruur Marti- 
neau, M.A., Vicar of Whitkirk. London: Hamilton, Adams, 
and Co. : 


Tus little work, as we are informed by the editor in his preface, 
arose from a correspondence between friends on the subject of 
the calamitous winter of 1846-7, in which it was suggested that 
the only remedy, under Providence, was, that every man should 
(lo “his duty” in his appointed station. Hence sprang a series 
of essays, contributed by different friends, which are here pre- 
sented in a collective form. They touch on our duty to God, to 
our family, dependents, the poor, neighbours, our country, &e. 
The portraiture which is in these various cssays presented to the 
view of the Christian is all that could be wished. We should be 
resting at ease as to the prospects of this Chureh and nation, if 
we could see any approximation towards the accomplishment of 
what this book so piously and wisely urges,—the faithful dis- 
charge of duty by every individual in his own station : and no 
small measure of gratitude is due to individuals like Mr. Marti- 
neau, who have such implicit confidence in the force of truth as 
to anticipate good from the publication of essays like these. 
p 2 
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xvut.—The Emigrants of Ahadarra. By W. Canurton. Lon- 
don: Simms and M‘Intire. 


Mr. Caxteron’s abilities in depicting the Irish character in all its 
strangely-mingled features, have been long recognized by the publie 
voice. ‘The work now before us forms one of the volumes of a 
very cheap publication, entitled the Parlour Library,” and is 
sold at the price of one shilling, though in extent of matter it 
approaches to the dimensions of an ordinary three-volume novel. 
We think that Mr. Carleton will, in the ‘ migrants of Ahadarra,” 
have added materially to the fame which he has already acquired. 
The object of the tale is to show the evils which result in Ireland 
from the neglect of their tenantry by the landlords, and the too 
great confidence which they repose in their agents. We are fully 
aware that agents will sometimes be rogues and tyrants, and that 
they have much in their power; but this evilis not peculiar to Ire- 
land; it must exist in all parts of the world where there is a landed 
aristocracy ; and we have no reason to suppose that the resident 
landlords of Ireland are more neglectful of their tenantry than 
landlords elsewhere. ‘* The emigrants of Ahadarra” is, however, 
a tale of most powerful interest, abounding in pictures of Irish 
life and manners, chiefly in the labouring and farming’ classes. 
The “squireen” Hyey Burke is ably sketched, and the ferocity 
of the gang with which he connects himself in the illicit manu- 
facture of whiskey—the hedge-schoolmaster, with his pedantry 
and wit—the ardent devotion of Kathleen to her country and 
religion—the honest and warm-hearted family, who are at length 
driven to the verge of ruin, and thence recover in a way so little 
anticipateL—these, mingled with a thousand wild adventures, 
render the tale before us one of the most effective, in our opinion, 
that has ever — from Mr. Carleton’s pen. Whoever 
wishes to see Ireland depicted with almost fearful truthfulness, 
will possess himself at once of this most interesting volume. 


xtx.— Vow and Then. By Samu‘. Waren, F RS., author of 
* Ten Thousand a Year.’ London: Blackwood. 


To those who have read “ Ten Thousand a Y ear, ’—and who has 
not‘—no advice need be offered on the subject of reading the 
present work. It will be read. of course, by every one who can 
get hold of it. We are not about to write a regular critique on 
this work, for, to say the truth, we feel little inclined to point out 
defects where there is so much of which we must strongly approve. 
We are aware that Mr. Warren will have offended the somewhat 
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fastidious taste of a large class of readers by the unreservedness 
of his reference to religion as the foundation of his own hopes, 
and the leading principle which actuates some of the principal 
characters in his work. It will doubtless appear to some persons 
as overstrained and unnatural, and they will look on it as little 
more than “cant.” But, while we do not defend every expression 
or sentiment which may have been employed by Mr. Warren in 
reference to these subjects, and do not attempt to determine 
whether in every case they are weighed in the nicest scales of 
theological criticism, we yet cannot but feel, as we peruse his 
work, that throughout there is a tribute paid to the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ, as the great support of all that is generous, noble, 
and beautiful in human actions; and for this, and the tendency 
of the work throughout to attract the affections towards that defi- 
nite form of religion in which we believe the most precious trea- 
sures of Christian truth are enshrined, we cannot but express no 
ordinary measure of gratitude. 

The character of the clergyman, Mr. Hylton, is a noble concep- 
tion; and his exertions to obtain the pardon of his parishioner, 
who had been condemned for murder, are of almost breathless 
interest. Throughout the volume, indeed, but more especially as 
the catastrophe approaches, the excitement is intense. We could 
pomt out many blemishes in this work, if we could bring ourselves 
to do so at any length. The whole character of the earl appears 
to us overdrawn and strained. The conversation and manners of 
the noble family, of which he is the head, appears to us to be 
devoid of the refinement and grace which ought to have mingled 
with their passions. The whole strikes us as rather * low-lived” 
amidst all its power. There is, indeed, throughout the volume, 
more of energy than of refinement or grace. We scareely know 
which to admire the most, the Christian benevolence of Mr. H yl- 
ton, or the almost sublime faith and patience of Adam Ayliffe. 
The most touching scene in the book, perhaps, is the reconcilia- 
tion of that venerable patriarch and of the aged earl, and their 
reception of the sacrament at the same altar. 


xx.—A Commentary on the Book of the Acts of the Apostles. 
By the Rev. W. G. Humruny, M.A., Se. London: J. W. 


Parker. 


Tis commentary on the Acts of the Apostles embodies a selec- 
tion from the eritical and exegetical commentators of Germany, 
combined with observations of the ancient Fathers, and of modern 
English divines. From what we have seen of it, it appears to 


reflect credit on the learning and assiduity of the compiler. 
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xx1.—Prayers for the Use of Families, to which are added others 
for Private Devotion. By the Ree. W. J. Harr, &e. 
Second Edition. London: Rivingtons. 


Tne reader will not find in these prayers any extravagant. ad- 
dresses or rapturous devotion. We confess that we think a little 
more warmth would not have done them any harm. But they 
are a plain, sober, and sound-minded collection of prayers; and 
we have no doubt that they will suit the religious temperament of 
a very large class. 


xxtn—A Treatise on the Ministry of the Word. By the Rev. 
Scorr F. Surrers. London: Hatchards. 


Tur Rev. Scott Surtees would seem to have no want of confidence 
in his own theological powers, in attempting to settle the chief 
questions affecting the Christian ministry, in a tract of sixty-eight 
pages. According to this gentleman’s views, the prophets, and 
not the priests, were the standing ministry amongst the Jews, and 
Christian ministers succeed the prophets, and not the priests. 
How far this latter position will exempt Mr. Surtees from the 
imputation of seeking to uphold the authority and privileges of 
the Clergy we do not distinctly see. It would seem to us that 
the authority of successors of the prophets would be still greater 
than that of successors of the priests, as regards the office of 
teaching. ‘The controversial tone of this tract 1s most offensive. 


Hynins. By the Rev. T. Sauwry, B.D., §e. 
London: Hatehards. 


Turse poems, written by the author during a temporary retire- 
ment from professional duty, rendered necessary by ill health, are 
intended for the use of parents who adopt the plan of a systematic 
course of reading the Gospels with the children or pupils. The 
subject of each hymn is taken from the chapters of the van- 
gelists in succession ; so that there are as many hymns as chapters 
in that portion of Seripture. The colleetion does not pretend 
to any very high poetical merit ; but it is not unsuitable, as far as 
we can judge, for the purpose for which it was intended. 


xxtv.—Aagland, Rome, and Oxford, compared as to certain Doc- 


trine, in Siv Lectures. By the Rev. 
London : Seelevys. 


Mr. Boy's publication refers chiefly to controversies which 
have, In great measure, passed by. It is directed against the 
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peculiar tenets of “ Tractarianism,” more especially against any 
exaggerated view of the authority of the early Christian writers ; 
against Mr. Newman’s doctrine of justification ; the doctrine of 
reserve, development, &e. As far as we can judge, Mr. Boyd is 
a sound and able writer, on the whole; and he does not appear 
to be one of those persons who are driven by reaction into ex- 
tremes of doctrine, contrary to those against which he is contend- 
ing. There is very much in Mr, Boyd’s work which every 
Churchman must peruse with pleasure. 


xxv.— Thoughts on Passages selected from the Fathers. By the Rev. 
. B. James, B.A. London: Rivingtons. 


A coLLectIon of short a from the writings of the Fathers, 
with meditations on each. We cannot say much for this well- 
meant attempt. 


xxvi.— Hewell ; a Series of Essays of Opinions for Churchmen, 
By W.A. Baltimore: Joseph Robinson, 


Tuts volume is designed chiefly to point out the defects of the 
systems of Religionism so lamentably prevalent in America, and 
to contrast them with the Chureh. It 1s, in fact, an informal and 
controversial defence of the Church and her principles, and we 
have no doubt that it is admirably adapted for its purpose in 
America. The author evidently understands perfectly well the 
leading points of the American character, and, amongst other 
matters, dwells at some length on the ‘ Hxpense of Disunion.” 


‘Let us enter,” he says, “ any one of the ten thousand villages of 
our country, say one having from five hundred to a thousand inha- 
bitants ; what is the state of religion there? If Christians were united, 
there would be one large church in the village, of Church-like archi- 
tecture, &c. 

‘“We look, then, at the actual condition of Christianity in such a 
village, and we find four or five, sometimes eight or ten, distinct socie- 
ties. The old-established Presbyterian or Episcopal, the Baptist, 
the Methodist, and others. Four or five houses of worship, half or 
quarter filled, where there might be one well attended; four or five 
societies struggling for existence, where one could live decently and 
easily ; four or five ministers half-starved, where one could get a re- 
spectable support. And round about this fragmentary Christianity a 
flood of ‘ non-professors’ constantly increasing in numbers, not immoral, 
or evil, or wicked, but the main body of them good, industrious, moral 
men, who, from their steadiness and sobriety, would be an honour to 
any denomination. Indeed, I have heard it remarked that wickedness 
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and craft and little meanness of dealing, are far more likely to be found 
among ‘ professors,’ and high and honourable feelings among ‘ non-pro- 
fessors.’ These men are kept in actual heathenism by the disunion 
among Christians, and its consequences daily before their eyes, and 
by nothing else. or 

‘And in the mean time the supporters of each society in the village 
have to pay four times as much as they would do were all united ; nay, 
I believe that a man worth fifty thousand dollars has often to contribute 
more, than he who is worth that amount in land has to do under the 
tithe system in England; a great deal more than he does there who is 
worth so much in money. The three or four miserable struggling 
societies pay more than would keep up one flourishing society. They 
pay far more than this; being a minority they pay for the majority. 
For religion being a universal benefit all should contribute to its sup- 
port, and all would do so willingly and readily were religion one. But 
: these folks having by their separations originated the class of ‘ non-pro- 
ae fessors,’ and deprived them in their infancy and adult years of the 
FE great blessing of holy Baptism, are, by the providence of God, compelled 
. to pay for them also, This extra payment also becomes a means of 
Wali increasing the number of ‘non-professors.’ For them there is actually 
| a premium upon irreligion.” 


xxvit.— The Cemetery ; a brief Appeal to the Feelings of Society 
in behalf of Extra-mural Burial. London: Pickering. 1848. 


Ovr readers would not imagine from the title that this little 


bes brochure is a poem; such, however, is the case,—and a poem well 
hi worthy of attention too. It has great faults of rhythm and dic- 
i tion, but displays at the time undoubted power; some of the 
a passages are really very fine: and there is an utter scorn of the 
iki mannerism of the day, which leads us to treat gently even the 
1 faults in the opposite direction. We can imagine the author 

deeply read in the rea? poets of England, especially Cowley, 


Dryden, and Pope; and viewing with contempt the superficial 
polish of the times we live in. He combines with much of the power 
and concentration of these writers, many of the defects of the first 
of them. We advise him to paya little more attention to ease of 
diction and fluency of rhythm—he is, we think, a diamond, but a 
very rough one. The following passages are fair samples of the 
author's power : 


; ‘ Shouldering the babe—a parent in her woe,— 
1 The girl of five her plaything must forego. 
Full soon a sterner case successive weans, 
And household drudgery o’ertakes the teens. 
+4 The bride of toil, the spouse of hunger's curse, 
Want’s teeming mother, misery’s sickening nurse, 
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Too soon absorb’d, too prematurely past, 

Each age another thrusts, and death the last. 

Life’s crowded canvass spreads to forty’s ken, 

The full-length dotage of threescore and ten. 

Hark! creaks the mattock on a coffin lid, 

And earth gives up her injured dead unbid. 

Wrought loose as mole-hill ‘neath th’ oft ent’ring tools, 

Each opening grave a banquet meet for Ghoules, 

Bids yawn in livid heaps the quarried flesh. 

The plague-swoln charnel spreads its taint afresh, ih 

A womb of death, not yet effete with bane : | 

But every victim draws a lengthening train. 

Death with such widely-wasting sickle sweeps, 

Man scarce can house the harvest as he reaps. ! 

Then as Archytas’ boon is turn’d the crust, Ee 

Where human strata graduate to dust ; ‘ 

In foui accumulation, tier on tier, 

Each due instalment of the pauper bier, 

Crush’d in dense-pack’d corruption there they dwell 

’Mongst earthly rags of shroud and splinter'd shell. 

A quagmire of old bones, where, darkly bred, 

The slimy life is busy with the dead. 

Reeks from that bloated earth miasma’s breath, 

The full-fed taint of undigested death ; 

Thence, like the fumes from sleeping glutton’s throat, 

The noisome vapours off her surfeit float. 

A grisly rampart mounds the wid’ning cave, 

Fresh from death’s mine, the fossils of the grave ; F 

And coldly falls the sacrilegious day | 

On features whence a face hath pass’d away. 

Deform’d in death, unmingled yet with dust, 

In random haste, as once beneath it thrust, 

Forms, like the livid shades that throng the dream 

Of guilt, dark dregs of memory’s awful stream, 

And seem to stare and commune o’er his lot, 

With eyes that light not, lips that whisper not. 

Corroding clods by human shape yet shared, 

Only more loathsome made by what is spared, 

They tumble up piecemeal along the mould, 

And still decay some relic will unfold: 

As from that offal of the tomb we turn, 

Some trait which pleads for pity bids us yearn. 

Hireling, profaner, hold, some mercy feel! 

And will he hear humanity’s appeal ? 

Ah—no; on lineaments the worm had left, 

The mangling spade hath gash’d a hideous cleft. 

But, see, earth closes o’er another head, 

And one more sleeper crowds that narrow bed.” 
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xxvitt.—A Practical Exposition of the Election of Grace, in Four 
Sermons. By the Reo, Sir CUARLES Harpincr, Bart. Tun- 
bridge: printed by W. Budyer, bookseller, &e. 1847. 


Tiese are simple and earnest discourses, published by their author 
for a charitable purpose. The following passage, and the note 
appended to it, arrested our attention, as we glanced over these 


pages. 

‘Say not, then, that they who ‘ perish through the deceivableness of 
their own righteousness,’ were doomed and predestined to this wretched 
end: for rest assured of this, that every man has his day or period of 
grace; but if he neglect the merciful invitation, and prefer to it the 
gains and pleasures of an evil world, whom has he just cause to reproach 
but himself? If he despise and grieve the Spirit of God, by hardening 
his own heart, can he be surprised if its gentle and persuasive influence 
should be withdrawn? or should he fancifully expect a sensible com- 
munication from the Spirit of God, can he complain if he be left to 
the vain delusions of his own mind, and the evil suggestions of the 


tempter 


xxix.— The Communion Services Considered. By 
London: John W. Parker, West Strand. 1847. 


Tie writer of this very prosy little book has shown great good 
taste in concealing his name: we can scarcely, however, attribute 
his doing so to any feeling of modesty or humility, if we are to 
judge from the pages before us. Some happy chance induced him 
to adopt an incognito: let him preserve it, by all means. But 
why has he chosen the singularly inelegant mask which appears 
on the title-page! It reminds us of THe Brixton OrKon, an 
equally scholarlike conception, which some years since adorned 
the front of a shop on Brixton Hill. 


XXx.—=Stories from Heathen Mytholoay and Greek History for the 
use of Christian Children. By the Rev. J. M. Neare, MLA. 
London: Masters. 1847. 


lust stories are so well told, the language is so appropriate, 
and the moral so admirably introduced, that it is searcely too 
much to say that they are perfect, both in design and execution. 


eh This observation is founded on matter of fact. A man whom I knew in this 
parish, on being seriously warned of the evil consequences of an ill-spent life, offered 
the following singular eause for his conduct :—‘If I am in the number of the elect, 
I shall experience a call from God ; I shall therefore wait till He thinks proper to 
call me by His Spirit to a state of salvation.’ I need searcely warn you against the 
spiritual delusion likely to spring from such weak and mistaken notions of the nature 
and efficacy of divine grace,” 
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xxx1.—Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. G. N. Gray 
Lawson, .V.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Incum- 
hent of Dilton’s Marsh. London: Masters, &e. 1847. 


Turse sermons appear fully to realize their title; and whilst 
giving their due place to the doctrines of the ever-blessed atone- 
ment and justification by faith, carefully, but unobtrusively, to 
inculcate those other important points which are too often hoisted 
as the signals for civil war. 


xxxt1.— The Power of Divine Grace. A Sermon, preached on the oc- 
casion of the Death of the Rev. J.T. Norrencr, Rector of St. 
Clement's and St. Helen’s, Ipswich. By the Rev. J. W. Reeve, 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity. Ipswich: Hunt. London; Simp- 
kin and Marshall; and Seecleys. 1847. 


Ir gives us peculiar pleasure when we are enabled to bestow high 
commendation on the works or lives of those whom the unhappy 
divisions of our Church separate from us. And we are strongly 
of opinion that the devotional reading of works which convey les- 
sons of divine truth, dressed in phraseology to which we are un- 
accustomed, has a tendency not only to open our hearts towards 
our brethren, but to make our own internal religion more real, by 
disconnecting it from those conventional terms which too often 
supply the place of the holy things which they denote in the 
minds of zealous but shallow devotees. We strongly, therefore, 
recommend the sermon before us, as describing in all earnestness, 
truth, and humility, the inner life of one of God's real saints; and 
we feel rejoiced that the writer has not throughout the whole of 
his discourse cast one single reflection on, or made one ungenerous 
allusion to, any of those from whom he so widely differs. Would 
that we could all follow the example set us in the following sen- 
tences :— 

‘We had much largeness of spirit; embracing cordially for Christ's 
sake all ‘who loved the Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity.’ He saw 
through, and above, and beyond those differences which separate so 
inany ; and although there was no want of distinctness in his own views 
and principles, yet he acknowledged what was of Christ in any man, 
and received it heartily.” 


xxxut—The Great Salvation, and our sin in neglecting it. A 
Religious Essay, in Three Parts. By the Reo. Rowent Mont- 
GOMERY, M.A., Oxon. London: Hatchards. 1846. 


Tis is a very able, a very eloquent, and a very excellent work, 
though disfigured here and there by that extraordinary phrase- 
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ology which too frequently appears in the writings of this 


author. 
What, for instance, can look more odd than this put as one of 


the headings in capitals, — 


‘“ ALLOW NOT THE CREEDLESS APATHIES OF THE INTELLECTUAL TO 
ALARM you. —p. 312. 


and yet the passage which follows is most excellent ; on the other 
“an what ean be finer than this— 


«|. . We warn you all, that if you dare to ‘ neglect the great salva- 
tion,’ no tongue can express, no heart conceive, and no imagination 
predict, the doom you will incur. Remember, oh! remember, we en- 
treat you as a dying man who speaks to his dying fellows ; the question 
we have discussed is indeed put by Scripture, but tt 7s not answered, 
and never will be, now or hereafter ; ‘ How shall we escape, if we neglect 
so great salvation?’ If we summon our reason to answer, it is dumb; 
if we supplicate our conscience to reply, it is mute; if we demand of 
the law, it is silent; if we invoke the Gospel, it is speechless ; Creation 
cannot respond to it; Providence is alike unable; neither from the 
heights of Heaven, the abyss of Hell, nor the broad circumference of 
our human world, comes there any reply to this vast question. 

‘* low shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation? Nay, more ; 
if in imagination we take our stand upon the dark brink of time, and 
ring the challenge over the terrific boundlessness of eternity to come, it 
rolls back upon the ear of our shuddering consciousness, and echoes,— 
*Tlow 365. 

The following expression, which caught our eye whilst looking 
for the first quotation, is striking :— 

‘THE IDOLATROUS CULTURE OF UNCONVERTED MIND.” —p. 64. 

Nor have we ever met with any thing more forcible than this,— 


** Base worshippers of mammon, such as these, do not show common 
merey to their own souls; how then can we expect that they will com- 
passionate the spiritual wants of those whom they employ !”—p. 369. 


xxxtv.—I1. Select Popular Tales, from the German of Wilhelm 
Hauf. London: Burns. 


2. Select Tales and Romances, from the German of Ludwig Tieck. 
London: Burns. 

3. Beauties of German Literature, selected from various Authors ; 
with short Biographical Notices. London: Burns. 1847. 

Purse are all extremely well worth reading, and admirably 

got up. Hauff’s tales are quite delightful, even when most won- 
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derful: there is an ease and nature about them that makes the 
reader fancy he might have himself borne part in them; the 
tone too is healthy thronghout. Tieck’s tales are of a very dif- 
ferent order,—wild, strange, unnatural, yet with a power and 
a depth of thought and feeling, and a more than human energy 
of description, that enchains the attention and captivates the 
mind. ‘ The Reconciliation,” however, and ‘*'The Love Charm,” 
are far inferior to the rest. In the latter, the character of 
/Emilius is such as to lead us to suspect that his surname (which 
the author conceals) must be ‘** Moddle.” ‘ The Beauties of 
German Literature” are well chosen, well translated, and superior 
to the other two volumes in getting up. They consist of five 
tales, by Hoffman, Richter, Pichler, Zschokke, and Tieck ; each 
of them selected so as to show in bold relief the peculiar excel- 
lences of the author; there is consequently great variety in 
them. ‘The biographical notices are well done. 


xxxv.—Sermons preached at Brighton. By the Rev. ©. BK. Ken- 
NAWAY, M.A. Second Series. London: Rivingtons. 1847. 


nos who are acquainted with the first volume of Mr. Kenna- 
way’s Brighton Sermons will expect to find in this volume many 
deep thoughts and much practical teaching, nor will they be 
disappointed: on the contrary, they will find all the merits of 
the first series in a higher degree of perfection, without those 
faults which frequently detract from our pleasure and profit in 
reading the earlier volume. There is greater simplicity, both of 
thought and diction, as well as a decidedly more unfettered 
development of mental and spiritual power, in these sermons than 
in their predecessors. Both clergy and laity may read them 
with advantage in their studies, or to their families. They pos- 
sess great merit, both literary and religious. 


xxxvi.— The Christian Obligations of Citizenship; a Discourse. 
By the Rev. Joun Suerrarn, M.A., Lellow of Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford, and Second Master of Repton School. London : 
Rivingtons. 1847. 


Tits is a work of great power, inculeating the identity in origin 
and analogy in practice of all moral laws of action. The writer 
ably shows, that though distinct in their visible developments, 
all the subordinate motives of the Christian’s conduct as a crea- 
ture, a man, and a citizen, have but one fountain-head in the 
principle of love, which, descending from the Deity to the indivi- 
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dual, ascends again to its Author, and thence reflects itself on His 
whole creation. 

The book is calculated to do great service by combating the 
popular error, that the code of political morality is alien from and 
independent of that of Christian duty ; and even those who are 
not inclined to go along with the author in all his views, may 
derive much pleasure, as well as profit, from a careful perusal of 
these pages. They abound with deep reasoning, noble sentiment, 
and passages of grave eloquence. ‘Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing :— 


“Tt is in vain for Luxury to proclaim to the children of Want, 
‘Thus far shall ye come, and no further: your blood be upon your own 
head: if you multiply, you perish.’ Z'his is not Christian humanity. 
The answer is, ‘We are your own creation. It is your pampered 
habits and artificial wants that have multiplied us, like rank vegetation, 
in every nook and corner of this already crowded island. It is the 
insatiable thirst for wealth that has spread us through your towns and 
fields; that has bid us increase like the beasts of burden, that we may 
labour in your manufactories; that has taught society to number men 
as * hands,’ and not as immortal souls. And now you shall not cast us 
off. You may call us the ‘ many-headed monster ;’ but, like Franken- 
stein, you have yourselves called up the monster into life, and you are 
doomed to be its slaves. Support us, or you perish.’ Such is the social 
phenomenon at which we have arrived: no longer dimly pictured on 
the page of history, or faintly echoed down by the voice of popular 
tradition, but standing in all its gigantic evil beside our footsteps and 
around ourhomes. Woe to us unless we deal with it at once; and deal 
with it in a different spirit from that which animated the past. What 
was the crying sin of Jerusalem? The iniquity which was also ‘ the 
iniquity of her sister Sodom: pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of 
idleness, was in her and her daughters; neither did she strengthen the 
hand of the poor and needy.’ Who can assert that a similar spirit has 
not prevailed among ourselves? Witness the horrible revelations of 
the parliamentary commission ; the mereenary madness that forgot our 
ancient and self-ennobling reverence for the helplessness of sex, and 
the innocence of youth; the deep degradation of our poor but Christian 
brethren, ‘the smoke of whose torment goes up’ from our coal-pits 
and manufacturing towns. This state of things cannot subsist any 
longer without fearful guilt, and fearful danger too.”—pp. 277—279. 


\xxvit.—Godfrey Davenant; a Tale of School Life. By the Rev. 
W. Heyvearr, M.A., Author of Probatio Clerica, Se. 
London: Masters, &¢. 1847. 


Puts is an admirable little work, conveying sound principles in a 
pleasing form and a Christian spirit: high Church and low 
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Church, clergy and laity, fathers and mothers, masters and chil- 
dren, should read and study it ; for it is calculated to do them all 


great good. 


xxxvul.—Emily Vernon ; or, Self-sacrifice. London: Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 


Tue title of this volume indicates the moral of the tale,—the 
duty and the sublimity of self-sacrifice in the service of God. The 
conception of the character of Kmily Vernon, who, amidst a long 
series of afflictions and trials of the most severe description, is 
continually acting on the principle of sacrificing herself for the 
good of others, is very noble and touching. We recommend this 
tale to our young readers, and to their parents ; and though we 
feel that a model is here presented, which few indeed can expect 
in any degree to approach to in practice, still we trust that its 
contemplation will excite some longings for the higher walk of 
Christian duty. The tale is simply told. In some places the 
author has (probably to avoid diffuseness) in some degree im- 
paired the effectiveness of his tale, by passing too rapidly over 
some of its more important facts. 


xxx1x.—Loss and Gain. London: Burns. 


Tuts is evidently a production of one of the reeent Oxford con- 
verts to Romanism. It bears undeniable marks of its origin in 
the extreme familiarity which it betrays with Oxford life and 
manners; and it abounds in all the phraseology and the ideas 
which were the distinctive characteristics of the coterie. As to 
its views and arguments, it may be described as ‘‘ Ward's Ideal,” 
thrown into the shape of a long-winded tale. There is rere. 
of novelty in the affair. It narrates the history of an Oxfor 

undergraduate, and the various conflicting influences to which he 
became subject, until at length the poor youth became bewil- 
dered, and sought refuge from his doubts in becoming a Roman- 
ist. We confess to some impatience of spirit in wading through 
pages which have so little of novelty or present interest to recom- 
mend them. We apprehend that few readers will be found now 
who will feel particularly curious to enter into all the details of 
matters which are so utterly gone by as all that relates to the 
proceedings of the late Ward and Oakley confraternity. 
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xt.—A Voice from Stonehenge. By the Rev. H. M. Grover, 
Rector of Hitcham, Bucks. Part I. Wondon: Cleaver, 


Tue work before us is an attempt to gather from the ancient 
traditions and legends of various nations some notion of the 
original colonization of Great Britain. It is thrown into a shape 
which relieves in a considerable degree the tedium generally at- 
tendant on mere antiquarian discussions. We are bound to give 
Mr. Grover high credit for the ingenuity of his argument, and 
for the research he has brought to bear upon it ; but it cannot 
be expected that readers will generally go along with the author 
in his views. Important links are sometimes wanting ; and it 
strikes us that the argument, from the mere similarity of a few 
words in one language to another, is pressed too far. Mr. 
Girover's theory is, that Stonehenge was built by the Phoenicians, 
and that rset ee was peopled by a colony from the, north of 
Africa. He even finds the ancestors of the Welsh somewhere 
among the Hottentots, we believe. The work is certainly a 
curious, and in many parts a very amusing one. 


xit.—1l. A Charge delivered to the Cleray of the Diocese of Tas- 
mania, 1846. By Francis-Russeir, Lord Bishop of Tasma- 
nia. London: Rivingtons. 


2. The British Chaplaincy in Madeira. By Viscount Campven. 
Reprinted, with additions, from “ The Theologian and Ecclesi- 
astic” for November, 1847. London: Cleaver. 


We have brought these two publications together as bearing on 
the condition of the Church in the Colonies, and its relation to 
the State. The Bishop of Tasmania’s charge is in every respect 
most excellent ; but its especial interest and importance consists 
in the account which it gives of the extraordinary attempt of the 
secretary of the Colonies (Lord Stanley) to create an ecclesiasti- 
cal organization in Tasmania, which would have wholly set aside 
the episcopal authority as regarded a large proportion of the 
clergy,—an attempt to which we regret to add that the late 
amiable and facile prelate who occupied the primacy of the 
English Church permitted himself to become a party. We can- 
not sufficiently express our admiration of the firm and intrepid 
conduct of the Bishop of Tasmania in opposing a measure thus 
pressed forward by the Primate, the Colonial Secretary, and with 
the co-operation of his own archdeacon. Throughout the affair 
he was without the support of his metropolitan, and had nothing 
but the justice of his cause to maintain him. At great incon- 
venience and expense this most conscientious and high-principled 
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relate crossed the ocean, and has obtained from the present 
Bsavetary for the Colonies the abolition of the obnoxious regu- 
lations. It appears that the Colonial Government, however, per- 
sist in retaining in their employment two clergymen whose noto- 
riously bad conduct has been condemned by the Bishop, and from 
whom he has withdrawn his licence. Opposition, also, is offered 
to the institution of any ecclesiastical court for the punishment of 
offenders against the laws of God and of the Church. In fact, it 
seems that the Government is anxious to retain all matters of 
jurisdiction and discipline in its own hands, and to reduce the 
Bishop to the narrowest possible limits in the exercise of his 
office. How strange this policy is, when contrasted with the 
willingness exhibited by the Colonial Government to give the 
freest and fullest scope to the authority of the Romish Church. 
We now come to the interesting publication of Viscount Camp- 
den. The Church is indebted to this young nobleman for a full 
and accurate view of the proceedings of the Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in regard to the British Chaplaincy at Madeira. Mr. 
Lowe, the chaplain, gave offence to a small part of his congre- 
gation by the use of certain ritual observances, which, on being 
represented to the Bishop of London (whose licence he held), 
were, for the most part, approved by that prelate. Mr. Lowe 
evinced his desire for peace by relinquishing the remainder; but 
this did not satisfy the disturbers of the Church; and they pro- 
ceeded to adopt all kinds of proceedings of the most vexatious 
kind, such as refusing to accommodate visiters in the chapel, with- 
drawing Mr. Lowe’s salary and allowances, and Lig mi in 
making complaints of him. ‘This factious minority, headed by 
the consul, consisted in great part of open dissenters from the 
Church, Romanists, &e. Possessing influence with the Foreign 
Office, this body of schismatics induced Lord Palmerston to ap- 
point another chaplain in place of Mr. Lowe ; and the result is, that 
the latter clergyman retains the episcopal licence and the majority 
of the people who have adhered to him; a new chaplain has 
heen appointed by the Foreign Secretary in opposition to the 
authority of the Bishop ; and this diplomatic functionary declares, 
that in future he will not seek for the licence of any bishop in 
making appointments to foreign chaplaincies. We presume that 
this is a state of things which the Church cannot permit to exist 
any longer without protest. The whole furnishes another curious 
exemplification of the disposition of statesmen to bear down the 
authority of bishops whenever they have the power to do 80. We 
are glad that the subject is being brought before Parliament. 
Cases of this kind should not be passed over, or they will be 
repeated. 
VOL, 1X.—NO. XVIIL—MARCH, 1848. Q 
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Village Sermons. By the Rev. Antuur G. Baxter, 
Rector of Hampreston, Dorset. London: Rivingtons. 


2. The Gospel of Christ the Power of God unto Salvation : exempli- 
fied in the Preaching and Writings of the Apostle Paul. In 
Twelve Illustrations. By the Revo. W. A. Newman, J1.A,, &e. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


WE notice these publications together, because, although the 
second is not professedly a volume of sermons, it is substantially 
and really so. Mr. Baxter's account of his volume of sermons is 
very ra fe and unassuming. ‘ They are,” he says, ‘‘ but vil- 
lage sermons, adapted to a congregation composed, with but few 
exceptions, of persons but little able, either from education or 
the babitual exercise of the intellectual powers, to grasp or to 
appreciate the abstract theories of contending schools, or the 
more abstruse doctrines of the Christian scheme.” Even with 
this limitation, we apprehend that sermons such as these are 
adapted to more than mere “ village” congregations ; for how few 
congregations in England can appreciate the abstract theories of 
contending schools, or abstruse doctrines. We have been very 
much pleased by all we have seen of Mr. Baxter’s sermons. They 
are, in our opinion, rather too short, even for village congre- 
gations; but they are written with a practical piety, a knowledge 
of the subject, and a grace of style and diction which render 
them very pleasing in the perusal, and which, we have no doubt, 
made them highly interesting and effective when preached. As 
far as we can observe, their doctrine is sound and healthy ; but 
we do not quite coneur with the author in thinking them adapted 
especially to village congregations. Their language is, perhaps, 
in many places rather above the very imperfect comprehension of 
English which our poor possess. 

Of the second publication in our list we cannot say much. It 
will be, doubtless, gratifying to the author's friends to possess a 
memorial of his teaching on his leaving England for an appoint- 
ment in the Colonies ; but under other circumstances we cannot 


conceive the object in publishing what is so very common-place, 
and yet so laboured. 


xtut.—The Little Red Book ; or, the History of the Holy Catholic 


Church in Ireland. By Gvoncr Kine, A.B., &e. Dublin: 
MeGlashan. . 


Mr. Kine, whose “ Primer of the Church History of Ireland” is 
probably known to many of our readers as a work of real merit, 
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has in this little book given a very condensed summary of his 
larger work, designed for the use of national schools, and written 
in a style adapted to the comprehension of children, We hope it 
may obtain a large circulation in schools. 


xtiv.—The Gospel Narrative of our Lord's Ministry (The Second 
Year) Harmonized: with Reflections. By the Rev. Isaac Wi1- 
B.D., &c. London: Rivingtons. 


To those who are acquainted with the former portion of this work, 
and generally with Mr. Williams’s writings, there can be no need 
of saying a word on the volume before us. This work bids fair 
to be one of our most valuable commentaries, abounding as it 
does in the choicest thoughts of the early Fathers, and in spi- 
ritual and practical applications of texts distinguished for their 
beauty and originality. We feel assured, from what we have 
seen of it, that it will ere long find a place in most clerical libra- 
ries, 


xiv.—The Beloved Disciple. Reflections on the History of St. John. 
By Mrs. J. B. Wess, Author of “Naomi,” &c. London: 
Hatchards. 


Tuts is one of those works which possesses something better than 
talent or originality, which it cannot lay claim to. Mrs. Webb 
has written just the sort of quiet, practical, serious book, which 
would be adapted for reading aloud in a religious family. It 
possesses sufficient interest to engage the attention, and it is not 
so profound as to weary it. We are glad to see books of this 
class: they are of much use in their way. We do not say that 
we exactly concur in all Mrs. Webb’s views, or that we look on 
her work as faultless in theology, but we do not think that the 
defects which there are, are calculated to prevent the practical 
utility of the work, as a plain, practical, and devotional manual. 


xtv1.—The Scriptural Idea of Faith, §c. By F.H. Nasu, A.M., 
Curate of Agher, Diocese of Meath. Dublin: Grant and Bol- 
ton. London: Rivingtons. 


A very thoughtful and able essay on the various meanings and 
applications of the term “ Faith” in Holy Scripture, and on the 
doctrines connected with that term. 
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xivi.—Arche@ologia Hibernica. A Hand Book of Irish Antiquities, 
&c. By W. F. Wakeman. Dublin: McGlashan. 


Tus little volume, profusely enriched with illustrations on wood, 
is written by a pupil of Dr. Petrie, and is well deserving the 
attention of all lovers of ecclesiastical and general architecture. 
The series of its subjects extends from Druidism to the latest 
remains of medizval architecture in Ireland. This little book 
ought to take its place with “the Glossary of Architecture” in 
every library. It is very curious and interesting. 


of Continental Ecclesiology. By the Rev. Ben- 
JAMIN Wess, W/.A., &c. London: Masters. 


Tuts volume will be a very acceptable gift to all who are inter- 
ested in the study of ecclesiastical architecture. Mr. Webb's 
observations extend to Belgium, the Rhenish Provinces, Frank- 
fort on the Maine, Bavaria, Baden and Wurtemburg, Tyrol, 
Lombardy, Tuscany, Lueea, Genoa, Piedmont, the Papal States, 
and Switzerland. The description of so many churches, in all 
parts of Europe, by so able an ecclesiologist as Mr. Webb, is a 
valuable addition to our stock of knowledge. The work is not 
illustrated by engravings. 


xLix.—Noctes Dominica, or Sunday Night Reading, §c. By the 
Hon. Sir Kywanv Cust. London: Rivingtons. 


Tux late period at which we have received this volume must 
excuse a very short notice. The object of the work is to aid 
heads of families who are desirous of promoting the religious in- 
struction of their households on Sunday evenings. The readings 
are arranged in accordance with the services of the Church; and 
we have been favourably impressed by their devotional tone, and 
the knowledge of scripture which they evince. 


L.—MiIscELLANEOUS. 


Wer are glad to see a third edition of Mr. Montgomery's work, 
“The Scottish Church and the English Schismaties ” (Masters). 
his work ought in itself to be sufficient to set the question at 
rest. We are ashamed to think that any professing members of 
the English Church should have so far forgotten their duty to that 
Church, as to separate from the communion of those whom she 
has always recognized as the legitimate Bishops of Scotland. 
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A curious antiquarian pamphlet by Archdeacon Williams, in 
proof that Claudia, mentioned in the Epistles, was a British 
rincess, is deserving of notice. ‘‘An Essay on the Constitution 
of Society,” (Hall,) is a pamphlet full of revolutionary principles, 

ounded on the doctrine of St. Simon and Fourrier. It asserts 
the right of the people to rise in insurrection against their 
governors, and denies the existence of any lawful titles to land. 
The rest of its doctrines are in accordance with these views, 
which are dogmatically and argumentatively put forth. We have 
seen with pain “the Report of the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Jamaica” (Cowie, 31, Poultry). The 
West Indian Colonies have been ruined by the intermeddling of 
the English Parliament. ‘‘ An Inaugural Address delivered by 
Kdward Masson, Esq., Professor of Kcclesiastical Greek in the 
College of the General Assembly of the Irish Presbyterian 
Church,” (Belfast,) is an able and interesting production. It 
.strongly recommends Patristic studies to the Presbyterian Stu- 
dents of Divinity. This is as it should be. 

“The Gainsaying of Core,” by the Rev. W. B. Barter, (Ri- 
vingtons,) is a sound and able refutation of Schism. ‘ Plain 
Lectures on the Holy Communion,” by the Rev. Pelham Mait- 
land, are not apparently deserving of particular remark. 

We need not, of course, recommend Dr. Mill’s Letter on 
Dr. Hampden’s Writings (Masters). It is most clear and con- 
vincing ; as is also Mr. Irons’ Letter to Dr. Hampden (Masters). 
“An Kpitome of the Bampton Lectures” of Dr. H. (Masters) 
appears also to be carefully drawn up. 

The Rev. Dr. Lyon, rector of Bishop’s Caundle, Dorset, has 
published a series of three Discourses before the University of 
Cambridge (Hatchards) on the moral power of the Christian, 
Which seem to be most usefully and earnestly written. 

Amongst single sermons we may mention, as deserving of 
commendation, one by the Rev. T. W. Peile, D.D., Master of 
Repton School, in aid of the fund for the erection of St. Alk- 
mond’s church, Derby; a Sermon by the Rey. ‘T. N. Harper, 
B.A., Lecturer of Bideford, on behalf of the National Schools ; 
a Sermon on “ the Spirit of Romanism,” by the Rev. G. Nugee, 
M.A., Curate of St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge ; and most excellent 
Discourses, by the Rev. C. C. Bartholomew, on his appointment to 
the parish of St. David’s, Exeter; and by the Rev. Dr. W ords- 
worth, on “ Righteousness exalteth a Nation.” We should be 
indeed highly blest, if the statesmen of this country were under 
the influenee of such principles as Dr. Wordsworth has put forth 
in this truly Christian warning. met 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the East Riding by Arch- 
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deacon Wilberforce, (Murray,) contains much valuable matter 
on the subject of an increase in the Episcopate, to which, as well 
as to the Rev. J. Lockhart Ross’s recent publication on ‘the 
Reciprocal Obligations of the Church and the Civil Power,” 
rs Oxford,) we hope to direct particular attention in our 
next number. 

We have read with great interest Bishop Doane’s Address on 
the Ends and Objects of Burlington College. We trust that the 
appeal for aid to this admirable institution will be successful. 

Of — publications we may mention ‘ The Ecelesiolo- 
4 


» 


Ub gist,” No. IV., (Rivingtons,) as an excellent number of a very : 
if useful publication; Mr. Boutell’s “* Monumental Brasses,” pub- : 
wa lishing in monthly numbers, and well executed. Sharpe’s Maga- ' 
Bh zine continues to be ably edited. We have seen with pleasure 
Pi ft Wertheim’s very cheap and well got up ‘ Bible Cartoons,” for 
the school and cottage. 
it The Rey. W. Downes Willis has published a spirited and high- 
wh 4 principled pamphlet on the Education question, entitled “ Outlines 
Wee of Proposal for the Adjustment of the Education Question,” &e. 
ae An excellent little book by Sir A. Edmonstone, ‘“ On the Ob- 
Vine servance of Lent,” (Cleaver,) may be recommended as written on 


the soundest principles. 
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Canapva.—Diocese of Toronto.—The following particulars are taken 
from an interesting volume just published by the Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, under the title “ Annals of 
the Diocese of Toronto.” The number of churchmen in the diocese, 
which was estimated in 1842, somewhat too low, it is thought, at 
100,000, amounted, according to the Bishop’s computation, in 1847 
to 200,000, out of an European population of 600,000. That popula- 
tion is increasing with wonderful rapidity, not only by natural aug- ry 
mentation, but by the constant stream of emigration from the mother j 
country, chiefly from Ireland. The rate at which this latter cause of 
increase operates, may be judged of by an authentic statement, derived 
from a parliamentary paper, comprising both Upper and Lower Canada, 
according to which the number of emigrants which arrived in that country 


was, 


In 1841 .. ee 28,280 

* 1842 .. 44,692 

“ 1843. 21,807 

“1844 ee ee 20,245 

“ 1846... 33,025 

1847 ee ee 77,000 

The number of clergymen in the diocese, which at the Bishop’s visi- 


tation in 1843 amounted to 1038, had risen to 118, when the Bishop i 
held his next visitation in the years 1845 and 1846; and a diocesan if 
clergy list, given in an appendix, and made up to the latest date, gives 
itat 127. The classification of that list presents the following data :— 
Archdeacons .. oe oe 2 
Rectors.. oe ee ve & 
Ministers of Churches not being Rectories_.. o 
Assistant Ministers .. oe oe oe oe 4 
Travelling Missionaries oe oe oe ht 
Professors oe oe oe oe 3 
Superannuated .. ee oe oe oe 3 
Not described .. 4 i 
132 


From this number, however, five must be deducted, in consequence 
of four rectories and one missionary station being held conjointly with 


a military chaplaincy. 
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The insufficiency of this number of clergy in proportion to the popu- 
lation is apparent, even on an average calculation ; but is in reality 
much more grievous, owing to the scattered condition of that popula- 
tion. ‘ The diocese,” says the Bishop, in a letter dated March 23, 
1847, “ is supposed now to contain 600,000 inhabitants, of whom it is 
believed that one-third at least, or 200,000, scattered, indeed, through 
all the townships, belong, or are favourable, to the Church, and we are 
losing many of them, because we cannot extend our ministrations.. . , 

“There are two districts, Victoria, containing twelve townships, and 
Ottawa, containing ten, with only one clergyman in each. The Wel- 
lington district is still worse, for it contains twenty-seven townships, 
and has only one resident minister, and one travelling missionary. In 
the Huron district there are only three clergymen for twenty-one town- 
ships. In short, out of three hundred and fifty organized townships, 
into which the province is at present divided, there are two hundred 
and thirty-seven, or more than two-thirds of the whole diocese, with 
no resident clergyman, while it is computed that a clergyman might 
find ample employment in each, and in many of them the services of 
three or four are required.” 

In his charge, delivered in June, 1847, the Bishop gives the follow- 
ing summary of his visitation: ‘‘ Since our last meeting in June, 1844, 
I have visited every mission in the diocese. Not having included 
Woodstock, Blenheim, Wilmot, Stratford, and Zorra in my former visi- 
tation, I held confirmations in them respectively, soon after we sepa- 
rated, and found them, and more particularly the first, namely, Wood- 
stock, of great promise. In the summer of 1845 I visited the districts 
west of Toronto, as far as Manetouahneng Island, Lake Huron, and 
returned by the way of Owen’s Sound. In the summer of 1846 I 
travelled through the districts of Niagara, Simcoe, and the Home, and 
all those east of Toronto. The time occupied, and the continuous and 
great intensity of the heat in 1846, were rather beyond my strength, and 
warned me of the necessity of dividing the diocese into three parts, in- 
stead of two, an arrangement which becomes the more requisite, from 
the extraordinary increase of missions and stations at which my visits 
are desired. During my first visitations in 1840 and 1841, I confirmed 
at 74 stations, scattered over an immense surface; in 1842 and 1843 
they had increased to 102, and in 1845 and 1846 to 197.... 

‘The number confirmed in the course of my recent visitation was 
4358, which only exceeded the former by 659. This may be con- 
sidered a less increase than might have been expected from the rapid 
growth of our population from immigration and natural causes. It is, 
however, necessary to remember, that the number of grown-up and elderly 
persons who came forward during my first confirmation journeys, has 
greatly diminished, and that the candidates now more generally consist 
of young persons.” 

A table is subjoined, exhibiting the rapid expansion of the Church 


by a comparison of the results of the visitations in 1843 with those held 
in 1845 and 1846: 
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Number of Stations Number of Persons Number of-Churches 


or Parishes confirmed consecrated 
in 1843 ; in 1845-6. in 1843; in 1845-6. in 1843; in 1845-6. 


District West of 


Toronto, in- 
cluding Lake 24 70 756 1212 2 6 


Huron ..-- 


Niagara District 16 21 374 354 2 8 
Home and Sim- 
Districts be- 
tween Toronto >20 41 1053 907 ~~ 3 
and Kingston 
Districts below 
26 30 1056 1112 
Totals ... 102 197 3699 4358 9 16 


The happy progress which, notwithstanding the inadequate supply of 
labourers, is manifest in the Church of Upper Canada, is attributable, 
under God’s blessing, to the interest excited among the Church people 
of the diocese by the operations of the Church Society, instituted at the 
suggestion of the Bishop on the 28th of April, 1841. Besides gifts of 
land for Church endowment to the amount of upwards,of 10,000 acres, 
which were made over to the Society during the first year of its exist- 
ence, the following sums were received in money subscriptions during 


the last four years : 


In 1844... oe ee ee ee £1800 
» 1845... oe oe ee oe 2735 
» 1846... oe oe ee 38004 


These contributions are independent of what is raised by the 
branch associations for the special benefit of their several districts ; and 
that such contributions are by no means ineonsiderable, is proved by 
the fact that since the year 1839 seventy-eight churches have been 
built, and several are now building, while many others have been re- 
paired and enlarged. ‘Our people,” says the Bishop in the charge 
already adverted to, *‘ are every where more sensible of the duty of giving 
of their substance towards the permanent support of religion.” A plan is 
in contemplation for securing to the Church in each township a few acres 
of land, which, though of little present value, may hereafter become a 
competent endowment for three or four clergymen, in each of those 
divisions. Even at present, eight travelling missionaries are maintained 
from local resources, while funds have been raised for the maintenance 
of nearly as many more, as soon as duly qualified candidates are found. 

We shall conclude our extracts from this interesting publication by 
transcribing the following passages from an address to the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, agreed upon by the 
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bishop ‘and clergy of the diocese of Toronto, assembled in visitation, 
June 6, 1847 :— 

“ Amongst our number are many who owe their maintenance as 
ministers of Christ's Church in this colony almost exclusively to your 
bounty; and there are but few of the sacred edifices in which we are 
privileged to minister, towards the erection of which aid has not been 
received from your Society. To your fostering care, indeed, we would 
ascribe, under God, much of the prosperity which our diocese now 
enjoys. Ina colony such as Canada, where the great majority of the 
inhabitants are too poor to procure for themselves the means of grace, 
the extension of the Church would, humanly speaking, have been a 
matter almost of impossibility, had we not been favoured with the aid 
which you have so liberally afforded us. 

“We feel convinced that it must prove highly gratifying to your 
venerable Society to learn, that as our population increases, and the 
resources of the colony are augmented, the people are making, we trust, 
correspondent exertions to extend the ministrations of our holy Church, 
though we fear the time is yet far distant when our utmost exertions, 
aided as we hope they will be by the continued liberality of your 
Society, will be sufficient adequately to relieve the spiritual destitution 
which still so greatly prevails in this large and important dependency of 
the British empire. 

‘The emigrants also from the mother country, who annually find 
their way in great numbers to this colony, are steadily presenting 
demands upon the exertions of the Church, more extensive than our 
utmost local exertions can supply; and the combination of what your 
venerable Society so generously contributes, with the voluntary efforts 
of Churchmen in this diocese, and the largest revenue that can be anti- 
cipated from our share of the Clergy Reserves property, can hardly be 
expected to suffice even to meet the more pressing claims for the minis- 
trations of the Church, without affording the hope that it can be fully 
and effectually planted amongst us.” 


France.—Democratic Demonstrations of the French Episcopate—Not 
the least remarkable among the various features which characterize the 
recent revolution in France, is the hearty readiness with which the French 
Episcopate at once saluted the republic, and proclaimed aloud the prin- 
ciples of the democracy as those which not only have the fullest and 
most cordial approbation of their Church, but which have been, as the 
Archbishop of Paris hesitates not to affirm, the principles of “the Catho- 
lic Church” from the beginning. Considering that this is the first 
important occasion on which the late declaration of the Papacy through 
the organ of Father Ventura’ was practically put to the test, the 
attitude assumed, and the tone taken by the Romish Bishops in France, 
and that almost unanimously, notwithstanding the suddenness of the 
emergency, which precluded them from concerting their measures, is a 


See English Review, vol. viii, pp. 249, 250. 
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most striking and significant fact; proving that there was more than 
mere oratory suited to the occasion, in the intimation of the famous 
ex-Jesuit and Theatine, that the Church was about to “ turn towards the 
democracy, baptize that wild matron, and Christianize her.” <A few 
extracts from the official documents, in the form of pastorals, containing 
these manifestations, will be read with interest, and deserve to be perma- 
nently placed on record. 

As early as Thursday, the 24th of February, the Archbishop of Panis 
testified his hearty good-will towards the revolution by the following 
circular, addressed to the curés of the capital :— 

‘Monsieur LE Cur£é,—Our first impulse, in presence of the great 
event which has just been enacted in the capital, was to weep for the 
fate of the victims whom death has struck down in so unforeseen a man- 
ner; we weep for them all, because they are our brethren; we weep 
for them, because we have once more experienced how great are the 
disinterestedness, the respect for property, and how generous the sen- 
timents which animate the people of Paris. 

“We must not rest content with shedding tears: we shall pray for 
all those who have fallen in the struggle; we shall ask God to open to 
them the abode of comfort, of light, and of peace. 

‘* Accordingly, you will as soon as possible cause a solemn service to 
be celebrated, with as much pomp as your church-funds will admit 
of. The mass to be read will be that ‘ /n die obilds,’ with the prayer 
‘pro pluribus defunctis.’ ‘The service is to take place as soon as you 
can give notice of it to the faithful, even though it should be on the 
Sunday. During mass a collection is to be made for the relief of the 
indigent families of the dead and wounded. The amount of the collec- 
tion is to be paid over by MM. les Curés to the Maires of their respective 
districts. 

‘The present letter is to be posted up wherever there may be occa- 
sion, 

** Accept, Monsieur le Curé, the assurance of my sincere attachment. 

“bf Denys, Archbishop of Paris. 

‘“‘ Nota Bene. In the event of its becoming necessary or desirable to 
establish temporary hospitals in your churches, you will not hesitate to 
offer them for that purpose, even though it should involve the omission 
of the Sunday Service. 

“Tf that service can be performed, you will, after the parochial mass, 
sing the suffrage, ‘ Domine, Salvam fac Francorum gentem,’ &c., and the 
prayer, ‘ Deus a quo sancta desideria, recta consilia,’ &c.” 

Not more quickly was Louis Philippe unseated by the rabble at the 
Tuileries, than he was dethroned in the sanctuary by this right reverend 
prelate, who, moreover, is under personal obligation to him for his ad- 
vancement to his present station; not more emphatically was the revo- 
lution eulogized by the provisional government in its proclamations to 
the people, than by the clergy in their addresses to heaven, in the litur- 
gical phrase “ holy desires and good counsels ;” nor was the transfer 
of the Archbishop's allegiance from royalty to republicanism less easy 
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than the change from “ salvum fac Francorum regem*”’ to “ salvam fac 


Francorum 


This circular the Archbishop followed up by a personal demonstra- 
tion. In full pontifical costume, with his crozier, and attended by a 
number of his clergy, he went to visit the principal hospitals of Paris, 
for the purpose of giving to the wounded heroes of the barricades “ his 
benediction, and the consolations of his ministry.” The reception which 
he met with, is represented by the Ami de la Religion, as having been 
most gratifying. Not content, however, with these first ¢mpromptu de- 
monstrations, the Archbishop published, in the Ami de la Religion of 
March 4, an elaborate apology of the Revolution on ‘ Catholic” grounds, 
in the form of a “ mandement,” ordering special prayers for the welfare 
of France. In this document he says :— 

“On hearing that frightful clap of thunder which, without previous 
warning, shivered in an instant a throne surrounded by so much power, 
who among us could help recognizing at once the mysterious design of 
Him, who delights in showing to kings that theirs is but a borrowed 
majesty ? 

‘* Where is the Christian who, after having adored, with his face 
prostrate on the ground, so prompt and so fearful an act of justice, does 
not feel impelled to lift up his eyes to heaven, and to invoke upon 
France all its benedictions ? 

‘Soon will France meet in her Comitia, for the purpose of appoint- 
ing her representatives, who will in their turn be called upon to give us 
a new constitution. Let us not forget, dearly beloved brethren, that 
above all the legislative assemblies there is a Supreme Legislator, who 
alone ‘ causes just laws to prevail‘,’ because He alone can instil into 
men’s consciences a disinterestedness and love of justice and of true 
liberty, which rise superior to all human passions. 

‘* Let us invoke that Wisdom, who so often forsakes the thrones of the 
earth, but who from all eternity is seated by the side of the throne of 
the Creator of the worlds, Let us invoke Her, that She may inspire our 
representatives ; above all, let us invoke Her, that She may defend their 
work, if it shall be worthy of the great heart of France, against the con- 
femptible interests which will perhaps endeavour to pervert it. 

‘* Equity in the laws, equity in the magistrates who interpret them, 
or cause them to be executed, sincere submission on the part of all the 
citizens, a submission inspired by a great love of order, and that civic 


* On the Ist of May last, the same Archbishop commenced his address of con- 
gratulation on Louis Philippe’s birthday with these words : “ Sire,—To-day we 
come into the royal palace to present to you our respectful homage. To-morrow 
we shall go to our temples to pray for your majesty and vour august family.” 

_ * This was afterwards changed, by desire of the provisional government, first 
into “salrum fae populum,” and subsequently into sa/ram fac rempublicam,” which is 
the form for the present. 

* This is a free translation of Prov. viii. 15, “By me kings reign, and princes 
decree justice,” quoted by the Archbishop. Omitting the former clause “ reyes 
reynant,”’ the Vulgate Version suits the occasion pretty well: “ Per me. « legum 
conditores justa decernunt,” 
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courage which defends society at the risk of life, are gifts of God, for 
‘every perfect gift comes from Him’*.’ To that inexhaustible source, 
therefore, of every right sentiment and of every virtue, it behoves us to 
lift up our hearts with tender love and unshaken confidence.” 

The Archbishop then alleges the dictum of his predecessor in 1789, 
M. de Juigné, that ‘* the welfare of the people is the supreme law,” and 
proceeds to show that this political principle has always been upheld by 
the “Catholic” Church. For this purpose he quotes, first of all, Matth. 
xx. 27, “ Whosoever will be chief among you, let him be your ser- 
vant;” whence he demonstrates the appropriateness of the expression, 
‘‘the public service,” as used to designate ‘‘ the different offices of the 
magistracy, the army, and the administration :” he then culls from Au- 
gustine, De Civit. Dei, the sentiment that ‘rulers should not rule 
through love of domination, but with a view to serve the public inter- 
ests, that being the order of nature, the divinely appointed constitu- 
tion of the human race;” whence the inference is made to follow, as a 
matter of course, that the principle of “ liberty, equality, brotherhood,” 
proclaimed by the Paris mob in February, 1848, is none other than the 
principle which the Church has cherished through the whole course of her 
existence from the beginning. A slight cloud of historical recollections 
for a moment overcasts this bright sunshine of “ Catholic” republican- 
ism; but the Archbishop speedily dissipates it. 

“On consulting history, dearly beloved brethren, you will find, no 
doubt, that this spirit has penetrated but slowly, and almost impercep- 
tibly, into the constitution of States; but fail not to observe that the 
mission of the Church was not to impose by force a doctrine, which was 
not intended to cause any other blood to be shed but that of His Apos- 
tles and Disciples. 

“God, the absolute Lord of man whom He has drawn forth from 
nothingness, was pleased to respect his freedom; it became necessary, 
therefore, to induce him by persuasion to make a good use of power 
and fortune, and to subdue his passions ; those who know the nature of 
our heart, will easily understand that, considering the infirmity of our 
judgment, this must have been the work of much time; but God is 
more patient than we are, because He is eternal. 

“Let us not forget that, according to the Divine counsels, man regene~ 
rated by the Gospel, was to seek above all an eternal kingdom. But, 
lo, how wonderful! while pursuing his immortal destinies, man has fallen 
in with what constitutes the true prosperity of political societies !” 

Once more in a fair train of demonstration that the radicalism of the 
nineteenth century is in fact nothing else than the perfect development 
of the Gospel, the Archbishop finds no difficulty in answering the 
extremely curious question, how it came to pass that the Church, 
“under the ancient monarchy, never thought of demanding a democratic 
constitution.” (Sic!) The answer is obvious; though the Church 


5 The Archbishop actually quotes in a note the words of St. James, i. 17, “ Every 
perfect gift is from above, and cometh down from the Father of lights, and thus 
makes God the Holy Ghost the eulogist, and God the Father the fountain, of the 


heroism of the barricades. 
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thought a democratic constitution the most perfect, the only really 


Christian constitution, the Church kept that notion to herself out of. 


forbearance for the insufficiently developed state of public opinion. 
The Church did not demand a democratic constitution, simply because 
‘France had never thought of demanding it since the day when Clovis 
founded his throne upon one of the ruins of the Roman Empire.” Still, 
he contends, the growth of liberal ideas was essentially the work of the 
Church, which he proves, inter alia, by the assertion that “ the ancient 
States-general were constituted upon the pattern of the Councils of the 
Church ;” and with the aid of a fine passage from one of Massillon’s 
sermons, addressed to the corrupt court of Louis XV., and of the title of 
one of Bossuet’s sermons, “ ‘I'he eminent dignity of the Poor,” he lands 
again safely upon the socialist theoriesof M. Albert and M. Louis Blane, 
who, if there is any truth in the Archbishop of Paris, apprehend Chris- 
tian truth with infinitely greater clearness than all the “holy clerks 
and doctors” from St. Chrysostom and St. Augustine downwards. 

Speaking of the first French revolution, M. d’Affre contends that it 
had the warm support of the clergy, and would at once have secured 
the happiness of France for ever, but for the unfortunate circumstance 
that the liberals of that day did not, like the liberals of the present day, 
reciprocate the sympathies of the Church. This leads him into a train 
of thought which might have proved fulsome towards the heroes of 
the barricades, if he had not checked himself in time to avoid so very 
ugly and unmerited a suspicion. 

‘We do not wish to flatter you, dearly beloved brethren, but we 
eannot help blessing you; you who, on the still smoking ruins of the 
power which has just fallen, have shown so profound a respect for the 
rights of that Sovereign Lord, who teaches kings in a manner so worthy 
of Himself, that they ought to use their power as He himself does, for 
the good of the world.” 

Having accounted for the failure of the first revolution, and pointed 
out the “old man seated on St. Peter's chair,” and the French Epis- 
copate, as the only parties who had the courage to raise their voice in 
defence of liberty against the despotism of Napoleon, the Archbishop 
approaches what might be considered rather tender ground,—the conduct 
of the clergy under the restoration. But even by this difficulty the 
boldness of his historical pen is not daunted. Confounding in one 
common condemnation the divine right of the elder and the citizen 
royalty of the younger Bourbon branch, he thus continues : 

“You are aware what has been the fate of our liberties under the 
constitutional government which has ruled over us for these thirty-four 
years ; but, perhaps, you have not taken sufficient account of the molives 
of that isolation of the C lergy which many persons have mistaken for a 
hostility which never had any existence. 

" Every body protested his love for liberty; but, we ask you, was 
the love for it sincere, disinterested ? Those who held the reins of 
government, constantly complained that liberty was stretched too far ; 
and they laboured to restrict it, at one time by jurisprudence, at another 
time by new laws. The different opposition parties, once having reached 
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the helm, were, each in its turn, eager to circumscribe within narrow 
limits that self-same liberty which a short time before they had desired 
without limits ; while those whom fortune had flung down from the top 
of her wheel, appealed to the right against which they had quite re- 
cently pronounced a curse, and endeavoured to enchain it. 

‘‘ Kgotism was no less fatal to commercial freedom ; those opposition 
parties were always at war with each other, the one demanding, the 
other repelling every check upon free trade. What better course could 
we take than to remain strangers to those conflicts of which the last three 
reigns have been made up? To what dangers would our ministry have 
been exposed, if we had not withdrawn from the scene of this incessant 
struggle, in order to rise into a purer atmosphere less liable to be dis- 
turbed by storms!” 

Thus, then, ‘the murder is out” at last. If the Romish clergy 
did not take kindly to the successive administrations of Louis XVIII., 
Charles X., and Louis Philippe, it was not, as a purblind world has 
hitherto supposed, because they disapproved of the free institutions 
which accompanied the restoration, and on which the throne of the 
citizen king was founded, but bezause not one of these governments,— 
no, not even that of M. Thiers, which raised M. d’Affre to the See of 
Paris—was liberal enough for the Romish hierarchy and priesthood, 
who were, as is now at last “ told in Gath, and published in the 
streets of Askelon,” all the while “free traders,” but too forbearing to 
the weakness of humankind to let that fact be known. In one respect 
only the Archbishop reminds his flock, the Romish hierarchy and priest- 
hood were avowedly “free traders ;” they stood up for “ the liberty of 
instruction.” For this, he says, “they have contended these ten 
years ;” and he leaves it to be inferred that for this they will contend 
now more than ever. In the general scramble for power, they hope, 
under the name of liberty of teaching, to secure something very like 
a monopoly of enslaving the minds of the rising generations with their 
superstitions, Trusting tothe simplicity of his readers, the Archbishop 
‘doubts not that observations so simple (sic /) will suffice to do away 
with the baneful prejudice that they, the Romish clergy, are hostile to 
political liberties.” 

“We did not love those liberties which were proclaimed by the 
oppressors of the Church and of the country, nor those on which the 
heel of the conqueror was set, nor lastly those which never were any 
thing but a handle for ambition and cupidity. We shall love those 

which are about to triumph, because their object will be to protect all 
rights alike, and to bestow upon all the members of the great family, 
not a chimerical happiness with which we have been so often deluded, 
but all the happiness which, under laws and a government which are 
perfectly just, a mighty nation may enjoy.” 

With the expression of this confident expectation, and a few unctuous 
phrases, the Archbishop takes an affectionate leave, for the present, of his 
dearly-beloved flock, which, in conclusion, he apostrophises as that ‘‘ new 
Samson, the people of Paris, which needed but for a moment to shake 
the columns of an immense edifice, to turn it into a heap of ruins. 
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We have presented to our readers this extensive sketch of the man- 
dement of the Archbishop of Paris, because, being addressed to the 
heart, so to speak, of revolutionary France, it is by far the fullest and 
most elaborate of the documents which the late events have elicited 
from the French Episcopate. His colleagues, however, are not a whit 
behind him in radicalism, though they have not felt themselves called 
upon to discourse as largely upon the subject. 

The Archbishop of Lyons, for instance, the famous Cardinal Dz 
Bowaxp, who was no great admirer of the ‘‘ system” of Louis Philippe, 
dispatches the subject very briefly in a circular to his clergy, dated 
February the 27th: — 

“* My dear fellow-labourers,— You are aware of the political changes 
which have taken place in Franee. It is not likely that we, who are 
always engrossed by eternal interests, shall be surprised to hear that 
the hand of God, in His righteousness, overthrows thrones, and dashes 
crowns to pieces. 

“In the midst of the agitation of these first days, maintain your- 
selves calm, and repose all your trust in God’s Providence. Set to the 
faithful the example of obedience and submission to the republic. You 
often wished to enjoy the liberty which renders our brethren in the 
United States so happy: that liberty you shall have. If the authorities 
desire to plant the national flag upon the religious edifices, comply 
eagerly with the wish of the magistrates. The flag of the republic will 
always be a flag of protection for religion. 

“ Zealuusly pursue, my dear fellow-labourers, your sacred mission ; 
be attentive to the poor; concur in whatever measures may ameliorate 
the condition of the working man. It is to be hoped that the interests 
of ne labouring class will at last be sincerely and effectually con- 
suited. 

‘ You will read this letter to the assembled faithful from your 
pulpit.” 

Whether it was through unsophisticated reliance on the sympathy 
expressed in this circular, we cannot tell; but the ‘ working men” of 
Lyons have taken the cardinal at his word; for the Gazette de Lyons 
announces that a number of working men have quartered themselves 
upon the grand Séminaire of the diocese, where they insist on goodly 
fare, and obstinately refuse to quit. 

The Archbishop of Camsral, in a circular to his clergy of March 
the Ist, says:—‘* The Church has been the first to proclaim in the 
world the ideas of liberty, justice, humanity, universal brotherhood. 
She proclaims them afresh, in the face of all nations, by the voice of her 
august Head. She cannot, therefore, do otherwise than accept with 
confidence institutions which have for their object to secure the 
triumph of these holy laws,” 

“The Nation,” says the Bishop of Saint Craups, in a circular of 
March 2nd, “ will shortly be called upon by the provisional government, 
to give to itself a constitution—founded upon true civil and religious 
liberty. The priests of the living God being naturally the friends and 
protectors of all beneficial developments and social improvements .- > 
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have at all times shown that they are, first and foremost, impressed 
with those truths, on which the maintenance of social order depends, 
and which are declared in our sacred books, ‘that all power is of God;' 
and that to obey the powers which Providence contrives for the nations 
in order to deliver them from despotism, from anarchy, and civil war, 
is aconscientious obligation.” From this the Bishop concludes that the 
revolution was right, and that it is a religious duty to “submit to the 
new government which devotes itself to the public weal.” 

‘For eighteen centuries,” observes the Bishop of MarsgILxEs, “ the 
Church, herself unchangeable, has been a witness to all the vicissi- 
tudes in the life of nations. She has almost invariably presided over 
their birth, and formed their youth. She has often sustained them in 
their decrepitude, and often renewed their youth as an eagle’s: in some 
instances she has united, but never altogether identified herself, with 
what they contained of a mortal nature. When that which was to 
perish had perished, she ever showed herself ready for the transforma- 
tion which took place, submissively adoring the decrees of Providence, 
and never refusing the co-operation of her ministry of peace and charity. 

“Tt is in this light, dearly beloved brethren, that we view the events 
which have just been accomplished. The Church will still be what she 
always has been.” 

‘You are already aware,” writes the Bishop of Diane, “that the 
government established in 1880 has been swept away by a tempest 
similar to that from which it rose. He that rules in the heavens, and 
on whom all empires are dependent, has once more given to the nations 
and the kings this great and fearful lesson. No power that disregards 
the general interests of the country, can ever take root init, Every 
government which attempts to arrest the progressive development of 
the public liberties, will sooner or later be swallowed up by that tide of 
ideas and legitimate wants which is constantly rising, and which can be 
controlled only by marking out for it a free and peaceable course. 


“It does not certainly become us to aggravate the misfortunes of 


those who are fallen, by recalling with bitterness the faults which have 
brought on their downfal. When they stood upright, we told them 
the truth, and we were not afraid to rouse their anger by so doing. 
Now that they are broken to pieces, we stand still with respectful pity 
before the ruins of their power.” : 
Further on the Bishop intimates the price which the Romish 
hierarchy means to exact for its adhesion to democratic institutions. 
“The present,” he says, adverting to the revolution of 1789, “ bears 
no resemblance to the past. After the progress which public opinion 
and freedom have made, religious persecution would now be the signal 
of the downfal of any power which should dare to attempt it; and to 
whatever government France may commit its destinies, it will not be 
so foolish as to repeat by-gone faults, and to renew a struggle, at once 
most impious and most fruitless, against the Catholic conscience. It 
will clearly understand that we are all ready in defence of our faith to 
sacrifice our lives, even as we are all ready to defend that government, 
to love it, and to devote ourselves to its maintenance, if, faithful to its 
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principles, and no longer appealing against us, in bitter mockery, to all 
the exceptional and tyrannical laws of by-gone régimes, it will secure 
to us a frank participation in the public liberties. In putting forward 
our claim to this fruit of the new revolution, we do not, indeed, aspire 
to a privilege, which we should reject even if it were offered us, but to 
the full exercise of the common rights of all. Let this be clearly 
understood, and let the sincerity and loyalty of our language, which 
has so often been misconstrued, for once put an end to unjust pre- 
judices ; we require, FOR OURSELVES AND FOR ALL, liberty, but liberty 
frankly and entirely granted; the liberty of uniting and associating 
together, liberty of worship, liberty of conscience, and that which is 
inseparable from the rest, liberty of teaching.” 

“To induce you to co-operate,” says the Archbishop of BorpEaux, 
* most loyally in what is at this moment being established, what more 
need we do than remind you of the duties of the Christian, promul- 
gated by the Church for eighteen centuries past? T'he external forms of 
poner have nothing absolute in them. That the Church knows well: 
she who has seen so many dynasties pass away, so many thrones 
crumble in the dust, who has seen the face of society renewed by so 
many revolutions. But there is a divine basis on which all human 
institutions must rest: upon this ground, to which evil passions have 
no access, we shall always meet the sincere champions of order and 
freedom. A great mission is opening before us, dearly beloved bre- 
thren; it has been comprehended all over France; and especially, we 
say it with pride and pleasure, in this city and this diocese. . . . 

‘Let us pray, dearly beloved brethren, pray with confidence and 
fervour, that the spirit of wisdom and of strength may continue to 
descend abundantly upon the Church and upon France, and may for 
ever consummate the great alliance of religion and liberty; for true 
faith and true freedom, uniting together in the face of the world, recon- 
cile all opinions, and fertilize every hope. ‘ Where the Spirit of the 
Lord is,’ says St. Jerome ®, ‘ there is liberty,’ there is happiness.” 

Cardinal Du Pont, the Archbishop of Bources, agrees with the 
Archbishop of Paris, that the barricade principles of 1848 are nothing 
more than the original principles of the Gospel :—“ The principles, the 
triumph of which is to be the commencement of an entirely new era, 
are those which the Church has always proclaimed, and which she has 
quite recently proclaimed afresh before the whole world, through the 
mouth of her august Head, the immortal Pius IX. We are bound to 
accept them with confidence, and to await their successful development, 
entreating sovereign wisdom to enlighten the minds, to preside over 
the councils, to direct the wills, to the end that all the advantages of a 
perfect brotherhood, based upon real equality and true liberty, may be 
secured to the great nation to which it is our glory to belong.” 

Much in the same strain the Bishop of Mans says: “‘ The motto of the 
government is, ‘ Liberty, equality, brotherhood.’ These three words 


_, © Better read in the Fathers than in his Bible, the radical prelate quotes 2 Cor. 
iii, 17, as a sentiment of St. Jerome ! 
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express three eminently Christian verities. It is Jesus Christ who has 
given to the world the Christian liberty, the source and pattern of all 
true liberty, by delivering it from the bondage of sin; equality, by 
granting to all men the same spiritual privileges, and the same rights 
before God; brotherhood, by calling them all ‘his brethren,’ and the 
children of the same Father in heaven. The Apostles, faithful to this 
teaching of their divine Master, gave the name of ‘ brethren’ to all those 
who shared with them the blessings of faith and of grace. At no time 
have bishops and priests called the faithful by any other name in 
their religious instructions’, nor will they ever cease to call them by 
this name. 

“Let us then, without abandoning ourselves to an enthusiasm which 
would ill become our character, but likewise without evincing repug- 
nance or fear, which would be ill-suited to our origin and our principles, 
—let us, I say, show that we understand liberty, that we love equality, 
that we sincerely desire brotherhood.” 

The Bishop of Satnt Four grows quite enthusiastic; especially for 
those beardless fathers of the republic, the boys of the Polytechnic :— 
‘Let us all unite with heart and mind to implore the ‘ Father of mercies 
and God of all consolation,’ to pour out abundantly His light and His 
grace upon the entire nation, upon the noble and devoted men whom it has 
invested with its confidence, and more particularly upon those admirable 
youths whose noble conduct is the glory of France, and the hope of the 
Church.” And elsewhere he observes, ‘‘ The finger of God is visible 
in the midst of the grave events which have been brought about 
with lightning speed; and His providence still watches in love over 
our beautiful country.” 

‘You will declare to all,” says the Bishop of Bgavvats, “ that the 
heavenly country, the object of our desires, cannot render us indifferent 
to the interests of the country of which Providence has made us citizens, 
that the hour is come for all to devote and to attach themselves more 
closely than ever to the Christian faith, to order, and our country. 

“This is what you will impress upon others. As for yourselves, 
leaving institutions which have ceased to exist, in the category of by- 
gone things, you will not forget that the Church does not fetter the con- 
science of her children and the exercise of her ministry to forms of 
government ; that she has no feudal connexion with any political system ; 
that she can live quite as easily under a republic as under a monarchy, 
provided her demands are granted; and among them, before all and above 
all, the liberty of labouring for the salvation of souls and the happiness 
of all. The order of things which is now being inaugurated, has not im 
itself any thing contrary to the doctrine and the morality of the Gospel.” 

Lastly, the Bishop of PerricNan is not content to applaud revolu- 
tion on this side the grave, he extends his expansive liberalism to the 
unseen world :—‘ The day after to-morrow, Monday, at ten o'clock 
precisely, will be performed in our cathedral church, and in the parish 


7 Except the fashionable preachers at Paris, who commence their Advent and 
Lent Sermons and other discreet quaintly enough with “ Monseigneur, Messieurs.” 
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churches of Perpignan, a solemn service for all the victims whom death 
has struck down at Paris in so unforeseen a manner, and who have died 
in the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman faith, on the 22nd, 23rd, and 
24th of February last. Charity is universal; we shall pray for all 
those that have fallen in the struggle. We shall ask God to open to 
them all the place of comfort, of light, and of peace.” 

Such are a few brief specimens selected from the mass of extraordi- 
nary compounds of false religious and political sentiment with which 
the columns of the Ami de la Religion have been crowded ever since 
the first outbreak of the Revolution. Few, indeed, are those among the 
episcopal circulars which, like that of the Cardinal Dr 1a Tour D’Av- 
VERONE, confine themselves to a mere dry compliance with the govern- 
ment requisition, by ordering the celebration .of a funeral service, and 
the insertion of the suffrage, “* Salvam fac rempublicam,” in the liturgy ; 
still more rare, solitary, in fact, as far as the documents which have 
reached us go, is the determination, expressed by the Bishop of Nantes, 
to stand avowedly aloof from the present movement. ‘ In circumstances 
so grave,” says the circular of the last-named prelate to his clergy, “ it 
is our duty to remind you, that our mission is to concern ourselves ex- 
clusively for the spiritual interests of souls, and that as regards ques- 
tions of a political or temporal nature, we must leave Providence to 
solve them in its infinite wisdom. . . . 

“‘ Let us abstain from meddling in the affairs of this world: let us 
avoid every judgment, every opinion, every comment having reference 
to events in which it does not become us to take any part; but let our 
conduct in all things be such, that even ‘he that is of the contrary part 
may be ashamed, having no evil thing to say of us.’ 

** As for the charge over which you are placed, you will apply to it 
most strictly those principles; you will avoid with extreme care what- 
ever could give rise to the slightest conflict between you and the local 
authorities, every act or measure which might irritate the population; 
making it, on the contrary, your business to maintain among all the 
most perfect harmony you can. Should any difficulty present itself, 
which you might be in doubt how to resolve, or which might be beyond 
the scope of the ordinary rules, you will abstain from acting, and refer 
the matter immediately to myself.” 

While the clergy are thus almost unanimously joining the revolu- 
tionary cry of “ liberty, equality, brotherhood,” there appears to be 
a strong disposition on the part of the provisional government to secure 
their good-will and co-operation. The provisional minister of public 
instruction and worship addressed, on the 11th of March, a circular to 
the “ Archbishops and Bishops of the republic ;” in which, after giving 
them official notice of the decree of the provisional government for the 
Insertion of the words, ‘‘ Salvam fac rempublicam,” in the liturgy, 
which most of them had already acted upon as soon as the decree had 
appeared in the Monileur, M. Carnot expresses himself highly satisfied 
with the conduct of the clergy in giving in their unanimous adhesions 
to the establishment of the republic. 

“ Their assent, I am convinced, is not merely that vague submission 
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to whatever may be the form of the established government, which the 
Church might have acted on under changes which did nothing more 
than displace crowns, and substitute one dynasty for another. The 
clergy meet the new order of things with a more real sympathy, In 
hastening to proclaim in their prayers the republic which the people 
have just founded by the energy of their sovereign will, the clergy 
have felt that the inauguration of the republican principle opened a new 
era for the noble and exalted sentiments which God has implanted in 
the heart of man, and which it is the mission of religion to develop. 

‘In this reconstitution of the rights and interests of all, the clergy 
in the different grades of the hierarchy must have understood that the 
rights and interests of religion, as well as of its ministers, would be 
protected by the institutions, as they were by the respect of the people 
during the glorious days. This support will not be that vacillating 
and uncertain support which princes have often given to religion, in the 
hope of associating it in the evil designs of their policy: the clergy will 
find, in the conformity of their sentiments with those of the people, 
a more solid and more durable protection. 

** Let the ministers of religion, therefore, place faith in the republic : 
let them turn their eyes with confidence towards the national assembly, 
which is called upon by the votes of the people to regulate the destinies 
of the country.” 

In connexion with this subject, the minister throws out a hint 
which almost amounts to an invitation to the clergy to come forward 
as candidates at the ensuing election. ‘* Above all,” he says, “ suffer 
not the clergy of your diocese to forget, that being citizens, and as such 
sharers in the exercise of all political rights, they are the children of 
the great family of France; and that in the electoral assemblies, and 
upon the benches of the national assembly*, to which the confidence of 
their fellow-citizens might call them, they have but a single interest to 
defend,—that of the country, which is intimately united with that of . 
religion.” 

Upon this circular the Ami de la Religion observes, in a tone of high 
gratulation :—“ ‘ Liberty, equality, brotherhood,’ those noble and holy 
words were Christian before they became political; before the republic, 
the Gospel had proclaimed them in the world. 

“ Let the republic maintain those principles pure and sincere, as the 
Church has done for eighteen centuries; and the Church, following up 
her own work, will marvellously advance the work of the republic.” 

The Ami de la Religion next adverts to the passage of the ministerial 
circular before quoted, respecting the right of the clergy not only to vote 
for members, but themselves to sit in the future national assembly, 
and adds, “ These are noble sentiments, nobly expressed. All the 
clergy share them, and we can answer for it that their conduct will 
respond to them. Both as citizens and priests, filled with infinite love 
for religion and for their country, the clergy will understand that both 


® The Ami de la Religion of March 23rd, apparently by way of a feeler, mentions 
“a report which it dics not guarantee,” that several bisho the Archbishop of 
Paris among the rest, have been proposed as candidates for the national assembly. 
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these great interests impose upon them the duty of using the political 
rights conferred upon them by the new electoral decree. 

“The position of affairs is now entirely changed. What would but 
a short time ago have been a purely political act, becomes, under exist- 
ing circumstances, a duty towards the country, towards society and 
religion. 

No one will feel surprised to see a priest come forward at the 
elections in order to give his vote for the candidate who, in his opinion, 
is the most able and the most trustworthy. 

“No one will feel surprised to see the priest take his place in the 
national assembly, in which necessarily the interests of religion, as well 
as those of the country, will be discussed. 

* And on the benches of the national representation, as well as in 
the electoral assemblies, the priests, mingling with their fellow-citizens, 
will always know how to cause the dignity of their character to be 
respected, the wisdom of their conduct to be honoured, and the 
patriotism of their sentiments to be admired.” 

The advice thus given by the Ami de la Religion has been issued in 
the shape of a command by the Cardinal de la Tour d’ Auvergne, in a 


ireular to the clergy of his diocese (Arras), dated March 10, 1848, 


and which is to the following effect :— 

“Important and extensive elections are about to take place, All 
France is called upon to choose its representatives with a view to 
decide the fate of our beautiful country. On this all-important and 
most serious emergency we are all her children; we owe her our assist- 
ance and our support. To abandon her would be not only an act of 
cowardice on our part, but a sin against charity; it would be an 
unchristian dereliction of duty. 

You, therefore, M. le Curé, and all the ecclesiastics depending on 
you, will have to attend at the approaching elections, to give your votes, 
and to come to an understanding on the subject with all those who 
sincerely wish and desire the preservation of all that is good and holy. 

** Remember that we are all brethren, and that we are to love God 
above all, and our neighbour as ourselves, | 

‘ Therefore, let there be among ourselves perfect union, and let us 
give our aid and support to the public cause.” 

Similar instructions and exhortations to the clergy, to take an active 
part in the approaching elections, are contained in others of the epis- 
copal circulars. The Bishop of Ancrrs, for instance, after insisting on 
the duty of every Frenchman to take part in the re-constitution of the 
social edifice, thus continues :— 

“Lastly, after calling upon others, shall we call upon you also, be- 
loved fellow-labourers, whom we have so often besought to confine 
yourselves within the limits of the sanctuary ? . 

“We feel timid in making this call upon you; not that we doubt 
your devotedness, seeing that we behold you consecrating your talents, 
your zeal, your whole life to your brethren, in an obscure ministry. 
But there must be no room left for accusing us of indifference, and 
since, in this exceptional emergency, on which depend, perhaps, the 
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future destinies of society and of religion, all are called on, come, I say, 
to discharge your debt, ye labourers of the Lord’s vineyard; remem- 
bering that, according to the expression before quoted, (from the in- 
structions of the provisional government,) this is not only a right, but 
a duty. Indeed, for the rebuilding of Jerusalem the Levites also were 
called upon. ‘They appointed the Levites, from twenty years old and 
upward, to set forward the work of the Lord.’” 

“The provisional government of France,” says the Archbishop of 
Aix, “ has issued a decree, calling upon all Frenchmen to nominate 
representatives who shall presently attend to all the great interests of 
our country. Now you are a French citizen, M. le Curé, you are there- 
fore to obey the command given you. Accordingly you will proceed 
to the chief place of your canton, in order to nominate those of your 
fellow-citizens whom you shall judge to be best qualified to labour for 
the welfare of the people and the State, to establish permanent laws, 
and a constitution under which we may lead a peaceable life.” 

But the most extraordinary among the documents bearing upon this 
point, is the circular of the Bishop of St. Brizuc :—" We consider it a 
duty of conscience for our clergy, and for all the faithful who are en- 
titled to do so, to proceed to the elections. We have already pointed 
out, that the settlement of our country’s fate is the point atissue. In 
reference to such a question no one can remain indifferent. 

‘* In order to make it possible for all electors to fulfil this duty, we 
authorize the rectors to change on that day the hours of high mass and 
of vespers, and even to omit them entirely, if necessary. In this case 
it would be sufficient to say low mass at a very early hour, in order to 
be in time for the elections. 

“Our wish is that the electors of every parish, priests and laity, should 
proceed together to the place of election, and should not separate, if pos- 
sible, all the time they will have to remain at the chief place of the can- 
ton. After recording their votes, and as soon as they are at liberty, 
they will return to their parish church, observing the same order in 
returning as in going.” 

An absolute democracy, founded on the universal suffrage of the 
masses, organized and marshalled by the priests, this is the beau idéal 
of Popish politics, both in France and elsewhere ; though, as the hour 
has not yet arrived, few have the candour of the Bishop of St. Brieuc, 
to say so in so many words. 

A circumstance connected with this alliance between the new régime 
and the Romish hierarchy, which has attracted a good deal of notice 
and observation, is the conspicuous part played from the first by the 
Archbishop of Paris, and the manner in which he is singled out by the 
Liberals, as if he were not only the mouth-piece of the entire Episco- 
pate of France, but its leader. To such a position M. d’Affre is not 
entitled either by his ecclesiastical rank or by his personal qualifica- 
tions; and considerable jealousy has been excited by a vague suspicion 
that the busy and obtrusive republicanism of M. d’Affre proceeds from 
an ambitious hope that the title of prelate of the metropolis might merge 
into that of metropolitan of the republic. Under this impression, the 
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Univers qualifies its praise of M. Carnot's circular by the following addi- 
tion :—"* We regret, however, to find that the minister in all his cir. 
culars studiously distinguishes the Archbishop of Paris from his vener- 
able colleagues. The effect this produces is the more unpleasant, as 
M. Carnot has the credit of certain notions of ecclesiastical centra- 
lization, which it would be impossible to attempt to realize, without 
raising an unanimous and irresistible opposition in the Episcopate, and 
in the clergy at large. The Archbishop of Paris himself, every body 
knows, would combat any attempt of this kind more energetically than 
any one else, and the Holy See would assuredly not suffer any thing of 
the kind.” 

Notwithstanding the alarm of the Univers, and the ambitious aspira- 
tions,—if such he entertains,—of M. d’Affre, there appears to be but 
little danger, at present, of any system of “ ecclesiastical centralization” 
being adopted in France. Indeed the position of the Romish clergy in 
that country is, in spite of their impromptu radicalism, far from secure. 
In various places unpleasant outbreaks have occurred, indicative of any 
thing but a friendly feeling towards the clergy on the part of the repub- 
licans, In several places the parsonages have been demolished by the 
populace, and the clergymen themselves narrowly escaped with their lives. 
But the direction in which the tide of popular feeling seems to set 
most strongly against the Romish church, is hostility against religious 
orders, both male and female, even against the Sisters of Charity, who 
have, in some instances, been obliged to leave their communities, and to 
seek for refuge elsewhere. The most flagrant act of interference of this 
nature, is the expulsion of the Capuchin monks from their house at 
Brotteaux, in the diocese of Lyons, and the official decree of ‘* Citizen 
Emmanuel Arago, commissary of the provisional government” at Lyons, 
who, reciting the laws of 1789, 1790, 1792, an XII., 1809, 1817, 
1825, and complaining of their violation by the establishment of unau- 
thorized religious congregations, declares that such violation ought to be 
speedily put an end to in the department of the Rhone, and accordingly 
decrees that “all non-authorized religious corporations and congrega- 
tions, and especially that of the Jesuits, are and remain dissolved ;” and 
directs the civil officers of the department to give immediate effect to 
this declaration. 

The ire manifested on the occasion both by the Lyons Gazette and 
by the Ami de la Religion, is highly characteristic, showing the alarm 
under which the writers are, lest, after betraying the principles, and 
belying the character, of their church for the sake of currying favour with 
radicalism, they should be disappointed at last of their anticipated reward. 

“ To add derision,” exclaims the former, to this terrible abuse of 
authority, they talk to us of ‘the law which does not recognize any con- 
gregations but those which have been authorized by it.’ 

“The law, you say! Pray what law? the law of the Kincpom! 
And you have the audacity to appeal tothat! Are we, then, still under 
the régime of the laws of Louis XVI., of Napoleon, of Louis XVIII, 
and of Louis Philippe? Besides, does the question really turn upon the 
recognilton of a congregation? Do the Capuchins perchance require to 
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be recognized? Do they ask for a legal existence, with corporate 
rights, and the power to possess and to inherit corporate property ? 
By no means. On the contrary, what they ask is, not to be recognized, 
to remain simple citizens, constantly isolated in their individual capa- 
city before the law, but united in the same house, because that suits 
them, and because the law to which you appeal not only does not for- 
bid, but formally and explicitly authorizes, the dwelling togetherin one 
and the same house of any given number of citizens. ; 

“We have said it a hundred times, but we shall repeat it a thousand 
times, since we have to deal with men who are so hard of understand- 


ing: if twenty or thirty scamps were to club together to live in common, | 
and to celebrate perpetual orgies, you would find no law for dispersing . 


them; but let those men of their own accord change their manner of 
life, let them put on cowls, go barefoot, let their beards grow, live a life 
of self-denial, distribute their savings among the poor of the neighbour- 
hood, and lo, on the instant you will fancy yourselves entitled to drive 
them from their home! .... No! such violence, so destitute of logic, 
is incredible ! 

“ And that, let it be understood, on the morrow of a revolution whose 
object was liberty ; at a time when all the secret societies, clubs, com- 
munist lodges, break out openly, proclaim their deeds of yesterday, and 
sing by anticipation their triumphs of to-morrow; when the widest 
channels are thrown open to the manifestation of men’s thoughts, when 
the greatest and most unfettered latitude of private life becomes the 
patrimony of all.” 

Not less irate is the language of the Ami de la Religion in reference 
to this despotic vroceeding on the part of “ one of the pro-consuls of 
M. Ledru-Rollin.” 

“If there is a liberty which has been loudly proclaimed by the new 
republic, a liberty instantly put in practice by all parties, surely it 
is the liberty of association; and from this very liberty they debar the 
clergy at the outset. 

‘Fifty clubs have been opened at Paris; a thousand corporations 
of different trades and guilds unite themselves, and enter into combina- 
tion with each other, in order to maintain their rights and to defend 
their interests. 

_ “Let them try and put in force against these the laws against associa- 
tions and political unions! 

‘‘ Let them try and say to them, ‘ Considering the law of the year 
1790, considering such and such a decree of the Empire, consipERINO 
THE PROTESTS JUSTLY RAISED UNDER THE GOVERNMENT WHICII HAS 
FALLEN, all political associations are and remain dissolved.’ 

‘Can you fancy the shout of laughter, or the howl of fury with which 
such a decree would be received, if it were drawn up in the name of 
the people,” (the superscription of all decrees under the provisional 
government, and specifically of that issued by Citizen Arago,) “even 
though it should be notified by a commissary of the provisional govern- 


ment! 
“ And is it to be supposed that what they would not dare to attempt 
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against the right of association in political matters, they may do with im- 
unity against the same right, when religion is the object in view? That 
i a grand and most fatal mistake. 

“It is well known in what admirable spirit of submission, with 
what sentiments of loyal adhesion, the clergy of France, through their 
bishops, promised, or rather gave spontaneously, their concurrence to 
the provisional government. 

“This was done because the Episcopate and the entire clergy relied 
on the solemn promises of the government; because we all took the 
motto of the republic seriously. 

“But if we are deceived, if, while proclaiming liberty, equality, 
brotherhood for all, it is intended to exclude the Catholic Church from 
the benefit of these great and dearly purchased principles; if at a time 
when all exceptional laws break to pieces of themselves, laws of oppres- 
sion against the clergy and against religious corporations are sought 
for in the legislation of all the régimes that have been abolished, then it 
is no longer liberty, but tyranny, that is brought to us; not equality, 
but the privilege of oppression, hatred in the place of brotherhood, in 
one word, it is war. 

‘We hope that, before entering upon this career of proscription, the 
provisional government will be far-sighted enough to perceive the pre- 
cipice which is at the end of it.” 

A much more powerful voice, however, than that of either the Ga- 
zelte de Lyons, or the Ami de la Religion, has been raised against the 
proceedings of the commissary of the provisional government };” no 
less a voice than that of the Cardinal Archbishop of Lyons himself. 
The following letter from his pen appears in the Ami de la Religion :— 


“Mr. Editor, ** Lyons, March 13, 1848. 

“In contending for the liberty of the Church, I declared in writing 
that the press must in our day be the refuge of all oppressed Catholics. 
To it I have recourse now, in order to protest against the recent viola- 
tion of the great principle of association by the sentence directed against 
unauthorized religious communities. I share the painful impression 
which this act of the administration has produced upon all right-think- 
ing people. And if, as bishop, I have a right to complain, my duty as 
citizen requires of me that I should-protest with all my might against 
the violation of a principle which the nation has conquered for itself. 

“The Catholic religion was among the foremost in hailing the esta- 
blishment of a republic, and has offered to God for it sincere prayers, 
unsolicited supplications, It felt its confidence increasing, on seeing 
devoted and intelligent men charged by the people, under beginnings 
80 laborious, with the direction of the new order of things. Its liberty 
was guaranteed to religion; a promise was given that its independence 
should be respected ; for a long time religion had not heard promises so 
consoling. The Church had, therefore, a right to hope that the hand 
of the republic was about to break in pieces, irrevocably, the parlia- 
mentary and Gallican chains by which its action had hitherto been fet- 
tered. It had no longer to fear lest its ministers should be summoned 
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before the council of state, for the purpose of hearing the word of the 
Gospel insulted in their persons, and being subjected to a sentence of 
condemnation for having dared to obey God rather than men. Such 
were the hopes which filled our hearts and indited to us our adhesion 
to the new form of government. But it could not have entered into 
our minds, that the most sacred of the rights of the Church, as well as 
of the citizens,—that of associating, of uniting, of assembling, of com- 
bining together,—would be refused to us. We thought ourselves already 
in possession of that entire freedom, which in the United States is so 
well understood, and enjoyed by all religions without the fear of being 
deprived of it. | 

‘The recent decree on religious communities has discovered to us 
the whole extent of our delusion. The phalansterians (socialists) unite 
together and hold their discussions ; the householders form themselves 
into clubs, and treat of political affairs; the women® have, at Paris, 
formed a deliberative assembly, and are concerting measures for the 
defence of their rights; banquets are organized in every direction. 
Have the members of these different associations or unions required a 
previous authorization from the government, in order to consecrate the 
existence of their societies? Have they thought of soliciting the consent 
of the authority? If they had done so, they would have shown that they 
did not understand the spirit of our new institutions, they would have 
pee et that the principle of association is one of the bases of the re- 
public. 

“ Are we, then, to understand that association for purposes of prayer 
and charity is alone forbidden? Is it an attempt against the public 
safety for men to unite their zeal and beneficence for the purpose of 
binding up the wounds of a few sick folks, preserving the innocence of 
a few children, reclaiming to the paths of virtue a few wandering souls, 
and instructing some ignorant people? Are we to be told that the re- 
public, which is powerful enough to call a million of soldiers under 
arms, and to make Europe tremble, is tottering on its foundations, be- 
cause a few Christians in black or white, grey or brown dresses, offer 
prayers in their retirement, and interrupt the slumbers of the night for 
the purpose of singing the praises of God? There was nothing to call 
forth the decree against which I protest, and the issuing of which the 
republican principles ought to have prevented. The tears of a few 
women sent back to their homes, and of a few orphans cast out into the 
streets, cannot give to the new order of things a very solid support. 
The principle of association is absolute; by violating it in the least 
degree, every thing is brought again in question and shaken; hope 
vanishes, and the enthusiasm of the first days gives way to a cruel 
disenchantment. 


A numerous tation of the laundresses of Paris 
the rey day, to complain of the decomposing 
effeets of competition upon soap-suds ; to which one of the provisional secretaries 
of state blandly replied by an assurance that the perplexities of the wash-tub had, 
pre, See perplexities, already occupied the attention of those in power. Bee 
Ami de la Religion of March 16. | 


* This is no exaggeration. 
waited 0 ye the provisional government 
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“I have written to the provisional minister of public instruction and 
worship to enter my protest against the decree in question. 

“I request of you, M. Editor, the favour of your inserting my 
protest in your journal. 


* Accept the assurance of my high esteem. 
L.-J.-M., Carpinat De Bonatp, 


Archbishop of Lyons.” 

Before we close this notice of the development of Popery under the 
democratic régime, a subject to which, on account of its all-absorbing 
importance, and the interest of the documents connected with it, we 
have thought it right to devote the greater part of our space for foreign 
intelligence on the present occasion, we must not omit to mention an 
article of the Ami de la Religion, called forth by the abolition of the 
oath of allegiance by a recent decree of the provisional government ; 
the reasoning of which forms a strange contrast with the assurance 
given elsewhere by the Romish bishops, that their allegiance to the 
temporal governments under which they live never can clash in the 
remotest degree with the duties and requirements of their spiritual 
office. 

“The Church,” says the Ami de la Religion, “ has suffered too 
much, from the time of the pagan emperors to our own, from the 
various tyrannies imposed upon the consciences of the faithful in con- 
nexion with the oath, for her not to hail with entire satisfaction the 
decision by which the provisional government of the republic abolishes 
the political oath, 

* This act, and the considerations which prompted it, mark a sound 
policy. The experience of the last fifty years could not fail to bring 
about this consecration of the ideas and facts of modern society. 

* But to these motives of an intelligent policy the Church has to add 
more serious reasons for her adhesion to that policy. Among the 
most devoted soldiers of the Roman empire, it is well known that the 
first Christians showed themselves the most intrepid and the most faith- 
ful, without there being any necessity to bind them by an oath. ‘O 
Cesar, we are at any time ready to die for the welfare of the empire, 
although we shrink from swearing by your genii:’ such was the cry 
of the Theban legion, and of that other battalion composed of Chris- 
tians, which, under the Emperor Decius, had earned the surname of the 
‘thundering legion.’ Now those invincible patriots of the first ages 
of the Church exhibited in practice only that which they had gathered 
from the Gospel, and from the instruction of their bishops. The 
Christian religion neither admitted nor excluded any form of temporal 
government; it prescribed an equal obedience to all, because ‘ there is 
no power but of God.’ 

“If it should enter any one’s head, unseasonably to call to mind, in 
reference to this subject, the old quarrels about ‘ the divine right,’ all 
the answer we should need to give in order to justify our approbation 
of the liberal act of the suppression of the oath, would be the following 
declaration of M. Clausel de Cossergue, in 1831:—‘ The word oath 
cannot at this time have the same meaning as under a régime under 
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which religion was intimately connected with the State; since the oath is 
required even of those who make a public profession of Atheism, the 
oath is no longer a religious act. ....The only obligation that re- 
mains, is that of voting at elections for the worthiest man, and for the 

reatest benefit of the country.....’ Such was the language of an 
upright and loyal royalist in 1831: the divine right was, to his mind, 
the right of conscience, or rather the true interpretation of the Gospel, 
and the carrying out of the principles of the Church. At this time 
again governments cannot have trustier defenders, than the men who act 
upon such principles. 

“ But, in return for their support, the newly-established order of 
things must really be an era of true liberty for religion. This ex- 
emption from the oath, which we are surprised not to see extended to 
the army also, must above all emancipate the bishops, those apostles of 
submission as well as of evangelical charity. Away with political tram- 
mels to their sacred ministry. Religious liberty, that liberty whose 
only mission is to cause the love of order to strike deep roots in the 
consciences, must obtain its entire and pacific development.” 

If this reasoning does not prove that oaths of allegiance from Popish 
bishops to a non-Popish government are compatible with the principles 
of their Church, it proves at least that it is useless to exact such oaths, 


and idle to put any faith in them. 


Itaty.—Consistorial Appointments.—The following is a summary of 
the Episcopal appointments made by Pope Pius IX. during the year 
1847, in the several consistories of April 12th, June 11th, June 14th, 


October 4th, and December 17th :— 


4 Cardinals. 

2 Patriarchs. 

9 Metropolitans. 

2 Archbishops. 
36 Bishops. 


Of the four cardinals, two were Italians; one, Joseph Bofondi, dean 
of the Rota; and the other, James Antonelli, prefect of the pontifical 
treasury; both raised to the dignity of cardinal deacons: the other two 
were French prelates; one, Pierre Giraud, Archbishop of Cambrai ; 
the other, Jacques-Marie-Antoine-Célestin Dupont, Archbishop of 


Bourges ; both raised to the dignity of cardinal priests. 
The two patriarchs are, the new patriarch of the Latin rite at Jeru- 


salem, and the patriarch of the West Indies. 
Of the nine Metropolitans, two are for Italian provinces; one in the 
Pontifical States, the other in Lombardy; one for France; four for 


Spain; one for Austria; and one for South America, 
Of the two Archbishops, one is titular of Sida, in partibus infidelium ; 
the other is appointed coadjutor, with succession, of the United 


Churches of Rhodes, in partibus, and of Malta. 
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Lastly, the thirty-six Bishoprics are divided as follows :— 


Italy, Pontifical States .. oe ee oe 8 
Tuscany .. ee 2 
Lombardy ee ee ee ee 1 
Sardinia .. ee ee ee ee 1 
Spain ee ee ee ee ee ee 17 
France ee ee ee ee ee ee 1 
Germany ee ee ee 2 
The Canary Island ee ee ee 1 
In partibus infidelium 1 


Of the whole of the forty-nine appointments (exclusively of the 
creations of cardinals) fifteen were translations; of the thirty-four 
clergymen raised to the Episcopate, twenty-four were taken from the ) 
ranks of the diocesan clergy, five had occupied academic dignities, four 
belonged to religious orders, and one was abbot of a collegiate church. 


New Brunswicx.—Local Support of the Church.—From a Report 
just published by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, it ap- 
pears that this province is setting a noble example, by exerting itself 
with a view to the maintenance of its own Church. ‘Sinee the Church 
in New Brunswick,” says the Report, “has had a resident Bishop at its 
head, it has not failed to put forth signs from which may be inferred a 
hopeful improvement in its spiritual condition. The people see the 
necessity of supporting their own Clergy from their own resources—of 
becoming at no distant period independent of their mother Church of 
I:ngland in pecuniary matters. New missions have been organized, 
the number of Clergy increased, churches founded, without fresh assist- 
ance from the Society in England,” 

We hail this indication of a healthy Church feeling in the Colonies 
with the greater satisfaction, as it appears that the resources of the So- 
ciety at home are becoming more and more inadequate to the permanent 
support of its extensive operations in every quarter of the globe. Al- 
though the receipts of the Society during the year 1847, amounting to P 
85,0681. 7s. 3d., exceed the Society’s income during any former year, 
yet in reality the Society is poorer than ever. Nearly one-half of the 
above receipts consisted of contributions for special objects, more parti- 
cularly for the newly-c. ated Bishoprics in Australia ; and as the general 
expenditure of the Society has not decreased, but is continually 
increasing, it became necessary in the course of last year to sell out the 
last remainder of the Society's capital, amounting to 30,1914. Os. 5d. 
Under these circumstances we cannot forbear expressing our earnest 
hope that the appeal made by the Queen's Letter, recently issued, will be 
responded to by liberal contributions from every part of the country. 
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